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THE SURGERY. 



THE AKOUMEST. 

In the critical notice of this treatise given in the second section of the 
Preliniinary DlscourBe, 1 have briefly (leseribixl the nature ainl object of 
the latrium. There seems to be no doubt that it was an eatabliBhment 
belonging to the ptrludeutip, or traveling pliysiciane, in which were kept 
al] sorts of medicines and surgical apparatus required in the practice of 
the profession. This, then, would resemble "the surgery" sjioken of 
by Pott,' ue a place ui wliich lie received liis patients for consultation. In 
my younger days I have visited what I regard as having been "the surgery " 
of a famous operator in the north, a contemporary of Pott, Dr. Thomae 
liiringston, of Aberdeen. It was then in the keeping of his son, and, in 
accordance with the spirit of the times, liad ceased to be "a surgery," 
and was become little more than "a cabinet of antique curiosities; " it 
consisted, in short, of a choice collection of surgical inHtrumcnts and 
everything else tliat constituted a portion of the iirmnvientarium c/iirurffi- 
cvm; but I was given to understand that, in former times, medicines 
were regularly prepared and compoundetl in it by the apprentices and 
attendants of the physician, for the purpose, no doubt, of being used by 
him in the practice of his profession, although I can scarcely suppose that 
it was patent to the public as a laboratory. Such an establishment, then, 
would bo quite akin to the latriwnt of Hippocrates and his snccessors. I 
hive ventured then \a translate latrinm by " the surgery." Galen hesitates 
respecting the title; he says, some named it, " On the latrium;" and some 
"On the things relating to tlte latrium," because it treats of matters 
connected with the latrium." 



' lojurtes of the Head, secL 3, Case I. 

' The fulleat account whicb we possess of the ancient iatrium, is tbat which is 
I floutauied in the Hippocratic treatise, De Medioo. The autlior or the treatise, 
1 After giving some general directions respecUng the construction of the house, 

lely, that it should be so constructed that neither the wind nor sua might prove 
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4 GENUINE WOBXa OF IIIPPOOKATK8. 

So ono can read this tract attentively without being impressed with 
the truth of Galen's remark respecting it, namely, that it is merely a rough 
sketch of a work, and that it had not been finialied by the author for 
{niblication. Indeed, Oalen sometimes expreBses liiinself in equivocal 
tumiH as to its uuthonticity, and M. Littrf' vua at first disposed to esclnde 
it from the list of genuine works, but afterwards decided upon admitting 
it. One thing, at all events, is quite clear respecting it, namely, that it 
is a compendium of the subject-matters which are discussed fully in the 
works "On Fractures," and "On the Articulations," more especially in 
the former of tliese. In a word, it is a succinct outline of surgical matters, 
nearly unintelligible by itself, but highly valuable for refreshing the 
memory and methodizing the information collected from the works we 
have just referred to. In eiecution it bears a resemblance to some of the 
esoteric works of Aristotle, which are composed in so condensed a style, 
that they would be nearly unintelligible if they were not illustrated by 
copious commentaries. The tract of Thcophrastua " On Stones," is an- 
other work of the same class as the present one. 

§ 1. The work begins with a brief enumeration of tlie general principles 
of diagnosis, or, more properly speaking, of semeiology, and of the objects 
and means by which diseases are to be recognized. The grand rule for 
discrimination is held to be the comparison of the diseased part with the 
corriffiponding part on the sound side. 

I 3. A most comprehensive statement is then given of all the matters 
and objects relating to the surgery,— the operator, — the patient,— the 
assistants, — the instruments, — the light, — the position of the patient and 
of the operator, and so forth. 

§ 3. The circumstances connected with surgical operations are then 
discussed somewhat more fully, and very sensible directions are laid down 
in regard to tho conduct of the operator and of the patient. 

§ 4. Some very acute remarks are next made with regard to the o^wra- 
tor'a hand, and the means to be used in order to acquire dexterity and 
elegant manipulation. 

§ 5. Directions are then given for the disposal of the surgical instru- 
ments, BO that they may bo readily got hold of when required by the 

oflenaive to tlie patient, goes on to enumerate the various articles wliich it should 
contain, such as scalpels, lancets, cupping-itistrunicnts, trepans, raspatories, with 
bondages and medicines. That it was "tmoperatioD-nxim'' Uiei-ecunbenodoubt; 
whether it was also a public laboratory for the sale of niediciues is not so clear; 
but it seems probable, Irora what we learn respecting the iatrium which Aristotle 
inlierited troxa his Tatber, Nicomochus (see Suidas, under ArittotelesX For Atheo- 
leiis taunts Aristotle witli having- l>een a di'uggist l^pfiaiamiiX^t), — Deipnos, viii., 
18. I ought to have stj>t«d above, that Oulen, in bis Ebcej^esiH, etc., explains the 
title of this work as tollows; Knr' l^piiur rd nova nj* x^tpoufiyiav, — See further, Mal- 
giiigiie, Opentl. Surg., Pref. EngL Edit. 
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operator. Tliie paragraph evincea much practical acquaintance with the 
business of the operation-room. 

§ 6, The duties of the asHistant are distinctiy laid down and prescribed. 

g 7. General directions are given for the application of the bandages 
along with a description of the characters by which to distinguish ban- 
daging when properly applied. Names of some of the most important 
Iasci*e, or forms of tjandages. 

§ 8, Directions are given for regulating the amount of the compression 
produced by the bandages, and for securing the bandages by a thread with 
knots. 

§ 0. Many remarks are made on the tendency of a bandage to fall off 
from particular parts of the body, and directions arc given to obviate this 
tendency. 

g 10. The general characters of the bandage are again described some- 
what more fulty tlian before. 

§ 11. The application of sererai forms of ban<lage, especially the hypo- 
deamis and epidosmis, acccording to circumstances and the object for 
which they are used, is described with much precision and minuteness of 
detail. 

g 12. The remainder of the directions for bandi^ng a fractured limb 
is given, along with the application of the splints, and the use of oemte 
for giving flmuiBBs, and of selvagoB or slips of cloth for giving security 
to them. The sphnts also arc minutely described. 

g 13, The affusion of hot water on the limb after the removal of the 
handagus is particularly enjoined, 

H 14. The adjustment of the limb, more especially by means of canals, 
or gutters for giving greater security to the inferior extremity, is par- 
ticnlarly insisted upon. 

§ 15. Directions are given with regard to the natural, that is to say. 
the proper iK)sition of a fractured limb while in the acts of setting and 
adjusting it. The fore-arm is to be placed at right angles to the arm, in 
a state intermediate between pronation and supination and an inferior 
extremity is to he laid in an extended position, 

§ 16. Directions arc given with regard to the force to be applied in 
adjusting fractured bones: it is to bo in proportion to the size of the bone, 
and stronger in tlie case of young than of old persons. 

g 17. The general effects of friction are briefly defined. 

g 18. Minute and very sensible directions are given as to the appear- 
ance which the bandaging should present during the pi-oceas of treatment. 

g 111. The geneml object of the surgical contrivances connected with 
the mani^cment of a fractured limb is correctly defined to bo — to keep 
the limb in [WHition. 

g -0. The effects of rest and exercise on the condition of the limb or 
[ member are briefly define!. 
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§ 21. The strength of the banda^ng is directed to be made to depend!* 

on the number of the band&ges, rather tlmii the tigfatnL'se with which th^fl 
are appUed. M 

g 23. Thi! effects of bandaging in the treatment of oochymosiB, cmttl 
tosions, and swellings are described, along with other eircumBtances con- " 
nected with the treatment of these caees. 

§ 23. The application of bandages, jweition, and friction, in the treat- 
ment of dislocations, sprains, separation of bones, club-feet, and other 
snrgical cases, are minutely and accurately defined. ■ 

§ 24. The treatment of limbs which have become atrophied from WBii'tg 
of exercise and the compression of tight Ijandages during the process ot 
treatment for fracture, is strikingly defined. Tho application of a loose 
bandage in a peculiar form, as here described, is well doser\-ing of attention. 

§ 25. The means to be taken in order to steady the head and chest in 
injuries ol the same, ai-e briefly and distinctly defined. 

From this brief analysis of its contents the reader will readily perceive 
that the greater part of the work is devoteil to the treatment of fractures 
and injuries of a similar nature. The rules for the management of tliis 
part of surgical practice are certainly laid down hero with a degree of 
precision which bespeaks a minute and accurate acquaintance with the 
subject, and evinces a great talent for judging correctly tiie bearings of 
practical questions in surgery. It may well be doubted whether the same 
subject be methodized and defined with the same precision in any other 
work, ancient or modem. It must always be borne in mind, however, 
that, as stated above, the work is to be viewed in the light of a rough 
sketch, which, in order to be understood, must be taken in connection 
with tho fuller exposition of the subject given in the work "On Fractures." 
At first, then, I was inclined to arrange the present treatise after the 
works " On Fractures " and " On the Artie ni alio ns." believing that it would 
thus occupy its most suitable position, by serving as a remembrancer to 
tlie reader ot the various objects which he hail previously viewed in detail. 
But although it might, no doulit, prove very useful according to this ar- 
rangement (and indeed it is so arranged by Galen), I am not sure but that 
it stands more properly in its present place, as it is always of advantage 
to take at first, as it were, a coup-d'ml of a subject, so as to ascertain its 
limits, and tho bearings of its particular parts upon one another, before 
proceeding to examine each of them in detail. There is also a great ad- 
vantage to a student in having a syllabus of any subject which he in- 
tends to investigate, ao that his attention may be awakened and directed 
beforehand to the matters which will be presented to him in going over 
the intended field of inquiry. For the reasons now ailverted to, I am of 
opinion, then, that whoever would wish to make himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the surgical works of Hippocrates, should commence his 
studies with tho present treatise. In a word, this work may be regarded 
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an the prologue, and the " Mochlicus" as the epilogue, to the great work 
" Oil Fraotures and DielocatioiiB." 

I may meution, in concluBion, that altliongh Galen in one place ex- 
presfiuB liimBelf rather undecidedly regarding its authenticity, it would ap- 
pear that, after all, this tract was a great favorite of his, for lie has not 
only written an elaborate Oommentary upon it, but has made freijaent 
allusionB to it in other parts of hie works. 



OX THE SURGERY. 

1. It is the buainesaof the physician to know, in the first place, things 
silnilar and things diseimilar; those connected with things most impor- 
tant, most easily known, and in anywise known; ' which are to be seen, 
touched, and heard; which are to be pt^rceived in the sight, and the touch, 
and the hearing, and the nose, and the tongue, and the understanding; ' 
which are to be known by all the means wo know other things.' 

2. The tilings relating to sui^ery, are — the patient; the operator; the 
aesistants; the instruments; the light, whore and how; how many things, 
and how; where the body, and the instruments; the time; the manner; 
the place.' 

< The meaning of the first clause of this sentence, according to QaJen, is, that 
tlie first tiling'' which the medical practitioner must do is to make himself well ac- 
quainted with B^meiology, by comparing carefully the condition of disease with 
that of health. In all cases of accident, it was the practice of the ancient surgeons 
to compare carefully the injured pai-t with its Fellow or corresponding parlon the 
opiH)stte side. Galen, in his Commentai^, relates on interesting- case, which 
shows the necessity of care in making such a comparison, A patient had met 
with an accident, by which the aci'omion was torn from the scapula, and the 
nature of tlie injm^ was not recognized at Urst, owing to the appearances being 
stmilar on the opposite side: but Galen, upon inquiry, found that these had been 
oocasioned by a previous accident. I may mention here, by the way, that Sir 
Charles Bell, in treating of dislocations of the hip-joint, very properly inculcates 
the propriety of ascertaining the previous state of matters Ijefore deciding in a 
case of supposed luxation. 

•It will bt! perceived that this clause is little else than wn apparent repetition 
of Uie preceding one. Galen mentions several explanations which had been given 
to account for tills; the mcnt plausible of which appears to me to be, that the 
former ulause relates to the senses of the physician, and the latter to those ut the 
potjent. 

*The last clause is illustrated by a very elaborate Commentaty of Galen, in 
which he discufises with his usual subtilly the question respecting the criteria of 
human knowledge, (iulea holds that our gnostic powers may all be referred to 
these three — sensation, understanding, and memory. These questions would now 
be reckoned too melaphysioil for a sui^cal treatise. 

* This will be admitted even now to be a comprehensive list of everything that 
ralates to ttie opeiMtiun-room. The general meaning is quite obvious, and liie 
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3. The operator is either flitting or standing, convenientlj for himBeU^'V 
for the pereon opera Ititi upon, for the light. There are two kinds of lightid 
the common and the urtificitil; the commna ih not ut our disposal, tbQfl 
artificial is at oar dispottal. There are two modes of using eacli, eitlicr t6S 
the light, or from the light (to the side?). There is little use of thlH 
which ifi from {or oblique to the light), aod the degree of it ia obvious.^ 
As to opposite the light, we must turn the part to be operated upon tl^ 
that which is moi^t hrilliunt of present and convenient lights, nnlees those * 
puils which should be conceuted, and which it is a shame to look ujon; ' 
thus the part that is operated ujHin Ehould be opposite the tight, and the 
operator opj)oeito tlie part operated upon, except in so far as he does not 
stand in his own light; for ia this case the operator will indeed see, but 
the thing operated upon will not be seen. Witli regard to himself: when 
sitting, bis feet should be raised to a direct line with his knees, and nearly 
in contact with one another; the knees a little higher than the groins, 
and at some distance from one another, for the elbows to rest upon them. 
The robe, in u neat and orderly manner, is to be thrown over the elbows 
and shoulders equally and proportionally.' With regard to the part 
ojierated upon ; we have to consider how far distant, and how near, above, 
below, on this side, on that side, or in the middle. The measure as to 
distance and proximity is, that the elbows do not press the knees before. 
nor the sides behind; that tlie liands be not raised liigher than the breastSrl 
nor lower than so as tlrnt when the breast roposos on the knees he may " 
have the bands at right angles with the arm: thus it is as regards the 
medium; but us concerns this side or that, the operator must not be be- 
yond his seat, but in proportion as he may require turning he must shift 
the Ijody, or part of the body, that is operated upon. When standing, 

only obscurity in this pftrtigTa{>ii ooiwists in tlie reading, for whieh see OsJen's 
Coinnienlary, .tnd tlit: Annotatiims of LiUr^. 1 shall only mention that by place. 
In Uie end of tlie sentence, was probably meant tlie diseiL<^ part, or seat of the 
diaeuse. The lerm is thus used in the Hippocratic treatise, De Locis in Honiine. 

'By "from the light." Oaten explaina is meant "turned from the 1ig:ht," that 
ia to say, oblique to the lighl. Galen mentions that it is applicable principally in 
operations on the pye, such ns tiie aDabrochismus. the removing' of tumors from 
the eyelids, excision of the pterygium, and couching the cataract. 

' Oalen remarks, that in operatiouB on the parts of generation, and on the 
bi-eK^te in fenia1e«, it is proper that the patient should be blindfolded, He also 
reoommends in certain cases, wlien the patient is remarkably timid, to deceive 
him by telling him that tlie operation luul been put off until another duy, and 
wlide in the act of making, as it were, preparationij for it, tu perform the ne4>es- 
sary incision. 

'The ancient physicians attached much importani^ ii> di>eorum, and studied 
effect very much in tlie practice of their art. In tlie Hippocratic treaUse, On 
Elegance, tlie dress of the physician is not forgotten. In tbia pn»sage it will l>e 
seen that the manner in which the surgeon's robe, or mantle, should be Hung over 
him, while in the ai-t of opci'ating, is gi-aphically described. 
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he mast nrnke hie insppction, resting firmly and equally on Imth foet; but 
he must oiwrate whilt> supporting himself upon either leg, and not the 
one on the same aide with the hand which he makes use of; the kuee be- 
ing ratfiod to the height of the groins as while sitting; and the other 
meaeares in like manner. The person operated upon should accommodate 
the operator with regard to the other |>arta of liis I)ody, either standing, 
sitting, or lying; so as that he may continue to preserve his ligurc, avoid 
sinking down, shrinking from, turning away; and may maintain the fig- 
ure and position of the part operated upon, during the act of preseiitit- 
tion, during the operation, and in the autjseqtkent position.' 

4. The nails should be neither longer nor shorter than the points of 
the fingers; and the surgeon should practice with tlie extremities of the 
fingers, the index-finger being usually turned to the thumb; when using 
the entire hand, it should be prone; when both hands, they should be 
opposed to one another. It greatly promotes a dexterous use of tlie fin- , 
gers when the space between them is large, and when the thumb is op|)oaed 

to the index. But it is clearly a disease when the thumb is impaired 
from birth, or when, from a liabit conti-acted during the time of nursing, 
it is impeded in it^i motions by the fingers. One should practice all sorts ! 
of work with either of them, and with both together (for they are both | 
alike), eudeavoruig to do them well, elegantly, quickly, without trouble, 
neatly, and promptly.' 

5. The instruments, anil wlien and how they should be prepared, will 
be treated of afterwards; so that they may not impede the work, and that 
there may be no difficulty in taking hold of them, with the part of the 
body which oiierates. Bnt if another gives them, he must be ready a little 
beforehand, and do an you direct." 

' The description of the posilion of tlie operator, and o( the person operated up- 
on, contained in this paru^mpli. is so clear as to stand little in need of elucidation. 
i I amy meotion, that by the act of prmentation, an expreesiou which often occurs 
I in the surgical treatises of Hippocrates, wua meant the position in which the in- 
L jured or diseased member ot the patient is presented to the sut^on for operating 
I upon it By subsequent positions, it will readily be understood, is lueant the 
■late in which the limb is placed after the operation; such, for example, as the 
odjuetmentof the leg inacunal, and the suspension of Ihearm in asling after 
btwda^ng for fmcture. These queatioos we shall find fully discussed in the work 
I On tlie Articulations. 

I 'The importance of tliese general directions tor the surgeon, in order that he 

, may acquire Ekilirul manipulation, is obvious. The free motion of the thumb and 
I Rtdex-flnger evidently contributes in an especial manner to the dexterity of the 
I operator. The importance also of practicing with either hand, so as to become 
I ftBibidextrous, is now generally admitted. The tejit inthe clause of the sentence, 
I iHiere the impediment of the hand is described, would appear to be corrupted. 
I £ee Oalen, Fogs, and Littr«. 

I *The directions. I need scarcely remark, are most apposite, and bespeak a 
k llMiilliar acquaintance with surgical practice. By instruments, as Oalen in his 
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6. Those ahfint the pfltient must present the part to bf operated upoB 
as may Beem proper, and they must liold the rest of the hody ateadv . in 
silence, and listening to the commaude of the operator. 

7. There are two views of bandaging: that which regards it whQe 
doing, and that which regards it when done. ' It should be done quickly, 
without pain, with ease, and with elegance; quickly, by despatching tha 
work; mthout pain, by being readily done; with ease, by being prepared 
for everything; and with elegance, so that it may be agreeable to the sight 
By what mode of training these accomplishments are to be acquired has 
been stated. When done, it should fit well and neatly; it is neatly don© 
wlien with judgment, and when it is equal and unequal, according as the 
partfl are equal or unequal. The forms of it (the bandage?) are the sim- 
ple, the slightly winding (called ascia), the sloping (sima), the monoculus, 
the rhombus, and the semi-rhomhus. ' The form of bandage should be 
suitable to the form and the affection of the part to which it is applied. 

8. There are two useful purposes to be fnlftUed by bandaging: ' (Jiral,) \ 
strength, which is imparted by the compression and the number of folds. 
In one case the bandage effects the cure, and in another it contributes to 
the cure. For these puriwses this is the rule — tliat the force of the oon- 
atriction be such us to prevent the adjoining parts from separating, with- 
out compressing them much, and so that the parts may be adjusted but 

Comraentarj- remarks, is meanl in ttiis place not only mochani*^ pontrivancea, 
such as tlie ambe iim) bench, used in the recIucUoD at (lislocatioiis, but all the ap- 
paratUH used by the surgeon in perrormiog operations. 

' The meaning of ihia clause, alUiough rntlier quaintly expreased, seems pret^ 
obvious. It is thus rendered by Verduc; " We must observe, with Hippocratca, 
thatwitli regaiHl to the Hrst differeni.'e drawn from the tiroe ol the operation, w» - 
must consider a bandage while it is yet omaking, by way of distinction from oi 
that is already made. For the former there are three condittonii required, which j 
are couched under these three words, cito, tnte, jueiinde, t e. speedily, safely, and ] 
dexterously, etc." (On Fractures. Bandages, et^:.) 

' Our author here deBcribes. rather confusedly and indistinctly, six sorts of bu 
doges, namely, threesimple, and three compound: thesimple are, the circular, tl 
aacia, and the sima: the coni{)ound are. the monoculus, the rhombus, and the semi-; I 
rhombus. The circular cannot be misunderstood; it consisted ol a single roll oF il 
bandage carrieil cii-ciilarly round the limb or member. The ascia (ntVafwoi'] and tha I 
sima were two forms of spiral bandage differing only In this respect, that ii 
former Uie edges of the bandage passfnl each other to a small extent, in the latt«r , 
to a greater. The oculus, or moooculus, was a bandage adapted to dressings on | 
one eye. The rhombus and semi-rhombus took their names from their figure* a 
and were used principally on the head and feet It being very difficult to conv^ ] 
a correct idea of thexe bandages in wordH. I will give figures of tbem taken from, ] 
Vidua VidiuB, from which their construction will be readily comprehended at a 
glance. 

' Ah Galen states iti his Commentary, it does not clearly appear from the text | 
what ore the two purposes whidi bandaging supplies. M. Littrii supposes that ] 
the exposition of the second begins at g 9. 
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not forced together; and that the cflnatrJction be small at the eitremitieB, 
and least of all in the middle. The knnt and the thread that is passed 
through should not be in a downward but in an upward direction, regard 
being had to the circumstances under wltioh the case is presented; to 
position, to tlie bandaging, and to the compression. The commencement 
o( the ligatures is not to hf placed at the wound, but where the knot is 
situated. ' The knot should not be placed where it will be exposed to fric- 
tion, nor where it will be in the way, nor where it will be nselese. The 
knot and tlie tliread should be ew)ft, and not large. 

9. (Second. ) One ought to bo well aware that every bandage has a ten- 
dency to fall off towards the jiart that declines or becomes smaller; aa, for 
example, upwards, in the case of the head, and downwards, in the cise of 
the \eg. The turns of the bandage shonkt bo made from right to left, 
and from left to right, except on the head, where it sbonld be in a straight 
du-ection.' When opposite parts are to be bandaged together, we must 
use a bundi^e with two hea^ls: or if we make use of a bandage with one 
head, we must attach it in like manner at some fixed point; such, for ex- 
ample, as the middle of the head; and so in other ca^es. Those parts 
which are mucli exposed to motion, such as the joints, where there is a 
flexion, should have few and slight bandages applied to them, aa at the 
hamj but where there ie much extension, the bandage should be single 
and broad, as at the kneepan; and for the maintenance of the bandage 
in its proper place, some turns should be carried to those parts which are 
not much moved, and are lank, such as the parts above and below the 
IcQoe.* In the case of the shoulder, a told Bhould be carried round by the 
other armpit; in that of the groin, by the flanks of the opposite side; and 
of the leg. to above the calf of the leg. When the bandage has a ten- 
dency to escape aliove, it should be secured below, and vice versa; and 
where there is no means of doing this, as in the case of the head, the 
tarns are to be made mostly on the most level part of the head, and the . 
folds are to be done with as little obliquity as possible, so that the firmest 
part being last apphod may secure the portions which are more movable. 
When we cannot secure the bandaging by means of folds of the cloth, 
nor by suspending them from the opposite side, we must have recourse 



'The meaoing of this seDt«Dce is doubtful. B«e Oalen's Comiuentary, and 
Littrfi's Dot^B. 

*Oalen explains the meaning of this expression (mT* if iv) by stating tbst in 
haniliiging tlic liead, tbe fuld ot tlie bandage is to be broug-lit Troni the top of the 
bead etnught tlowa below tbe chio and [s to be nirried thence to the part allect^ 
«d, and tlien ngain in bke manoi^r, either twice, or thrice, or as often oa Is thoitgtit 
necessary. 

*Tbe propriety of tliese directions for bundaging the knee will readily be ac- 
knowledged. By lauhpur(s(^ini^), Galen exfrioins, were meant loose andalender 
parts, as opposed lo such as ax^ lull and prominent. 
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to etitching it with ligatures, either passed circulurly or iii the form of a 
seam.' - 

10. The bandagos sliould be clean, light, soft, and thin." One should 
practice rolling with both hands together, and with either separately. One 
should also choose u suitable one, accointiiig to the breadth and thickneae 
of thu parts. The heads of the baudi^es should be hanl, smooth, and 
neatly put on. That sort of bandaging is the worst which quickly IklU 
off; but those are bad bandages which neither compress nor yet come off.' 

1 1, Tlie following are the object which the upjwr bandage, the onder 
bandage, or both aim at: ' The object of the under bundi^e is either to 
bring together parts that are separated, or to compress such us are ex- 
panded, or to separate what are contractetl, or to restore to siiape vhat 
are distorted, or the contrary. It is necessary to prepare pieces of linen 
cloth, which are light, thin, soft, clean, having no seams nor protuber- 
ances on them, but sound, and able to bear some strctehing, or even a 
little more than required; not drj', hot wetted with a juice suitable to the 
purpose required. We must deal with parts separated {in a vlnun?) in 
such wise, that the parts which are raised may touch the bottom without 
producing pressure; we must begin on the sound part, and terminate at 
the wound; so that whatever humor is in it may be exiielled, and that it 
may be prevented from collecting more.' And straight jiarts are to t»o 
bandaged in a straight direction, and oblique obliquely, in such a position 
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' The meaning in the lost clause of this paragraph is difficult to determine. ' 
See aalen, Vidus Vidius, mid Littr^. 

' Verduc translatfttt and explains this passsi^ as foltowa: " Hippocrates enjoi&t i 
further, that the bands be smooth, plain, soft, and light; by smoothness and ' 
plaioDess he excludes uneveDDess,ortlie least puckering and rising unequally; by * 
requiring- softness, lie insinuates that they must not jiress, or wring, or wound 
the part ; and fineness is requisite to facilitate the passage of the liquors through J 
its substance ; and the incooveniency of overloading the affected part makes ' 
hgiitnesa a necessary i|ualily." On Fractures, Bandages, Ac, p. 381. 

'Though the general drift ol this paragraph be sufHciently clear, there are I 
many things in it by no means easy to be understood. Indeed, Galen Bnda the i 
language so unworthy of Hippocrates, that be does not scruple to give Has hia 
opinion that tlie work bad never been Ilnished for publication by the authors < 
By heads Galen says, that some at the conimentators understood the ends, and i 
others the edges of the bondages. The text in the last clause seems evidently U 
be corrupt, 

'The epidemuis and hypode»mit, which are both described in a very distinct 
manner in this paragraph, evidently apply principally to fractures and other in- 
juries of the extremities. There is Uttle in this description tliat requires explana^ 
tion. The applit^stion of them in the case of u fractured ann, we shall Had minu- 
tely described in the work On the Articulations, 

' This description seems irviiienlly to apply to a sinus, or collection of matter \ 
below the skin. In this sense it is understood by Oalun, and by Verduc. ii 
work on Fractures and Bandagus. 
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' as to create no |tain; and so that there may be no constriction nor falling 
oEf on a change of position, either for the purpose of taking hold of any- 
thing, or laying tlie limb: and that muBcles, veins, nerves, and bones 
may be properly placed and adjusted to one another. It shonld (m? raised 
or laid In a natural poeition, bo as not to occasion pain. In those cases 
in wliicli an abscess is formed, we must act in a contrary way,' When 
onr object is to bring together parts which have become expanded, in 
other respects we muHt proceed on the same plan: and we must com monce 
the bringing together from some considerable distance; and aft«r their 
approach, we must apply compression, at first slight, and afterwards 

, stronger, the limit of it being the actual contact of the parts. In order 
to separate jmrts which are drawn together, wiien attended with infiam- 
mation, we must proceed on the opiK>8ito plan; but when without inflam- 
mation, we must use the same preparations, but bandage in the opposite 
direction. In order to rectify distorted [larts, we must proceed otherwise 
on the same principles; hut the parte which are separated most he bronght 
together by an under bauiU^e, by a^lntinants, and by suspending it {the 
limb?) in its natural position,' And when the deformities are the con- 
trary, this is to be done on the contrary plan. 

12. In fractures we must attend to the length, breadth, thickness, and 
number of the compresses. Tlie length should be that of the bandaging; 
the breadth, three op four fingers; ttiickness, three or fourfold ; number ho 
tiB to eucirc-Ie the limb, neither more nor less; those applied for the purpose 
of rectifying a deformity, should be of such a length aa to encircle it; the 
breadth and tliicknesa beuig determined by the vacnity, which is not to 
be filled up at once. The under bandages are two, the first of which is to 
be carried from the seat of the injury upwards, and the second from the 
seatof the injury downwards, and from belowupwards; the parts about the 
seat of the injury being most compressed, the extremities least, and the 
rest in proportion. The upper bandages should take in a considerable 
portion of the sound parts. We must attend to the number, length, and 
breadth of the bandages; the number must be such as not to be inferior 
to what the injury requires, nor occasion compression with the splints, 
mw prove cumbersome, nor occasion any slipping of them, nor render 

' There is grva-t uncertainty about tlie meaoinif of tttis sentence, as may be 
leanwd troxa tlie Ckmimentary of Uaien, He informB us that eome read it oega- 
lively, that is to say, with the negative i>artiele (pi), and that Asclepjadcs put an 
entirely different sense on tlie paesa^, understanding the words to apply to the 
loosening ot the banduges. and not to the cooUition o[ the part to which they are 
applied. Foes inelinea to adopt this interpretation, which I imist say is, in 
many respects, more feasible than the otiier. Galen seems undecided. 

' This posaage refers appiirently lo fnit-tirres ot the tore-arm, which we sliuU . 
ilad treated of very fuLy in Uie work On Fractui-es. The siisiJension of Uic limb 
in * napklD, or other cloth, constituted u very ifflporttmt part of the [irocess of 
wnt 
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them inefficient. As to tengtii and breadth, they shonld be three, four, 
live, or sis cubits in length, and as many fingers broiul. The folds of the 
strings (aelvaijesf)' should be such as not to occaision pressure; tbey are to 
be soft and not thick; and all these things are to be proportionate to the 
length, breadth, and thickness of the part affected. The splints ore to be 
smooth, eyeii, and rounded at the extremities; somewiiat less all along , 
than the upper bandaging, and thickest at the part to which the fracture 
inclines. Those ^lai-ts where there are tubei-ositieB, and which are devoid 
of flesh, such as the ankles or Angers, we must guard from the splints 
which are placed over them, either by position, or by their shortnesa. 
They are to be secured by the strings in such a manner as not to o 
pressure at first. A soft, consistent, and clean cerate should be rubbed ' 
into the folds of the bandage.' 

' Tliere la a good deal of difficulty in determining the exact meaning of this 
term (tropai/ij/ui) ; indeed, there is wmsiderable uncertainty about the reading. 
Consult Galen, Vidua VidiuB. FtjSH, Litlre, and Seliiieider (Lexicon). Botli FoCs 
and Littre incline to render it by lisiire in Frencb, that is to say, the IM or 
selvage at linen cloth. That this should liave been uaed to secure the compresses, 
and keep them in position, seems very naturaJ, and I am inclined to adopt this 
explanation o( the t«rm, as it suits so well with the sense. See Avicenna, iv., S, 
2,1; also, Sculteti Armomeutarium Chirurgicum, tab. 3D. In plate 4, the a{>- 
pearance of the bandaged Umb, having the spUnls senired with strings, is well 
represented. 

'1 need saircely remark that this description of the process ot treating a 
fractured limb is remarkable for precision and cleamens, and it may well ba 
doubted whether in the whole compass of medical literature there be a passage 
which contains so judicious on exposition of the principles upon which this surgi- 
cal cose should be managed. An important point connected with llie ancteub 
mode of treating fractures was the use of cemle, ov a composition from wax, in 
the application of the bandages. Unfortunately our information regarding the 
use ot this article by tlie ancient surgeons in bandaging is very limited, being 
mostly confined to this passage of our author, and the Commentary of Galen on 
the same, which, it is to be regretted, lias come down to us in a corrupt stat«. 
It appeors from it, however, that the wax was rubbed not only into the skin of 
the part to wliidi the bandage was to be applied, but also upon every fold of the 
bandage as it was put on. It was applied in moderate quantity. See Chirui'gioi 
Gratci, ed, Cocclii (p. 66). There can be no doubt, then, that applied in this man- 
ner, tlie waxed bandages must have been fully as secure as the starched bandagea 
now in use. The wax used tor this piupoae was cleansed from all impurities, and 
probably bleached. On the ancient mode of bleaching wax, see Dioscorides (ii., 
103). The Arabians adopted this and all the other steps ot tins process from the 
Greeks. 3ee, in particular, Avicenna (iv., 5, 2, 6). I may be allowed to remark 
in this place, that it is not unlikely that the Arabs in Algiers, from whom it In 
well known that the Frencli surgeons learned the process ot bvating fractures by 
the immovable apparatus, may have derived their knowledge from their tore- 
fathers. How or when this excellent practice fell into disuse in eivilised Europe 
I cannot pretend to exjilaln. I may mention, however, that Verduc, who professes 
t<i follow Galen and Hippocrates implicitly in describing the application of ban- 
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13. As to the temperature and quantity of the water used, ite lieat 
should be juat eucli as the liand can bear, and it ought to be known 
that a large quantity is best for producing relaxation and attenuation. 
vhereaB a moderate quantity is best for incarnating and softening. 
The limit to the affusion is, to stop when the parts become swelled up, 

* and before the swelJuig subsidoa; for the parte ewell up at first, and fall 
afterward.' 

14. The object on which it {Ike limb?) is laid should be soft, smooth, 
and alopuig upwards toward the protuberant parts of the body, such iis the 
heel or hips, so that there may be no projection, nor bendiug inwards, nor 
turning aside.' The canal {sjiont or gutter?) Bhould rather comprehend 
the whole limb tlian the half of it, attention being paid to the injury and 
to whatever else appears to create iu convenience.' 

15. The presentation of the injured part to the physician, the exten- 
eion. the arrangement, and so forth, are to be regulated aoooniing to 
nature. What is nature in these operations is to be determined by the 
accomplish me ut of the object which we have in view, and for this purpose 
■we must look to the part in the state of rest, in its middle state, and to 
habit; in reganl to the state of rest and relaxation, as in the arm. that it 
be in a line with the hand; and with regard to the medium between fles* 
ion and extension, that the forearm be at right angles to the arm; and 
with regard to habit, it should be considered that some limbs bearcfTtatn 
positiODB preferably, us, for example, the thighs extension; for in such 
attitudes the parts can best bear to be placed for a considerable time with- 
out a change of posture. And in the change from the state of distention, 
the muscles, veins, nerves, and bones, when properly arranged and 



dages to fractured linibfi, takes no notice whatever of the uae of cerate. Thus it 
is that we always pass by valuable things when we do not estlmat« the use of 
them properly. 

> The warm wat«r. I may just mention, was applied upon the removal of the 
bandages. The objects for which it wasapphed are briefly noticed by our author, 
and are fully explained by Galeu in his Conimentury. Oalen further alludes to 
the ptaetice elsewhere. (Meth. Med., xiv.; aod Hygiene, ii.) We shall find 
further mention ot it in the work On Fractures. 

' The meaning: of this aentence, nolhwithslaoding the explanations furnished 
by Galea, is somewhat obscm'e. One can leadily appreciate the propriety of the 
directiou to lay the heel in particular on an elevated object, in order, as Ciulen re- 
marks, to prevent a, defluxion to tlie part. 

'The canal {called in French gouHi^e), although Hippocrates elsewhere ex 
s himself regarding its usefulness in rather equivocal terms, appears to me 
to be one of the simplest and most ingenious contrivances imaginable for secur- 
a fractured leg. For several yearn I have used in imitation of it a half l)oot 
made of the strongest pasteboard, and have found it the greatest improvement 
imaginable in the treatment of fractures. It appears 1o me preferable to any of 
tfae mechanical cuatrivonces which are at present in use in the Loudon hospitals. 
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so:ure<i. Till preserve their relations to one another while the limb is 
rAiatii or plaoiri. ' 

lo. The tfXttusion should l>e moet powerful when the largest and tliick- 
r^: r">nes, or when l»oth art bn>ki:n; next when the under-bone. and least 
'•f :kll. when the upper. When iinnioderuto. it is injurious, except in the 
•::kk- of ohiidren. The limb should l>e a lit tie elevateil. The model bv * 
whioh we jud^^ if the j^rt U» prt^jxTly set is the sound part of the same 
uuucr or the furt whioh is its i^uiir.' 

17. Friction can relax, bnu^. incarnate, attenuate: hard braces^ soft 
Tvlaxe^. much attenuates, ami nuxlerate thickens. ' 

1>. Thf foilowing should be the state of matters on the first applica- 
::•>:: <>f the Ixindage. The (person to whom it has Iteen applied should say 
tba: he feels the compression jxirticularly at the seat of the injury, but 
very liule at the extn*mities: the parts should Iv ail justed but not pressed 
tco^her. and that rather by the numUT of the landages than by the 
' r.v of the constriction: and the tightness should rather be on the 
:::-.rtase riurini: the lin>t davand nijfhi: but on the next it should be less, 
aii.i ot; the third the liandiigi^ should Ih» Khv^*. On the next day a soft 
swelliiu: should be ol^serveil in the extremities:* and on the third dav. 



Tn^rv IS not much of any pRwtiiXil im|H»rtanvv in this piinunraph which re- 
qu:rv< illusi ration. The U»s>i |H^ition for u fnu-lunti linik as Galen remarks, is 
tik\: :c which it c-.ui l^ lon^^t kept without |ir\Khu-ing |Kun : tliis. in the forearm, 
H:: ^<ni*.e< holvis to be the stale inteniUHiiaie UMwt^'n pixuiation and supination, 
w.'fi Ti.r fvTeami at rijrht anclt's lo tlio arm. aiul in the iear complete extension. 
iia!-*:: irv»nvuni>»* ileviilevily in favor of iho exteUiUni |HK4tion iluring the treatr 
a.»-n: of a fraotiii\»d ihich. 

• This iwnurnipli. it will riMiily Iv ivrvviv*xl, relat«»s to fractun»s of tlie foi^ 
A.-r^. There i> hi iV in it ^^llu-ll itH|Uiivs illustration, lialen i\'iuarks tlu&t the 
:^*::es of youn*: {vrs^vnss lviii»r of a Si»fter ami nior** humid nature, endure jjrreater 
• x'-ensivn than those of tlio aoM without U^iiit; ex|K>cit»\l to |xiin or more serious 
v\:xi?!.^L;t!A^^ Tliis is no iloubt the fact, ami it i** i\iualiy true that aged peraoDS 
^-.kc >».Virvvlv l»ear to l*e touilunl wit 1 unit exivneuviii^ nu>st a^^ite pain. 

* This subject is s^> fully tr**at*Hl of in tiie Kii:rli>li tMition of Favlus .-EOCSETA, 
R* k L. 1>. that I utHvl not touih u|Hn\ it ui tins pUuv. S^'e, in {xirticular, Galen 

IV Siii:::. :;ior„i , li . Ooniiuent. h, l.\ auil i.hiUksiu> \MtHi. OolUvl.. viv. 

•O:: ::.> ilirtxtion V,i\Uu' nuk»> the folio %viiii; n»mark: ** Hip^xxrates, who 
s^.- <^'.'rr. fvtvwarus us of thi* uan,&:\«r of making the Kuuia^'s either too ti^rht or 
:^v >..i^k. .r:vos us a vvrtam mstii of the liuo ti.chiuess of the i^uuli^re, viz. the in- 
i.»:-..ni.»:;ou ar.^i n>i!iir >oftiioNS %^f tiii« Iow«m* oxtnMiutv. whether the foot or liand. 
>•. :...*: .! ::.o fvs^: .x u,.: ;4t ail miiI.uiuhI. \ou nius: imnuHiiatelv undo the dress- 
.:.->. '» :■ U ar of .« ^kl>»» k.iUun. If ihv julenor e\tr«MUJtit»s art* ver>* much inflamed, 
.Ki:.: ..,*ve a i.arvl tunivr uivu them, you lu\l^t >lai'kenii\t> i\*.lers." — On Fractures, 
K»:vU*^^>. t'tv. li is w, ;; known that in nunleru pnutuv the extremities are 

u:. .■..-w<.>i :o prv^vrii: '•wellinc frvMU takiiiir pla^v in theiu. Wheiiier or not this 
.'• :a .iii ^as*s.4 «>,. j'la^tue. I havo n»y ilouht>: uuIi^hI I am inelined to think 
:..,••. ::> «.«. ..::-.i. i-, U^w. iviievo^ the >\\,'iln»i;. and ronMSiueuiiy the i^onfrestion, 
ill :.>• xm: V : :he f:-a*.:i;iv When the UuuLijrx's aiv uoi Us.* tiicht. nor the i^atient 



:n tho biinJaging ia loosed, the swelling should be found diminislipd in 
:, and this should he the case every time the bandages are removed. 
Ji.t the second application of the handiige, it should be ascertained whctlicr 
.the dressing has been properly done, and then greater compression should 
Iks made, and with more Imndages; and on the third, still greater, and 
Sfjll more. On the seventh day from the first dressing, when the lianda- 
g«B are loosed, the limb should be found slender and the bones mobile. 
■We must then liave recourse to the splints, provided the limb be free of 
■welling, pruritus, and ulceration, and allow them to remain until twenty 
days after the accident; but if any suspicions arise, the bandages must be 
loosed in the interval. The splints should he tightened every thini day.' 
19. The euapending of a fractured limb in u sling, the disposition of 
iti and the bandaging, all have for their object to presence it in position. 
The principal considerations with regard to the ponition are the habits and 
the peculiar nature of each of the limbs: the varieties are shown in run- 
BUig, walking, standing, lying, action, repose.' 

30. It ehoald be kept in mind that exercise strengthens, and inactivity 
WAstes.* 

1. Compression shotJtl be produced by the number of bandages, 
^her than by the force of the constriction. 

In cases of ecchymosia, contusions, sprains, or swellings not 
pitended with inflammations, blood is to be eipelled from the wound, in 
jgreatest quantity to the upjier part, and in amaliest to the inferior; 
neither the arm nor the leg should be placed in a declining position: the 
liead of the bandage should be placed on the wound, and there the great- 
pressure ahould be made; the least at the extremities, and intermedi- 
■tely in the middle; the last fold of the bandi^e should Ije at the upper 
irt of the body. As to binding and compression, these objocte arc to be 
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■a unhealthy condition of body, the awellirg' below, to say the least of it, can, 
no harm, nod, bex ides serving aa an index of the state of the bandaging- above, 
ty, and I think ciTtainly in some cases does, relieve the tension in the neut of 
injur;. The contents of thie chapter is an accurate rfsumd of the more ample 
iona which, as we shall see below, are given in the works On Fractures and 
Articulations. 

' The splinls. I beHeve, were secured by lit^atui-es going round the limb in dif- 
nitpl(>c«R, care 1>ejng taken to avoid the spot where the fracture was situated. 
\, [n particular, Avioenna (iv.. S, 3, 7, 8). 

'The subject-matters contained in this passage are evidently pretty much the 
le aa those contained in % Ifi. Oalen insists strongly upon this being a clear 
that the present work is a mere rough sketch, and that it had ni'ver been 
~ by our author. In the cimrse of his Commentary, he repeatedly insists 
(t (be ori^nal publisher must have aied great liberties with the l«xt. 
■ Aa a corollary to this proposition Galen remarks, that in surgical treatment 
Injured limb ought not to he too long kept entirely without motion, but tliat 
Mon aa the inflammation hns subsided, it should be cautiously moved after hot 
ler has been poured upon it, etc. 
Vol. U,-3. 
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ftttsitwd rsUter br the namber of the bandages tfam the force of the con- 
BtricOoo: uid moreorer, in these cftges the hwidages ehoold be thin, light, 
Roft. cltao. Inmd, eound, so that thev toky effect their porpoee, eren 
iriihoat ejiIinU. And we must use affiiaiou^' 

33. DulocatioDS, sprains. diHstases of bones, riolent aepantiOD, ahmp- 
tiun of the extremities of bones, and distnkinings, eo as to isdnoe ranu or 
tnigtu, in these cases we must apply the bandages so as not to compTeaa 
tbff (Ntrt whence the displacement took place, and that we mar render 
then t^t at the aide to which the displacement was, and gire the limb 
an inclination in the opposite direction, and that in an exceestre degree. 
We emplojr bottdBges, compreeses, snspenuon of the limb in a eliug, atti- 
tude, extension, friction, rectification; and along with these the aflusion 
of mnch water.' 

24. In treating parts which are atrophied, we mast compirebend a oon- 
■jderahle part of the sound limb with the band^;e, so that bv the inflnx 
tberebj prodnmd. the waeted )art may acqoin* a supply greater than its 
Ion, and may be thus disposed to growth and restoration of its fleshy 
patUL It is better also to bandage the pnrts abore. as the thigh in the 
case of the leg, and also the th^h and leg of the opposite ^e, so that 
they may be placed in similar circumstances, and may both equally be 
depriTed of motion; and that the supply of nourishment may be alike 
curtailed and open to both. The compression should be tho effect rather 
of the nnmh«- of the bouidages than of their tightness. We relax &ret the 
part most requiring it, and hare recourse to that kind of friction which 
win promote the growth of flesh, and to uffusion. No splints.' 

' It b tonaf:tt to my purpose to enter upon a discussian of the diOerent iead~ 
UK" ia tliim pata^rtaph, as this would oci-upy too much time and spoce. See 
Oalen. FoCs, and Littre. Asl have tianslafa^d it, the meanii^r seems obvious, and 
Um ivacttoe very latiooal. The subject herein treated vrill be found more hiUy 
di wid in the woit On Fractures. 

> TliM pongtapli, as Galen remarks, contains an epitome of a variety of mat- 
ten whicfa ate fully treated of in the treatises, On Fruclures, and On ttie Articula- 
tiooa. Whatever H obscure tn it will reatlily t>citnders1oudupi>nrercreniv totboe 
woriu. I riiaD onlj notieG a few of tlie terms whicli may be somewliat obscure 
la the modeiB reader who is nut familiar with tlic two treatises uow t^femi} to. 
Diaalaaia m ifae separation of the two bones not connected logetlipr by tliartlirosH, 
but iu imn>Mliat« oonuection, such as the separMtiou of Ihv radius from the ulna 
at the eJboM--)oint, and Uie separation of tlie cranial bones at a sututv. Abrup- 
liim a4>pli«9 to the tutajiping oS of tbe extremity of a bone, such us tliat of the 
bumerua Tlie distfainingB, or distortions (AuutTptitfiepa), relate {iriudpally to 
caM« of clnb-tout. and will come to be more properly treated ot in the portion of 
the wort On the ArliculAtions. which relates to tliat subject, 

* Upon reference to Galen, it will be seen that lie bestows a very lt>nprthy and 
elaborate Commentaty on this paiagrapli, portly in illustration of ilii! verbal 
meaain^ ot the term here used, and partly in diM:ussin^ the merit of the practical 
rules laid down by our author. ^ atrophied parts in tliia plaM, Hippocratea 
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25. Those things which are for the purpose of giving support and 
strength to the part, as to the breast, side, liead, and so forth, are used in 
such cases as the following: for pulsations, that there may be no motion 
in the part; and in separation at the sutures of the skull, in order to give 
support; and in order to strengthen the chest and head, in coughs, sneez- 
ings, and other movements. In all these cases the same measure of ban- 
daging is to be observed, for where the injury is, there the bandage should 
compress most, and something soft is to be placed below that suits with 
the complaint; and we must not apply the bandages tighter than just to 
stop the pulsations from creating disturbance, and that the separated 
parts at the sutures may be brought into contact, they must not be such 
as absolutely to stop the coughs and sneezings, but so as to give support, 
and, without occasioning uneasiness,* prevent the parts from being shaken. 

would appear to allude to parts which have become wasted in flesh owing to the 
compression and want of exercise during tlieir treatment for fractures. The 
treatment of emaciated parts is briefly laid down by Paulus ^qineta, Book I., 
59, and the other authorities. See the Commentary. It is remarkable that, as 
far as I can discover, none of the later authorities make mention of the loose 
bandaging: here recommended by our author. Galen, however, states that he had 
used it as directed by Hippocrates, and with good effect. 

' There is not much in this paragraph which stands in need of illustration, but 
then Galenas Commentaiy is well deserving of being consulted. He explains 
that, in affections of the head and chest, it was customary to use small pillows 
and bags filled with millet to give support to the parts aifected and stop motion 
in theni. It will be remarked, that in this place our author makes distinct 
mention of diastasis or separation of the bones of tlie cranium at the sutures. See 
above. 
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TIIK ARGUMENT. 

The wnrk comnienres with an announcement of the general principle 
t upon wiiiub all cases of fracture and tUslocation are to be rcctitied, wliich 
I ia this, that exteneioii should be made jib straight as possible, the term 
I straight being immediately afterward explained to bo meant ae applying 
I to that direction which is most natural to the limb aSiicted, that is to say, 
[ the jKiaition which will afford the patient most ease and comfort after the 
f limb has been properly arranged. This principle of treatment he illus- 
trates at couaiderable length, and with great force of argument, in the 
case of the fore-arm, and reviews the different positions in which it had 
been recommende*! that it should be placed, namely, the state of prona- 
tion, of supination, the intermediate, and, lastly, that of the archer when 
he is in the attitude of tlrawiug the string of his bow. The author shows, 
in a very strikmg manner, the evil effects resulting frtim the practice of 
not putting the limb, during the process of bandaging, into the attitude 
in which it is meant that it should be kept afterwards, as by the change of 
position the whole apparatus will be in so far deranged. g§ 1 — 3. 

Fractures of the fore-arm arc next considered, and most minute direc- 
tions are given regarding the whole process of managing it — the setting 
I of the fractured bones — the application of the bandages, the compresses, 

> and splints, and the arrangement of the limb after the process is eom- 

> pleted. The general rules of practice laid down for the management of 
I this case are meant to apply to all fractures, with a few exceptions. 

§4—7. 

Fracture of the arm, or humerus, is next considered, and here our 

author's mode of procedure ia highly deservinj; of attention, as being con- 

I mderably different from the metlio<l now in use: he attaches much impor- 

> tance to the mode in which extension is made, and pointedly directs that 
' the limb be placed in its proper position before the application of the ban- 

iges and the rest of the apparatus, g 8. 
He then proceeds to the consideration of the foot and the injuries of 
the bones which compose it. § tt. 

The displacement of the tursil bones from those of the 1^ are next 
L eonaidered, by which luxations of the astragalus and os calcis are probably 
mt. gglO, 11. 
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Afli»i' u l»rM^f (irwription of tho })onc8 of the leg, he gives an acoonnt, 
\\\ |iiotu»ml ioriHH, of luxutioiis of tlie foot, and tlien describes veiy elabo- 
nitolv t ho |mHH«H8 of nHiuoing them, and of conducting the treatment after- 

KmotUM'Mof tho K^g are then treated of at considerable length in §§15, 
\\K l\ IS, 

Kniv^timvi of the thigh-l>one an^ next taken into consideration, and 
Muvnt mitiute dinvtion^ art* given for tlie management of them in §§ 19, 
^JV\ \U, \*\\ '*'»« OwT author gives wme acxjount of the canals, or gutters, 
thv»\ uahI fornnviviug tho limb in i^ase^of fractureii leg or thigh; he does 
u\'t tuuoli apprv^Yo of thorn, but gives it as his opinion that the beneficial 
ottwts K^t t!u>u\ ha\l Ihvu much oxaggoratoil. 

i\'tu(vutut ft*Hv*tur\Hii arv uoxt considervHl, and all the different modes 
o( tr\*«ittiv^ thorn whioh >r%*n* thou in vogue an* discussed, and freely crit- 
K*t.A^t tu §g 'e4x ^^. ^i^ "'T. ^5^, "eiK Tho exfoliation of the bones and the 
^•j'Hmiiv^u of spioular Ar\* noxt brv>ught under ui^ioe, and the treatment of 
*t^v*h OAA** ^vW vvu*ivlor\xL § x»l\ 

Vam\ nrnu^' viirvvtivnis Ar\* srivon r\»laiivo to tho rviiuotion of broken 
N»n\*«^ l;^ m^ti^u* o? :hv \*^vr, aiKi tho trx^tmont aftorwarvl. ^ -H. 3?. 

I'ho trx'HtrtKvt: '*» :hvw vaA'«> .u whk*h i: lia:^ Kvn found inpnicticable 
<ft» "^^luvv th\* ^Tfc^'^urwl Vi-A-*^ i* •i^j'Xt vloIivvrwL iuoludiug many important 
v^hti^'i-^^Ltort.^ ^'^iokr^? -^^^ •iiio ovt.*rA::ott of lvr.c«is and tho rwoct ion of them. 

Pko .«i.njc^'r '^Vvm^vaV. ?SiL*cur\*so? :U^ fouiur and humxTus isf^xnt- 
v^•^ KN-^HT^At *tt*l ^^v* :*^,t*;:f'<ffv. :t >ucl\ vUsi^^ whor. i: is to be act^mpced 
*«. /^^v'-.'s M\tia;o?. ^ '»"*. ?i?\ 

"-1 ^ ^ ^**» **^'» «* «-• «-"'* ••- -iv' "'t^•*c.^.■ * jl:v,i 5U>^X'ci3xr.s Am "lae 

. ■>»< M\5v ^» tU -'V'l. >e»> '*',"0*'**'**' **-''..Sij"^ ".'A' *^"^i. ' it. 

^"^ ♦ \w • V. X • ! v '.1^ •.%. ■*.•.•• L • *v • s '. . t • N ■ ♦x - X. • » ■ .'S y". y^ 

♦>«^,l':^ >^^«i :t4k« "v •",.■, * • \'.' ■■ . • : * ■. X ■">» ■ I * -N* *.•.*.. ■•• "* • \ «* 

iHm. i v\i\5vk"t^ tv*i* :*. •:^'v % ' , : w*- n'.i ^^^ v. • \* :^ • i :^ >i; '• ', 
1» ■^tK'X'*^ > •- \•^«^,\ i'^%t*\< %V*1\. xt -. '. 'S '••■:.' .r « ' \t.^. ' .>!*.>.;■•":« 
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& considemWe [Kirtion of tlie next work, which ia more pspecially devoteii 
to dialoca lions, is ot-CHjiied with obeervations on fractures. It ia difliciilt 
to account in n satisfuctory manner for this want of arrangement, more 
especially as the two treatises are generally acknowledged to liave consti- 
tuted originally one work. The most plausible conjecture which I can 
form, in order to account for this mixing up together of the different 
matters in each, ia this,— that when, for convenience sake, the work was 
divided into two, namely, one part "On Fractures," and another "On the 
Articulations," it was found necessary, in order to give a clear view of the 
subjectE treated of in the one, to illustrate them by extracts relative to the 
cerate subjects treated of in the other. And, in fact, although the sub- 
jects here discussed bo given rather confusedly, it will be found, in a prac- 
tical point of view, very convenient, nay, indispensably necessary, to con- 
sider certain fractures and dislocations at the same time, in order to es- 
toblish an accurate diagnosis between them. For example, how is it pos- 
eible to understand dislocations at the elbow without a knowledge of frac- 
tures of the extremities of the bones which enter into the formation of it, 
namely, of the humerus and the Iwues of the fore-arm ? And again, who 
could understand fractures at the lower end of the tibia and fibula with- 
out an acquaintance with dislocations at the ankle-joint? Altogether, 
then, it certainly appears to me, upon mature reflection, rather an advan- 
tage to the student to have these two classes of accident treated of to- 
gether, as they are in this and the succeeding work. The complete man- 
in which the various subjects are handled, the admirable plan upon 
which our author proceeds from obvious and indisputable principles, can- 
mot (ail to command the admiration of everj' careful and intelligent reader. 
The whole treatise, also, is written in so lucid a style that, with the few 
foot-notes which I have addetl, the reader will find no more difficulty in 
availing himself of the contents of tliis work, although written twenty- 
two centuries ago, than if it had been n> publication of the present day. 
I shall now only make a few observations on certain subjects, either be- 
cause they seem to require some elucidation, owing to their being treatetl 
of very suocinctly, or because I look upon them as being particularly de- 
•erring of attention. 

The process of setting, bandaging, and arranghig a fractured limb, 
although this truly Is now a liackneyed subject, will be found described 
in this treatise with so much precision, that I am persuaded the surgeon 
of the present day may derive information from it, for it appears to me 
that certain of the rules of practice here laid down by Hippocrates, are 
sometimes improperly overlooked by the modern practitioner. For ex- 
ample, although the propriety of putting a fractured limb, before it ia set, 
into the position in which it is to bo kept aft«rwardB, is so clearly stated 
in this vork, it is often disregarded in modern practice, and the conse- 
quences here described follow accordingly, namely, the derangement of 
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til. i..ni.l.ijn'»\ III!''. ' "tu'-rjui'Miiy, i|iH|iiHri.TrnTir, of t.ln* fra<*tur»^l portions 

..t I I .ifi- 1 rill |iM«iiic»!i of fill' limli is >ilr>rrfj«l. I iim also of opinion, 

■ifh 1 ii.ivMij^ i'i»|mh(»mIIv Hfloptffl rhi- pHMtifuj rfcommonrle<i by Hippoc- 
i-ii. ■. ili'it tip* ml*' li'^rn rtlntnl, iifit. to Jipply thi* banrlajres an<i apparatus 
i..v:*M<l tliM ri>irtiirni1 ImmIi. irt r:oii<irtt«^Tii witli stjuikI principles, ami that 

• ii.- i)i<|»itlMii« rioin ii III iiKMlf'rn |»nu-tit!f> '\a, in many rarieri, anytliing bnt 
.11. >in)>ii>\i«tMi>Mi riiK I liMvo liiiitcd ill t lift iinfif itut jons on thc pret^LHllng' 

• •.■•ii..:,>, •Hill I piMi now t^ldil In lini) (luit so 'liritiii^iiishtMl an antlioritv as 
M M'il»"iii'in» joiiK IMP iMoxjinw^iiiij tliJM opiuitjn. Treating of the splints 

.♦iipn"..!-;. •III.) iMitnl?ii;i'^ iimmI III tlir I Ii p[ »o« • ra t i<: Hvst em of bandaging 
.« I.. I I Ml,. 1 iimK. Ito FnIiU " Ur<\o tMiliii jriir iongucur, f|ui clioque nos 
i..ii.iiM i. <:, . •!» i'») twi In I liiMiiyMi'ii ijiii st» boriir a nM'Ouvrir ravant-bms 
I... I. II, ..-♦iw ri*»)*ii In <m I'i tiitiiii v\ iiwr Irs bandes et avmr lesattelles? 

!*• I i< I • ii'.'t in".v |i/i^; inaiH|iir |M»ur liMJire, et jr n'lusitenu pas 

? ' •• r ' •» ' ' . * ^! 'vin.lo^. rp< ;itiplUw. proloiiiji'rs siir la main, ne sont 
.' "«' .■ )'.»• iM lo.,! V (>>wm), fiium «;t viiMwo rl It'jjiliine, el elle^? ont de 

< tn.-.o^ I'm ibi^r >M iM n»li\ alirlirs ou liandagi's ne sent 

»" • I vMi|.!i, ^'1 |vii MO ^p!t'l('M(M'\(i nnir le s|uellette natnrel 

?'•' I •••"I" t" mkim'mv s,^ I.'m^«iumu\ Nil forme, ^si s^>lidite. et 

' ••» ts^< ^-^^ •••«''.'M.-.'i m .Irl.i. A i!u»MiN il*i!ulioation5 routes 

'' ,1,.....- ^^■!^■»i { i." .,..^» u»Mi rT^'!^ll»re fm^'turO. ^^nir 

. \ • v .......■•!».■'■. : .^ i>.- -^ ,-v-- \»..- '^•••::\< *U*i^ '/ir'.ituobilitt. a 

■ «r •" ^ '■• i ' ■ ..-i-.i..- .^^^. ^.. ..■..^. ■'^NfcMnan'"' .;::-.» iiou5 
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often saw iwJopted in hospital practice. Our aiitlior's treittnieiit of com- 
pound fractures ie also doacrving of much attention, hs indicating the large 
amount of eiperience which he must have bad in thia way. 

There are three surgical subjects which are very fully, hut yet rather 
confosedly, treated of byonr author in this and the two following works, 
namely, the accidents which bufall the knee, the ankle, and the elbow. 

On DixloiMtmii of the Knee, 

It strikes one as very remarkable, that the ancient surgeons should all 
speak of dislocations at the knee-joint as being of frequent occurrence, 
whereas they are now rcgarfed as being among the rarest accidents of the 
kind to wliich the joints of the human bofly are subject. In this case, 
wc must either suppose that the ancient sm^eons hud somehow been 
guilty of a mistake, or that the accident bad been more common in ancient 
times tlian it is now. I have often wondered whether the Jifliculty might 
not be got over, by supposing that the wrestlers at tho public games of 
his country, who, it is clear, furnished Hippocrates with a large propor- 
tion of his cases of fracture and dislocation, may not have been particu- 
larly liable to this accident. Having once met with a very interesting 
case of dislocation at the knee-joint, I persuade myself that I cannot 
bettor illustrate this subject than by giving a Report of it which I pub- 
lished in the Lomhiu Medical Gazvlte, Dec. 1842. I do so the more 
readily, as it will enable me to correct some unfortunate typographical 
blunders which occur in the Report as it appeared in the Gazette. 

" Case of Dislocation of the Knee-joint. — By Francis Adams, Esq., 
Surgeon; Sept. 10th, 1843. Alexander Robie, a.-t. 35, while in the aet of 
carrying provender between two large bullocks in their stall, was knocked 
down by a stroke of one of their hind legs on the right knee; and while lying 
down on the ground, was severely injured by being trod upon in several parts 
of the body, especially near the middle of the right leg. I saw him about 
two hours after the accident, and found the bones of the right leg lying 
on the fore part of the femur; the articular cavities could be distinctly 
felt, while, below, the contour of the condyles could bo traced . in short, 
I never saw a case of dislocation in which tho symptoms were bo 
strongly marked. Tho patella waa pulled considerably up the thigh; but 
it appeared pretty obvious that neither the ligamentiim palellw, nor tho 
tendon of the triceps, was ruptured; but my impression at the time cer- 
tainly was, that, in order to admit of so great a displacement, all tho prin- 
cipal ligaments of the joint must be torn. The limb was immovably ex- 
tended. By making proper extension and counter-extension, the reduc- 
^on was effected with little difficulty. The limb was then bandaged 
loosely, from the toes to near the middle of the thigh, and laid half-bent 
on a thick pillow, and evaporating lotions were directed to be applied 
oocaeionally. For some days no severe symptoms occurred in tho joint; 
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hut Birdlifij; HI') mpinimtioR hunng aftenrnrd* taken |Jsee in the leg, 
(Mjiocudl; nlKMit the uulf 'rf it, the bandages had to be remored luid poul- 
ik** niifiliud. Th« limb continaed vi:ry mach ewollen, and the discharges 
)w<ainio Mid, while, owing gterhaps t« it* weight, tho bones of the leg, 
nlwut the twelfth day, were dragged downward, so as tlien to give the 
kniMi-Joiiit th<! apiteanuice of a Hcmi -luxation backwards. The ]imb was 
aeeurKd in thi; Uwt mumuT that could lie inan^:ed in its tender state, and 
t'le bonvm rtHairiod in potiition by means of a jointed splint applied below 
tliv thigh and leg. 

"30th. The limb hu gone on getting doily into a worse state; the 
foot baa lost its heat and Bensibility, and the whole leg behind up to the 
knee iit of a darkish green color. About the calf of the leg it is greatly 
Nwollun, and the discliarge from it very copious. The joint is so looee 
tliut th<> bontM (-Jtn with difficulty l>o kept in position: the pulse about 115. 
Hu liMftgriHHl to liHVii his limb removed to-morrow, if no improvcmenth 
tnkti plowi in the interval. 

" (M. Int. I lunputttted the tirnb to-day about the middle of the thigh* 
witli the WHtistiinoe of my professioiml neighbor Mr. Wulker. The patie 
Imro the o|*ratLoii with great furtitude, and appeareii soon afterward 
much relieved from liiii sutTeriugB. The muscles felt so soft uud flabbyJ 
UM to excite apprehensions in my mind, that the vessels might not bear thi 
ligatures well; no unpli^usant Byinptoms, however, occurred, and in t 
course of throe weeks the stnaip was completely healed. 

"We examined Iho (wirte alwat the knee-joint immediately after the 
operation. As I hwl formerly suitposed to bo the case, the tendon of 
the i/imdriceps and liganunlum jitite/liF were entire; the latter, however, 
wrw reinurkubly stretched and slackened: contrary to my expectations, 
I rmiiii! that tho latenil ligaments were not torn. Upon cutting into the 
joint, the enieial ligumenta wore found to be torn in pieces, but uU the 
otlier [Ntrtit were imJnjured; the ]K)sterior ligament, the heads of the gas- 
trocnemius, iiod the |K>pliteal vessels, being all safe from any serions in- 
jury. The limb below boing n general mass of suppuration and putridity, 
wiui but oursorily examined; it appeared certain, however, that the baek^ 
jmrt of the h'g hud been bruised to the state of a pulp. The oondyl€i| 
of the femur were snuiewhat smaller than they normally are, and were ■ 
ruundod us to show an unusniU agititude to sliji out of the urticular cavH 
ties; ami to this eoiistruction of the bones, joined, perhaps, to some pra 
teruHtural laxity of tlie ligaments, the accident, in all probability, is to b 
Moribcd. 

" This would appear to 1» one of the rarest dislocstions to which t 
jointji of thts human body an.' subject. The only unequivocal case wbid 
I know o( w having beeu reported in this country, is the one related brri 
Mr. .loiiHtlian Toogood, iu the " Provincial Medical and Sui^ical Jonmal.^I 
Juno, t84S. Anttther, supposed to bo of a simihir nature, he jnjstly f».>I 
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gardii ns probably incompletp. In tlieae two cases recovery took |»lHCt' 
without any untoward symptomB, as I have no doubt would have hap- 
pened to my patient, fiod the injury been contiiie<l to the kneo-joint. 
Mr. Toogood mentions, tliat neitlier Sir Aatley Cooper, Dupuytren, nor 
Rotix, had ever met with such a case, nor, us far lis I can discover, do 
wiy of our latest writers on surgery mention having ever had occasion to 
treat this accident. Cheaolden, although correct in stating that ' tlie knee 
oannot be completely dislocated without breaking the cross ligaments' 
(Anatom. p. 45), may be supposed from the problematical way in which 
he expresBes himself, to have had no esperience of such a case, Boyer 
iilso writes of the accident in e<]uivocal terms, and is wrung in stating that 
the heads of the gastrocnemius, and other soft parts, must neccBsarily be 
torn. Of the ancient anthoritios in surgery Celsus is the only one who 
makes mention of dislocation forwards: he says, ' In priorem noii prolabi 
plerique scri])serunt; jiotestqne id vero proximum ease, cum inde opposita 
patella ipsa quoque tihice caput contineat. Meges tamen eum cui in pri- 
orem partem excidisset, a se curatum esse memoriis prodidit.' (viii. 21.) 
Hippocrates, the great ancient anthority on fractures and dislocations, 
describes dislocations of the knee outward, inward, and backward, but 
says nothing of dislocations forward; and all the other ancient writers on 
flurgery, both Greek and Arabian, repeat the same statement In like 
manner the earlier surgical vn-iters in modem times, being all servile copy- 
ists of the Arabians, give the same account of dislocations at the knee. 
See TheodoricuB, ii., b'i. As far us 1 can learn, the case now related is 
the only one on record in which the actual stJite of the parts was ascer- 
tained by dissection." 

Since writing the above report, I have ascertained that I had overlooked 
■In unequivocal case of dislocation at the 'knee-joint related by our old au- 
thority, Wiseman. He describes it most circumstantially, te the effect that 
" the head of the os tibiae was shot under the thigh-bone, and lay strotelied 
out straight. By making extension and counter-extension, and fixing the 
limb towards the buttocks, it slipped into its place," This, then, was a 
case of dislocation of the tibia backwards, and in so far differed from mine, 
which was a dislocation forwards. It has been made a question whether 
or not our author, in treating of displacements at the knee, regards the 
femur or the tibia as the fixed point, M, Littrf' inclines to the o|>inion, 
that he makes the tibia the fixed point, and reganis the femur as the part 
which is displaced: according to this rule, the case L have related would 
have been ranked by Hippocrates as a dislocation backwards. It would 
appear, then, after all, that the case related above is one of the forms 
which Hippocrates recognizes. Of the lateral dislocations noticed by 
Hippocrates, and the other ancient authorities, there is hardly any une- 
qtUTOcal CHsereported in modern works on surgery. I am inclined to think 
tiiat tiuiy must all be incomplete, or connected with congenital malfor- 
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L SblilBXatwna onnatitato a dan of accideDts, abont tbo nataie of 
Ahv ia atiU nndi uncvrtaintT, after all the ioTtat^atioiis which 
■* ^thaymtL at late Tears. Hanv of tbea vomM appear to be 
SifhB^aeelB of the Bmu-lnnar rartihgea. It a enrioas to mnarlc, 
1 m^ urtwii antboritiea agree with the aheieat in refveeentmg dis- 
■ttfOakseeaeaTietTiDDdclaKof accidents. Wiaeimui aajrs, *' Tbey 
t ASnlt to radticv, nor sotted to mch acodw it B as thoea of tin 
' (t., 9.) TeaJina speaka ot them as being tctt mripiiliauit aeci- 
iifi^ii-4. that the patient himself can readily reduce them. 
1^ Mag. i., IT.) Anbrase Pan' writes of them in ainilar UnuL 
that these, and other modern anthoritios, nierriy copy from 
and that wvere qiraiiiE, cxaggnated bvthe iisagt- 
HiieaB •< the pataents into di«loo*tioD£. bav« been often reoognised as 
mA hf the jiiHiftaiiifiiiil attendanlB. 

€f» tif .f(r.t^M/« irJUrA bifi^ Ikt B»m$ ^ikf EOm. 

JiM there is eaaroelr a Rnhjcct conneeted with mrgei; man 
OTOi at the present day. thai) the frHCturts and luxations wluch c 
tiie dfamr-joitit, ao ii. is otir to which Hipi»iXTiitM had erideatiy p 
most sahnitr attention, and accordinfriy htr has trrst*^ of it in three diflei^.:* 
tart wm-ks. namely, at *' Pnwtumt" g§ 38, 39. 40. 41, ti. 43. 44, 45, 46; 
•■ ArOcnlations," ^ IT, 18, 19. 'Hi. 21, 2-;. 2S. 24. 25. 6«: " Mochlicna," 
g^ T. s, S, 10. 11, 12. IS, Of the im)x>rtant matters rtsnnuned in these 
jam^rraplis I now fwl myiwlf called njwn to attempt an scronite analyns, 
wtUkhi) which it must Iw admitttnl that my translation «ui poesese bot 
Intlr value; for bo formn bnl A \-cry impcrfwl idw* of the dnttee of a 
translatior who ihink!< \w h«« nothing to ilii hnt merely to render a 
tocabloR of lhrt>rifrina1 inlo tW c^irrraixindini^nniNi in Uie laupuige of tl 
tran^atioii, withmit i>oiuvrnit)K liimn^K with lU« e»K4 sense and impt 
of tiic oripiiial anthor. 

I shHil now ]>t\>oocd t>i oiMimei^ttt hII the \-Krirtios of didocatiaaa 
fraetnre at the (■llmwjrtiiit, wliii'li our nwtlior dcecnbca, <», 
apjKarE to d(»cril>i>, 

1. I>islwatJon oi tlie ulna and nullii* haoVwi»T\K "Articnlaiiona," 
19—23: •' t-mctui^" g 43; " Mfh>W(.'«.." « H; there his d« 
agree rerj- well with t how of Kit iMt<-v ('rti^(ier, Mr. Braupby Ooc^er^ 
and all the hMt mo-lwn Hiilhorllliv, innmiplt't.' dislocations, d 
hy onr aatbor. "Arti.-nUli.tn.," || i; Vt; " Krortiiros," ^ », ^ 
" MochlicuB." g U: Inti. swHrnlv r».t^nl)wil by moil<>m anthoritios." 

2. Dtslooationof th* iilnaniwl ni.tlnir<»r)Mti^U| pk« " fVaotwres," § « 

' LodHrra In \\w MMI.*! <huuHt>, K.. DIM 

•Cbolfos inik«t, lupmk* of lK.«m|it"** Maral ■ll*t«>«iM.>ni^ but ofil.r in v 
general iL-nuft (g lOWv 
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*' Articulations," §§ 19—23; '" Mochlicus," § 9. This case is scartelv 
admitted as j>osBible, by niodern autJjoritiea, niilfss attended with fracture 
of the olecranon. Ih-. Fcrgus^on, however, is not quite decideti upon 
thia point, and in great lasity of the joint I can easily suppose it ])06sible. 

3. Complete lateral dislocation cleBcribed at "Fractures," § 41; "Ar- 
tiulationa,'' g§ 18 — 32: " Moclilicus," g 12. This case is scarcely recog- 
nized as poBsiblti'hy Sir Charles Bell, Sir Astley Cooper, Mr. Bransby 
Cooper, and Mr. Liston; but is distinctly admitted by Chelius, § 1048, 
and partially so hy Mr. *R. Adams, in the "Cyelnpaedia of Anatomy."' 

4. Partial or incom]ilete lateral dislocations described at " Fractures," 
§ 40. These are recognized and described by Sir Charles Bell. Mr. Lis- 
ton, Mr. R. Adams, in the " Cyolopiedia ot Anatomy," and by Chelius, 
and ail our best authorities of the present day. 

5. Luxation of the radius forward, backward, and to either side, ob- 
scurely noticed at " Fractures," g 41 — 44; "Articulations," | IS. Those 
backward and forward are described by Sir Astley Cooper, Mr. Bransby 
Coojwr, Mr. R. Adams {Cyc, Anat., 1. c), and all our best authorities: 
but lateral dislocation lias been noticed by few. It is recognized, how- 
ever, by Sir Astley Cooper, in the Appendix to his work on Luxations, 
and Mr. R. Adams, in the " Dublin Journal of Medical Science," vol. 
xxii., p. 504. 

6. Fractures of the olecranon, described by our author at " Fractures," 
§ 45, and still more distinctly by Galen, (Chirurgici Gneci, p. 87), Sir 
Charles Bell, and all the best modem authorities describe this accident in 
similar terms. I may mention, under this head, that neither Hippocra- 
tes, nor any other author, ancient or modern, as far as I am aware, has 
noticed rupture of the tendon of the triceps, and yet I have met with a 
caee of this accident. 

7. Abruption of the articular extremity of the humerus, that is to say, 
of its apophysis or trochlea, is described by our author as being an acci- 
dent which, although it may appear more serious, is, in fact, far milder 
than moet of the injuries of the elbow-joint, "Fractures," §46. It is 
more distinctly noticed by Galen, in a fragment of his "Commentary," 
presen'ed by Cocchi {CUirurg. Gnec, p, Sfi): "Abruption is not a dilfer- 
ent sort of injury from fracturi', but abruption is a fracture taking place 
in the seat of the articulation. Inthearticulationat the elbow eometinies 
the bone of the fore-arm is broken off,' and sometimes that of the arm 
(the humerus). " Nothing can bo more distinct than the description given 

1 Abnormal ConditioQ of Ithe Elbow-joint 

* Does he meao fracture of the coronoid process of the ulna? Dr. Fergusson. 
as far as I am aware, is the only one of our receat authorities who hint'i that it is 
often fractured in dislocations backward. Sir A. Cooper, however, has also 
noticed fracture of the coronoid process. See his work on Dislocations, etc., p. 
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by these two authors, ami yet it is eiTigtilar tliat soarcely any 
autlionty has noticed this accident, although 1 l)eUcve it to Im of 
occurrence. Complicated with dialocationa, it has, indeeJ, been described 
of late, aiid mogt distinctly by Sir Cliarles Bell and Baron Dupuytren, 
Sir Charles writes of it thus: " Fracture through Ike trochlea and across 
the fossa. Take care t-o distinguish this accident from dislocation of th« 
ulna and radius iMckwarda, etc."' Baron Dupuytren, in like manner, 
bis admirable work, on Fractures and Dislocations, lately reprinted by ths 
Sydenham Society, gives a masterly account of this case when it puts on 
the appearance of dislocation at the elbow-joint, but neither he, nor any 
other authority of late years, as far as I am aware, has descrilwd the cai 
when not accompanied by displacement. This appears to me most r 
markable, since I can attest, from the most ample experience, that it 
an aocident of very frequent occnrrence, insomuch that scarcely a year 
passes in which 1 am not called upon to treat several cases of it. It 
most frequently in young persons from falls, and may be readdy discoT- 
ered by pulling gently at the arm and fore-arm, and placing the thumb 
on the front of the articulation, when a crepitus will be eawly detected. 
If not detected and properly treated, the case ends in a stiff joint, so that 
extension cannot bo made to a greater extent than about 130 or 140 d&i 
grees, and flexion also is imperfectly performed. The fore-arm at first 
should be l>ent at about a right angle to the arm, and secured with band- 
.tges, asthe ligatures are uanallyput on after venesection, but these shoulcl 
soon be loosed, and the motion of the joint secured by making extension 
in good time. I also avail myself of the present opportunity to state it 
as my own belief, after a pretty extensive acquaintance with this class of 
accidents, that what is taken for a dislocation at the elbow is usually com- 
plicated with fracture of the aiwphysis of the humerus. Hence it is thafc 
l>fttient8 so frequently complain of their surgeon liaving left them with ft 
irtifl joint after such an accident. 

8. Congenital dislocation at the elbow-joint is briefly noticed by our 
author; " Mochlicus," § II; " Articulations," § 21. Cases of congenital 
dislocations would appear to be particularly rare, but yet congenital dislo--,. 
cation of the radius is noticed by Dupuytren and R. Adams. 

From the account wliich I have now given of our author's opinioni' 
regarding the accidents which befall the elbow-joint, it will be admitl 
even at the present day, that his information on the subject was alirn 
complete. The only well-marked case which is omittetl by him is tl 
separate dislocation of tlie ulna; it is noticed by Mr. Bransby Cooper va^ 
the following terms: "It soniotimee, but very rarely, occurs that the 
ulna is thrown backward from the inner condyle, without a corresponding 



■ loHtitutes ot Surgery, p. 1S6. 

' Cydopieilia of Anatomy, Abnoi-nml Elbcn 
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displacement of the ratliuB." It is also noticed by Sir Astley Cooper and 
by R, Adams in the "Cyclopsedia of Anatomy." But, in fact, it had 
been distinctly describwl in ancient times, by CelaiiB and OribasiuB. See 
the Comment, on Paulcs ^oineta, Book VI., 115. Is it not. in so far, 
oonBolatory to find that a great genius, like our author, does not antici- 
pate all the discoverieB which any subject he handles is capable of receiv- 
ing? Yet, after tbo lapse of twenty- two eenturios, how few additions havo 
.been made to the information which he snppllea on this head! ' 

On the Fracturfs and Dislocations at the A?ikle-joint, 
In order to nnderatand the account given by our author of accidents 
which befall the ankle-joint, it will be necessary to advert to liia deaorip- 
tion of the bones which compose the leg. Turning, then, to " Fractures," 
, and " Mochlicus," g 1, it will be seen that Hippocrates describes the 
tibia and fibula as being united together, above and below, by an tpiphysis, 
and it appears problematical wliether, by the lower ppiphynis, ho meant 
the outer malleoluB, or ho two malleoli taken together; and further, it 
will be a question for the reader to consider whether he does not use the 
term vaguely, sometimes in the one sense and sometimeB in the other. It 
is to b« borne in mind that Hippocrates lived at a time when the tt-rms of 
n-crc by no means strictly defined. ThuB it is well known that ho 
applies the term nerve (ysvpnv) to nerves properly speaking, and also to 
tendons and membranes. By " groat vertebni " he sometimes means the 
Kcond cervical, sometimes the first dorsal, and at other times the last 
Inmbar. It seems undeniable tliat he applies the term "head of the 
hamema," both to its upper and inferior extremity." It need not be 
thought singular, then, that he should be found to use the term epiphyaia 
in the same indefinite manner. He knows nothing of the diBtinction be- 
tween, epipht/six and tipopht/xin, as applied by Galen, the one to the junc- 
tion of two bones together, and the other to a protuberance of a single 
bone;* the latter term, indeed, he rarely or never uses, as applied to 
bones. See Foes, " CEcon. Hippoerat." 

We shall now examine the eontanta of the paragraphs in which these 

The render may Hnd it iDleresting to compare witli the list of accidents de- 
scribed by our author tliat which is given of them in tlie Cycloptedia or Anatomy: 
I, IiUxatioiis of both boaes backwards; 3, Luxations of both bones lateraUy, com- 
plete and iDcomplete; 8, Luxations of both bones laterally and posteriorly; 4, Lux- 
ation of the ulna alone backwards; S, Luxation of the radius alone forward; 6, 
Luxation of the radius externally and superiorly; 7, Complete luxation of the 
radius btwJcwards; 8, Sub-luxation of the radius backwards; 9, Congenital luxa- 
ttoo of the rwlius." (Abnormal EI !)ow. joint.) 

Our old autliurfty Wiseman, in like manner, applies the term "head" to the 
iaterior as well as to the upper extremity ot Qie humeruB; he says, " tb'! os hu- 
i endeth broad towards the cubjt, with a double head," etc (vji.. 6j 
'De Ossibus ad Tf rones, 
Vol. n.— 3. 
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iicoidimtfl arc dt<anribtKl, Sot' " Fractures," § 10, 11, 12, 13; " Articulv 
tioiiK," gg rt.1, «4, 85, m. H7i •' MoehlicuB," §g 27, 28, 29, 30, 31. 

DiHlucHtiouH nf tlif uBlntfruhif, uiong witli the otiier bones of thv tarsus 
frtiin tho boniM of thi< leg, are clcscribetl at " FructiiroB," § 10, and at 
" ArticHlatioriB," gg 83, 86, f 7 : in the last of these paragmpha to the fol- 
lowing elloot: "111 those cases in which the foot is displaced, either by* 
iUoir or with il« u'piphysiB, it gt'iierally i» dislocated inwards." Nearly 
llw Mnio deKTiptioii is niiHiat^d at " Moohlicus," § 31, and dislocationa 
tliiMH' Imncfl iin^' othorwiso alluded to at §§ 27, 2S, 29, of the same wor 
Tho gn-iit puixlti is the description given at § H of " Fractures," whi' 
ie an fullowH: " The boiieii couiiectoit with the f<K>t are sometinies d 
pWtxl, Mtiuiotinied both the bones with the vpipbysis; aometimes thftj 
epiphysis is displaced, and sometimes the other bone." It would be' 
tvdioua to the prufwsional reader, I fear, if I were to go into a lengthened 
diM'DMioit of all (he diflereiii inieqirvtations wliich might be gireu of this 
vi<ry obsftirt' )ia£t«^-, and I must own that I hare but little heart for the 
M^k, kuuwiiifT, K» 1 do. tlkat 1 ahoidd not arrive at any very satlstactot; 
n'eull at tin' ixnichtsiuu of my long labors. I shall giv<^, then, a eumi 
view itf a •|U<«tioii, thf coiisidenitiou of which has cost me no little 
and applititlion. U by ffiipkysis is hcr»- meant the conjoined malleoli, 
tltat n to my, the vxtivmity of both bonce of the leg. the first case 
deMTibv^l thus: " The bonra coDQecte«l with the foot are sometimes ds- 
jifawed, sotui'limv^ boib bom« with tlie epiphysis," may be tak^i to mean 
«m)<lefnK-tuivof ilM'«>itremity of tlw log m the tminedtato vidnifyaf 
jitiitt — a caM* ot not unf miaeat oocnnvnott, and which, tmn am^ 

(eui-v, 1 know, puts o» wnr nncli the appninUKe of « diskcatioiii 

• tli» a tbe ct»> whteh Ur. Bnin^y Cooprr describes as dklocatioo 
k ftstragaltB outw^Ms.' Tbu ik-a ase. "sometumw the epiptiTiiB 
" auy BKNui tuMnxatimt oatwid: and the thinl, 
NMM,* Bay aplily to mbliuatiot) inward. Indeed, the «ocd 
xuedL («ini'j*( ) is genntiiy ntUie^cA by oai author to sohtasatiMift. 
i» to fee recalbctod tku. by diekoatMU at lite anklv. RippoctatM 
lik*' Su- Artky CtM(Mr. Xr. Btombv Ctepv, and most of oar 
aathwilK*. dhfheitfit of tfc» few althg Ity from the 

If w« tsra to tk> aMbarilM wtwqptm lo Hipfveratos, v« 
MMt vitk BBck that la aOda t J to tfaww aMitkiinl I^ 
whiKt. rtehs J^pM«a *ac fi b« o djafonbcn at Uw ankW ' 
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forward. But, after all, it is a eubject wliich still stands much in want of 
further elucidation. For my own part, after a good deal of ex])erience in 
treating theee accidents, I must say that I incline very much tfl Mr. Syme's 
viewB, and am diejwaed to range them with fraoturcB rather than with 
luxBtioiiB, for I believe that fracture is generally, if not always, the 
primary and the more important injury. 

Dislocation of the os caleis from the cuboid, or dislocation at Chopart'a 
tarsal joint, would seem to Ix: the accident descrilied at § U of 
Fractures,'' § 86 of "Articulations," and g 30 of "Mochlicua." See 
the annotations. 

These are the only luxations at the ankle described by our author, and 
I need scarcely say that they comprise the principal accidents of this class 
with which the modern surgeon is acquainted. It will !« seen, that the 
explanation of the passages in which they are noticed is attended with 
much difficulty; and I am bound to say, that great credit is due to M. 
Littre, and his countr}-men MM. Malgaigne and Bosquilion, for the 
paiuB they have taken in elucidating their obscurities. I shall !» much 
gratified if my exertions be found to have cost some additional light upon 
the subject. See further the annotations. 

Congenital dislocations at the ankle-joint, or clubfoot, and also those 
of the hip-joint and wrist will come to be treated of in the Argument 
prefixed to the next treatise. 



ON FRACTURES. 



In treating fractures and dislocations, the physician must make the 
esteufiion m straight as possible, for thi^; is the most natural direction. ' 
But if it incline to either side, it should rather turn to that of jironation. 
for there is thus less harm than if it be toward supination. Those, then, 
■who act in such cases without deliberation, for the most part do not fall 
into any great mistake, for the person who is to have his arm bound, 
presents it in the proper position from necessity, but physicians who fancy 
themselves learned in these matters, are they who commit blunders. 

I may mention at the commencement, Uiat, in this treatise and the succeed- 
ing one, On the Arti eolations, our author expresses himself in general so fully 
that there is Utile need of any commentary to explain his meaning. For tliis 
iQ my annotations on these two works will be much briefer than those on the 
preceding treatises. In this place 1 have to remark that the reader must tmder- 
■tand the epithet " straJg-ht," as explained by the context, that is to aay, as sijif- 
.nifyin^ " the mo-st natural" direction (or the Ihnb to which it is applied; its mean- 
ing in the ease at fractures ot the (ore-arm will appear presently. See au elabo- 
Ittt« disquisition on the meaning of the t*rm by M. Littrfi (tEuvres d'Hippocrat . 
torn. UL, p. 389). It does nut api-ear to me, hotFever, that there is any difficulty 
in comprehending our 'author's use o( the term. 
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r much rtody. th*n, in oni^r to eet s brobeDK 
■rt a>dio>iT physotui can perform it; bat I i 
■I; if gi'i'g t^ IcHifvr dhvctioiu on this mbject. Tcaraac I 
• irtiD bvrr the repatation of tjein^ skQ1«cl in giving the 
a to tbe arm in binding it up. while in reality Ihej ire onlj 
^mtmg ttMT «n igBamMc Bat many other things in oor art an 
jbIb«1 «C is tUE iMnnm. Iv people nUber admire «-hat is n«v, ahhot^ 
^Kg 4» Bet fcaov whether it be proper or not, than what tber are bccob- 
rabvady to be proper; and *bai is etrangr, they prefer 
to vbM ii obvimuk I tnnst tMnr state what the mistakes of medical men 
k 1 wioh to unteadi, and what iortmctton^ 1 bare to gire aa to 
geneBt of the arm; for what I have to bbt regarding it, will 
r lo the other bones in the body. 
Z. Tbe am, then, for that is the sabject we were treating of, vw 
pmmtfd in tbr ptow portion to be bound, bat the physcian forced Bis 
patirnt to holil it as the arrliers do when they project the ehonlder, and 
iu Ibis p^valMti Iw bound it up. thinking within liimself that he was actii^ 
aaxxmlit^ to Xaturr. and in proof of ibis he pointed oat that all the bonce 
in the foiv-arm wen> thus in a simight line, and that th« integuments both 
in«de and outside, wore also in a Ftraigbi line, and that the Beefa and 
uemt> {UittiitHS f ) were thus put in their uatond poetticHi. and he appealed 
tt> what luipjx'UM in iin^her)', m a pnx'f of this-' And so saying, and bo 
(loitiji, \w in lut>kiil up to IU a Mg**: and yvt be forgets that in all the 
other lirta u»<l iK'rfurnmin.i.'*, whetlurr eswHtM by itrmigth or dexterity. 



■ Thurv ta at k^hh) iImU u( ailllk-ul(.v iu lll^lv^ni■il|5 whai positioa of tfe m 
h«riB moMHt, nnd t)it>iv U ilip itmtlrot ilivv-nuly ol « ' ' 
on tliU lt«iu<t. Ihillttilltw ■a,\-i> i>\pii«aty- thai su[tiaaU^« h the positwa hera i«- 
WrtwX toi t'itt UiU «)i|>«n>iitly I'unnul t>« Uir <wsiek •& nqaaalioa b treated ol be- 
U>w III tlif Uillil |ittn))m>|>li. ()ul«u uW ^Mlk iImp iwBJItnit Mtber complete sapki- 
tttli'ii ui' tujurly Mk 1 .Illr4 MUlitlkt («■ mUvv lha> ■liWv.'uUy bv vxamiaiae Ibe Ssww 
III minli'iil uii'lfin ni llii> utlltitklv 111 tIntwtUiE ttii,' Urn, its rrprvwalnl in theTeniple 
lit JiiiiliiT lit KkIiiu. Ill ■[viipi'hI, Ik< (iiuihI Um.' anu in Um iHMiuoB tnteimedkite 
IwlwiMiii i>n>iiiit|t>ii mhI Kill >I lull km. TlvU. tltou, wouU aiifiiMr to be the pmjiioB 
hnn- iiii<iiiil| lull Ml llila lk> III tiu-1. Hid IimI anil HMtral positioa IB which a tract- 
orml anil <«n lx> |i1im-«iI, it iiiu.v W wdiotl In wlwl n«|i««( tbea is it i-vtidetniMd aa 
(aiilt^Vt V\\'a.\ wlinl l> MttlMt iii Itix Inltnr |wr( vS tbis panm;T«|ih, it Hdearlfaat 
tt I* In WllltC «>ilii|>luV[>l,V wxiMiihwti tvlitvDHu tlM> f«»y and MOunJ postttoa w tl»t 
with tlip Ihiw-mhii lit iltflit auKlm lt> tlio UiJ,v. la tbr attfliMl«of diawio^ Ifaa 
Ikiw. iJ n'liiw* till' li'tt mill !■ ■Ii\tii|;l.v iixliMHlvtl Wm a fiaitwrd arm. tbeo, 
lo Iw |"il IiiIk IliU luollliMi nlilli' 11 vr«a III llw iM>t itt twi^t Tinn^(^iil. its positJOU 
kviilil tu>l Ih> i4iiiiikv>I wilhiiiil il>UMiitr>"K *^"' ti«Hi.l«^cv«; kmI it it weiv lo be kept 
Oiiw uxtimtli'il (I'l n lliii", llio .illilmliv n« ■>iilp<l t>,v i^ur author, would no doubt 
Iw vi'r.v |>nlil(nl. U«lii|t, III III* v.irv lii.M tlvw il|>ttv<u •!( Um p 
fmu'tiinHl II 



•ilkoi |B lliv itvlMimtiUi' !'>(• 
ir muIIhw tuihuxM i>ii iill ih' 
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what is veckotifd the natural ))o»itioii is not tho same, and tliat in the 
same piece of work it may happen tliat the natural position of tlie right 
arm is not the same as that of the left. For there is one attitude in 
throwing the javelin, and another in slinging, another in caBtiiig stones, 
anothar in boxing, and another in a state of repose. And whatever arts 
one examines, it will l>n found that the natural position of the arms is not 
the same in each, but tliat in every case the arras are put into the attitude 
which suits best with the instrument that is used, and the work to be 
performed. In praeticing archery, no doubt this is the best attitude of 
the left arm, for the ginglymoid extremity of the liumerus being fixed in 
the cavity of the wlna, in this position, tlirows the Ixincs of the fore-arm 
and arm into a line, as if they constituted a single lione, and all flexion ut 
the Joint is prevented in this position. It is no doubt certain that the 
member is thus put into the most unbending and extended position possi- 
ble, so as not to be overcome or yield .when the string ia drawn by the 
right arm, and thus will the archer bo enabled to draw the string farthest, 
and discharge hiu arrow with the greatest force and rapidity, for arrows 
thus dischai^od Irnro the greatest swittnesa and force, and are carried to 
the great«8t diBtancos. But there is nothing in common between the 
binding np of an arm and archery. Moreover, if having thus bound up 
the arm, the physician direct the patient to keep it thus, he will occasion 
him greater pain than he had from the wound itself; and thus also, if the 
physician order him to bend the arm, neither the bones, the nerves, nor the 
fleeh will any longer be in the same condition, but will he arranged differ- 
ently, having overcome the Ijandaging. What use, tlien, is there of the 
archer's attitude? And these mistakes, the physician, conceited in his 
knowledge, would probably not have committed if he had allowed the 
patient himself to present his arm. 

3. But another jihyetcian putting the arm into the state of supination, 
gives orders to extend the arm thus, and bandages it in this position, 
reckoning it the one according to nature, judging thus from the skin, 
and also fancying the bones to be thus in their natural position, because 
the bone which protrudes at llie wrist, whore the little finger is, appears 
to be in a line with the bone from wliich people measure the bone of the 
fore-arm. These things he brings forward as proofs tliat the parts are In 
their natural state, and lie is sup^Kised to 8i>eak correctly. But, indeed, If 
the arm be kept stretched in a supine jjosition, it will become very |Miin- 
fnl, and this fact any one may asi^ertaln by extending his own arm in this 
attitude. Ajid also a weaker man grasping with his hands a stronger man 
whose arm is turned In a supine position, could lead him wherever he 
chose, and neither, if a man held a sword thus In his hand, could he make 
au; proper use of It, soconstnilned is this position. And, moreover, if, 
vben a physician lias thus liound up tlie arm, lie allow it to remain in the 
flame position, the [uttieiit will endure greater pain if he walk about, but 
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eooodenblet emn if he rem»in at rcet. And thiif>, too, if he shall bend 
the arm, the inQsck« and the bones must neceeearily awame a different 
position, BdI, in addition to other mischief, he is ignorant of these facts 
regarding the position, that the bone which protrudes at the wrist, ctosa 
to the little finger, belongs to the fore-arm, whereas the one at the joint, 
from which people mcasare the fore-arm, is the head of the humerus. He 
fuicies that both these belong to the sarat^ bone, and many others are of 
this opinion. The latter, in fact, is the siune part as that which is called 
the elbow, upon which we sometimes rest,' and when he hoItU the arm 
thas in a supine position, in the first place the bone appears distorted, 
and in the next place the tendons which extend from tlie carpus along 
the inner side and from the fingers become distorted while the arm has 
su])ine position: for these tendons proceed to the bone of the hnmerus, 
from which tlie fore-arm ie measured. Snch, and so many mistakes and 
marks of ignorance are committed, regarding the natural construction ol 
the arm. But if one will extend a broken arm as I direct, he will tnm 
the bone, situated at the extremity of the little fingiT, into the straight 
line, and also the one at the elbow, and the tendons which stretch from 
the carpus to the extremity of the humerus will be placed in the stmight 
line; and when the arm is suspendnl in a sling, it will be in the nune 
attitude as that in which it was bound up, and will give no pain to the 
patient when ho walks about, nor when he lies reclined, and wQl not 
become fatigued.' The man nhould he so seated that tlie prominent part 
of the bone nuiy hv tunieil to the brightest light which is at hand, 
that the openttor in making the exlt^nsion, may be at no loss to discoTi 
if it be sutlicicntly ntrolKht. Tho pruminencu of a broken bone could ni 
escape being iU<te<!t4'd by the hand of an experienced (person, when applied' 
for this purp<*e, and, nioreovur, the projecting [wirt is jiartiuularly pai 
to the touch. 

4. In auici* of fniotnre In either of the liones of tho forearm, it is 
to effect a cure if tho njujer lionu be bnikcn. although it be the thickerJ 
one, both bocmuno thr Nomid lionn Jo nilnatcil below, and forms a sup] 
to it, and Ikmuimi the iloformity la more tiwily concealed, there being 
thick mass of fli-ali on tlw iipi-r nMa. oKcepi near to the wrist. But 
lower bone i» without a covi-nriK of HiwIi, ih not easily concealed, 
re<iuires stronger «xl*n*ion. If It la not UiIh Itnne, bnt the other whicih" 
is broken, a more (twhlu ¥tUfitd'm provtw aumdoiit, bnt if Iwth be broken, 
a more iwwerful biUiIwI/Wi ta rwpilrwi. Jn the caao of a young iM-rson I 
have known tho entulwWd wwl" rwrrc alronjf than was nwxjasury, but ii 



1 Compare RuiTua K|ilwarii«a Iflm Viu*IU Ibdn, ), hii'I Dalnn (Do Molu Husoul., L 

' All the anclont luHiuirttUf («** a UitMtim\ ffMmurii in Uiln i«»itit.n, with (L 

thumb atwve unci lliM IIUI- IKilCt Utrt* »« lUnr.lia -«iiinkta, Book VI., KM 

and Uie anthorilJe" ijij-AihI Im tiui'^iMtHi-Uitur. tfl't. H>»: wllllon. 
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general the extenmon made is less than what is re^iuired. Auil wlicn they 
are extended, the physician should apply the palms of the hands, and 
adjust the fractured parts and then having nibbed the parts with cerate,' 
l)ut not in largo quantity, so that the handage§ may not come off, it is to 
be boand up in this state, care being biken that the hand be not lower 
than the elbow, but a little higher, so that the blood do not flow toward 
the extremity, but may he determined to the upper part; and then it is 
to be securefl with the bandage, the head of which is to be placed at the 
fracture, and the bandage should impart firmness to the parts without 
occasioniug strong compression.' When you have carried the bandage 
twice or thrice round at the neat of the fracture, it ia to be carried upward, 
BO that tlie afflux of blood into it may be stopped, and the bandage should 
temitnatu there, and the first bandages ought not to be long. The head 
of the second bandage is also to be jilaced upon the seat of the fracture, 
and a single round of it being made there, it is then to be carried down- 
ward, and is not to be applied so tiglit as the other, and there should he 
greater <listances hetweeu the turns, so that the bandage may prove suiB- 
cient to revert to the spot where the other terminated. The bandages 
may be rolled to the left band or to the right, or to whatever side suits 
best with the position of the fractured arm, or according to the inclination 
which it may have. Afterward we must place along the arm, compreMes, 
smeared with a little cerate, for thus they occasion lees uneasiness, and 
are more easily arranged. And then we must apply the bandages erosa- 
waye, sometimes to the right hand, and sometimes to the left, for the 
most part beginning below and terminating above, but sometimes com- 
mencing above and ending below. The parts wliich are thinly covered 
wilii flesh should be wrapped round with compresses, and inequalitiee 
should be made up, not by a number of folds at once, but by degrees. 
Some slack tnms are also to be made around the wrist, to this side and 
to that. These two bandages arc sufficient at first.' 

' I have drawTi attention, in the annotations on the work, On the Surgery, to 
tiita highly Iniportaat article on the ancient system of bandaging, PallaitiuBssys 
e^maly, that the object for wliiih it was used woa to secure the fractured parts 
\ty agglutinating the bandages. On the nature of the ancient cerates, see Oalen's 
Comment-, torn, v., p. 531; ed. Basil. Galen, however, seems to say, in another 
place, that the cerate was used to dispel inflammation (Meth. Med., vi., 5), Men- 
tiOD, however, is made on various occasions ot rosin being added to the cerate, 
evidently for the purpose of rendering it more glutinous. 

■ Galen, in his description of the process, points out in strong terms the pro- 
priety of putting the arm into position before the bandages are applied, otherwise 
th^ vrill become deranged when the position is altered. (Metli. Med., vi., 3.) 
niia rule, I have reason to thinlt, is often forgot in modem practice, 

■ The dimensions of these two bandages, in the work On the Surgery, are fixed 
to be three or four cubits in lengtli, and three, four, five, or six inches in breadth, 
according to tlie age and size of Uie patient. See Galen's Comment, Pelladius re- 
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5. And these are the sigixa tliat the patient hne been well treated and j 
properly bandageil: If you ask him if the arm feeb tight, and he says it J 
does, but moderately so. and especially about the fracture; and this reply fl 
he should make all along, if the bandage be properly applied. And theao i| 
are symptoms of the bandaging being moderately tight; if for the first | 
day and night he fancies that the tightness does not diminish, but rather I 
increases; and if on the next day there be a soft swelling in the hand, for | 
this is a sign of moderute compression, but at the end of the second day ] 
the compression should feel less, and on the third day the bandaging, 1 
should appear loose. And if any of these symptoms he vantiug, you may 1 
conclude that the bandaging is slacker than it should be; or if any o( I 
these symptoms be in excess, you may infer tiuit the compression is more ' 
than moderate; and judging from these, you will apply the neit bandagea ' 
either slacker or tighter. Having removed the bandages on the tliird 
day, you mnst make extension and ailjust the fracture, and bind it up 
again; and if the first bandaging was moderately applied, the second 
bandaging should be mode somewhat tighter. The heads of the bundles 
should be platted on the fractures as in the former ease; for, by so doing, 
the humors will be driven to the extremities, whereas if you bandage any | 
other part beforehand, the humors will be forced from it to the seat of 1 
the fracture: it ia of much importance that this ahouid be properly 
understood. Thus the bandi^ing and compression should always c 
mence at the seat of the fracture, and everything else should be conducted J 
on the same principle, so that the farther you proceed from the fracture, 
the compression should always be the less. The bandages should never 1 
be actually loose, but should be smoothly put on. At each dressing tha J 
number of bandages should bo increased ; and the patient, if asked, should i 
answer, that he feels the bandages somewhat tighter than on the former 1 
occuaion, especially about the fracture, and everything else in proportion; J 
and with respect to the swelling, the pain, and recovery, everything should I 
proceed as after the former dressing. But on the third day the outer J 
banibiging should appear looser. Then Imviug removed the bandages, J 
you should bind it u)) again, somewhat tighter than before, and with all I 
the l>andages which will be recjuired on the occasion, and afterwards one j 
ought to experience the same train of symptoms as at the former periods, j 
of banilaging. 

6, When the third day arrives, that is to say, the seventh from the<fi 
first dressing, if properly done, the swelling in the hand should be not j 
very great: and the part which has been bandaged should be found n 
slender and less swelled at each time, and on the seventh day the swelling j 
should be quite gone, and the broken bones should be more readily 



marks, that it is tnconvetuent to have the biLn(lagi» vary brood, as tliey get rutlled, 
that is Ui say. do not lie smooth on the limb. 
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I mored, and admit of boing caGily udjustcd. And if tlieso things lie so, 
I yon should, after setting tlie fracture, upply the bandages so as to suit tho 
1 splints, and a little more tight than formerly, unless there be more pnin 
J from the swelling in the hand. When you have applied the bandages, 
I ;ou must adjust th«> splints all around the limb, and secure them with 
Btriugs Eo loose as just to kei>p them in their place, without the applica- 
tion of the splints contributing at all to the compression of the arm.' 
After this the pain and recovery should proceed as in the preceding 
I>eriodB of the bandaging. But if, on tlie third day, the patient say tliab 
tht' bandaging is loose, you must then fasten the splints, especially at the 
fraeture, but also elsewhere, wherever the bandaging is; rather loose than 
tight. The splint should be thickest where the fracture ])rotrudes, but 
it should not be much more so than olsewhero. Particular attention 
should lie paid to the line of the arm corresponding to the thumb, so that 
110 splint Ije laid on it, but ujion each side of it, nor in the line of the 
little tinger where the bone is prominent at the wrist, but on each side of 
And if it be found necessary that splints should be applied In these 
I directions at the seat of the fracture, they should be made shorter than 
I the others, so as that they may not reach the bones which are prominent 
[ at the wrist, for othenvise there is danger of ulceration, and of the 
tendons being laid bare. The splints should be adjuatod anew every third 
day, in a very gentle manner, always keeping in mind that the object of 



' Our author oowhere describeB the ferulce or splints, Dor deBues their dimen* 
ins or tlie materials o[ which they consisted. Piilladius speaks of their bein^ 
[ madeot tJie woodnf thej)/ii7y?yi,by which was probably meant the Tilia earopaa, 
I or limetree. See Theophrastiia (H. P., i., 12: C. PL vi., 13). When they could 
I not be procured, be re<M)miuends rtedg (itoXaiiei) to be used instead. Th« ancients 
1 have described various caiami, but tlie sort here referred to was most pi*obably 
I the txaaiaoa re^, or Arundo phragniiiei. I can readily suppose thai it might serve 
f this purpose very well. The Arabiao medical authors make mention o( various 
I other substODcea out at which splints were fabricated, such as the pine-tree, the 
i .alcanna, the oleander, the palm-tree, and the pomegranate. See tlie autliorities 
I quDl«d at PAn,UB jEqineta, Book VI.. M. Triller, as quoted by M. Littr^ in the 
I Advertisement to the fourth volume of Hippocrates, decides, respoctingthesplinU 
I of the ancients, that they were composed of the stalks of ferulie aud of reeds. 
I Not having: seen TriUer's work, I am ignorant what his authorities are fur lliis 
t opinion, but I cannot suppose them superior to tliose I have referred to above. 
I PaUadius says, the splints were secured bylhree loose fillets or ribbons, one at 
I each end and another in the middle. From tlie directions given by our author. 
I it will be readily seen that he was aware of the danger of ^ing tlie ligatures too 
I tight. 1 need scarcely say tliat tight bandages and strings, in fractures of tlie 
r fore-arm, do mischief by encroaching upon the inter-osseous space. For the same 
son our author has properly forbid splints to be put on along the bone of the 
f thumb and the httle finger. I need scarcely add that modern surgery can boast 

of no new views or improved methods of practice in tlie treatment of fractures of 

the fore- arm. 
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the splints is to maintain the lower bandages in their placp, and that tht 
arp not needed in order to contribute to the compression. 

7, If, then, you see that the bones are properly adjusted by the fii 
dressings, and that there ie no troublesome pruritus in the part, nor 
reason to suspect ulceration, you may allow the arm to remain bandagi 
in the splints until after the lapse of more tlmn twenty days. The boni 
of the fore-arm generally get consolidated in thirty days altogether; 
there is nothing precise in this matter, for one constitution differs froi 
another, and one period of life from another. When you 
bandages, you must pour hot water on the arm and bind it up again, bi 
somewhat slacker, and with fewer bandages than formerly: and again 
the third day you undo the bandages, and bind it still more loosely, and 
with still fewer handiiges. And if, while the arm is boand up in the 
splints, you should at any time suspect that the bones do not lie properly, 
or if anything about the bandages annoys the patient, you should 1( 
them at the middle of the time, or a little earlier, and apply them agai 
A diet slightly restricted will bo sufficient in those cases in which therft' 
was no external wound at first, or when the bono does not protrude; but 
one shonld live rather sparingly until the tenth day, as being now 
deprived of esercise; and tender articles of food should be used, such 
moderately loosen the bowels; but one should abstain altogether frook; 
flesh and wine, and then by degrees resume a more nourishing diet. 
This doctrine may be laid down as a just rule in the treatment of fraoture^' 
both as to how they should be treated, and what will be the results of a 
proper plan of treatment; so that one may know, that if things do not 
tuni out thus, there has been some defect or excess in the treatment. 
And in this simple plan of treatment it is necessary to attend also to th» 
following directions, which some ph^'sicians pay little attention to, 
though, when improperly executed, they are capable of marring the wh< 
process of bandaging: for if both the bones be broken, or the lower one 
only, and the patient who has got his arm bandaged keep it slung in a 
shawl, and that the shawl is particularly loose at the fracture, so that the 
arm is not properly suspouded at this end or that, in this case the bone 
must necessarily be found distorted upwards; whereas, when both bones 
are thus broken, if the arm recline in the shawl at the wrist and elbow, 
but the rest of it be not kept up, the bone in this case will be distorted to 
tlie lower side. The greater part of the arm and the wrist of the hand 
should therefore be equally suspended in a broad soft shawl.' 
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' Galen, in his Commentarj-, states that our author, in his works, makes n 
tiion of three modes ot diet, naniely. tlie lull, the ordinary, and Ihe low. 
which is here recommended as applicable in the case of tractures is the ordi 
wine and Besh being principally forbiddea. 

' Galen, in his Commentary, han some very sensible observations on Um 
lomia of displacement occasioned by suspending the arm improperly in the sliof 
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ft. When tBc arm in broken, if one Btrctch the fore-arm and adjust it 
while in this poeition, the miisijleof tlieurm will be bound while extonded; 
hut when the dressing is over, and the patient bends his arm at the elbow, 
the muscle of the arm will asBume a different shape.' Tlie following, 
then, is the most natural plan of setting the arm: having got a piece of 
wood a cubit or somewhat leas in length, like the liandles of spades, 
suspend it l>y means of a, ctiain fastened tu its extremities iit both ends; 
and having ucatetl the man on some hi^li object, the arm is to be brought 
over, so that the armpit may rest on the piece of wood, and the man can 
scarcely touch the seat, being almost suspended; then having brought 
another seat, and placed one or more leather pillows under the arni, so 
as to keep it a moderate height while it is bent at a riglit angle, the beat 
plan is to put round the arm a broad aud soft skin, or broad aliawl, and 
to hang some great weight to it, so as to produce moderate extension; or 
otherwise, while the arm is in the position I have described, a strong man 
is to take hold of it at the elbow and pull it downward.' Xlut the physi- 
cian standing erect, must perform the proper manipulation, having the 
one foot on some pretty high object,' and adjusting the bone with the 



but they are pretty obvioue, and are given in two diffuse a style to suit my neces- 
sary limits. Tlie process of suspending- the arm in a sling was called atialepgi* 
(a>d>i7VMf), a term for which we have no equivalent in modern nomenclature. 

' The muscle of the arm to which our author refers is evidently the bttteps. 
The direction here given to apply the bandages to a broken arm, while it is held 
in tbe same position as it is to be kept in afterwards, appears to me most impor- 
lant; and yet it is now generally overlooked. Ualen expresses himself very Torci- 
bly on the propriety ot not changing the position of the ann aOer tlie apparatus 
is adjusted. (See note, § 4.) The processor adjusting the parts in fracture of the 
ann is minutely described by Pauldb -Eoinbta. See the Commentary, Vol, II., 
p. 4fi6, Syd. Soc. edition. 

* The description of this process, as given by our author, is remarkably distinct 
and easily understood when illustrated by a drawing, as is done in the LatJn edi- 
tion of Qalen's works published by tbe Juntas, from which H. Littrg would appear 
to have borrowed the figure which he gives (torn, iii., p. 445). The following' de- 
scription of the method of setting a fr.ictui'ed hunierua is token from a modern 
author, who is a servile copyist from Hippocrates and Galen, and deserves to be 
introduced here as illustrating the principles upon which our author proceeded in 
the management of ttiis caae: " Here tliere is one remark to be made that is very 
neoessaiy in the way of piactice. namely, that in setting the arm the patient must 
sit on an unarmed chair, that a servant may embrace and giusp him under the 
armpit of the t^ound arm; that another servant must take hold of his arm and 
draw it upwards, without raising it; that, at tlie same time, a third servant is to 
piiU the arm downwards towards the ground; and, in fine, that the arm must 
never be extended, and that the elbow must l)e always bent in when you thus 
draw the aiTu." (Verduc, Treatise on Fractures, etc., p. 853.) 

» Qalen explains, that the intention in directing the physician to stand in this 
position is to give steadiness to him. This attitude is alluded to in the work On 
the Surgery, as Galen also remarks. 
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pHlnts of his liftniis; and it will reiulily be adjusted, for the oxtension ill 
good if properly applied. Then let liim bind the arm, commi'iiciug ati] 
the fracture, anil do otherwise as directed above; let him put the f 
qiieatioiis and avail liimsclf of the sime signs to ascertain whether the aria 1 
bo moderately tight or not; and ever? third day let him bind it anew and;] 
make it tighter; and on the seventh or ninth day let him bind it np withJ 
splints, and leave it so until after the la)>ac of more than thirty day8.J 
And if he suspect that the bone is not lying [Iroperly, let him renriovo tliel 
bnudages in the interval, and having adjusted the arm, let him bind it upu 
again. The bone of the arm is generally consolidated in forty days, ff 
Wlien these are past, the dressing is to be removed, and fewer and slackerj 
bandages applied instead of it. The patient ia to be kept on a stricter 1 
diet, and for a longer dpaee of time than ia the former case; and we must j 
form our judgment of it from the swelling in the hand, looking also to I 
the strength of the patient. This also should be known, tluit the arm ii 
naturally inclined outward; to this side, therefore, the distortion usually 1 
takes place, if not property treated; but indeed, all the other bones are f 
usually distorted during treatment for fracture to that side to which they M 
naturally incline. When, therefore, anything of this kind is suspected, f 
the arm is to be encircled in a broad shawl, which is to be carried round 
the breast, and when the patient goes to rest, a compress of many folds, 
or some such thing, is to bo folded and placed between the elbow and the 
side, for thus the bending of the bone will be rectifled, but care must be 
taken lest it be inclined too much inwards. 

0. The human fool ia composed of several small bonea like the hand.' ' 
These bones therefore are scarcely over broken, unless the skin at the a 
time 1x9 wounded by some sharp and heavy body. The treatment of such 1 
injuries, therefore, will be dolivereil under the head of wounds. But i£ 1 
auy boTie be moved from its place, or a joint of the toes l)e luxated, or any J 
of the bones of the part called the tarsus be displaced,' it must be forced 
back again tu its place as described with reganl to the hand; and is to J 
be treated with cerate, compresses, and bandages, like the fractures, with j 
the exception of the splints; and is to be secured tightly in the same way, | 

' The anajf^y between tlie consti-uction of the hand and (he toot is strildng'ly; 1 
described by Galea in im Coiiir»entui-y aa this passage. His de9oH[iiioD or tha 1 
aokie-joint and the tarwil l>oae» is, upon the whole, wonderfully lici'tirate. except^ 
that he makes the number of (he tarsal Uon^ to lie equal to those of the carpal, i 
How Uiis mistake ori^tuated I do not well kuow. I uced scarcely add that modera I 
anatomists count eight bones of the cai'pua, and only seven of the larsua. 

) The acoouut of the displacement ot the tarsal bones here j^ven is, o 
whole, very correct In this way the navicular bone ia sometimes displaced from J 
the astro^tlus, and the cuboid from the os calcis. Several canea of this nature 1 
have been related in modern times. See Sir AsUey Cooper's Lectures, and Bransfaj I 
Cooper's Lectures, Medical Oazett«, No. 1069, aa quoted in the Annotatiuus on the 2 
eleventh pai-agmpii. 
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and the bandages renewed on the third day; pnd the patient thns Imndaged 
ehonld return the aamo answers iis in fractures, as to the baudi^ea feeling 
tight or alack. Ail these bonea recover perfectly in twenty duya, except 
those that are connected with the bones of the leg, and are in u line with 
them. It is ailvantageous to lie iti bod during the whole of this time; but 
the patients, thinking light of the complaint, have not perseverance to 
do this, and they walk about before they get well; wherefore many of 
these do not make a perfect recover)-. And often the pain puts them in 
mind of the injury; and deservedly, for the fei't austain the weight of the 
whole body. When, therefore, they walk about before they are whole, 
the joiuta which have been luxated are cure<l incompletely; and, on that 
account, while walking about, they have pains in the leg from time to 
time. 

10. But those bones which are connected with the bones of the leg are 
larger than the othere,' and the cure of them when luxated is more pro- 
tracted. The mode of treatment then is the same; but we must use more 
bandages and more splints, and the bandage is to be carried round to thia 
Bide and to tliat, and pressure is to ha made us in the other cases, particu- 
larly at the scat of the luxation, and the flrst circles of the bandages are 
to be made there. Aud at each time the bandi^es are taken olf, much 
hot water is to be used, for in all injuries at joints the affusion of hot 
water in large quantity is to be had recourse to. And the same eymj)- 
tORiB of compreBsiou and relaxation should manifest themselves in the 

e times, as iii the cases formerly treated of, aud the subsequent 
bandagings should be conducted in like manner. These cases get com- 
pletely well for the most part in forty days, it the patients have resolution 
to keep their bed; but if not, they are subjected to the compiaints 
formerly described, or still worse. 

11. In persons who jumping from any high object pitch upon their 
heel with great force, the bones are separated, and the veins ponr forth 
their contents, owing to the contusion of the flesh surrounding the bone, 

' hence a swelling and much pain sujiervene.' For this bone (osealcis) 



The meaning would appear to he tliia, that the tarsal bones arc larger Ihau 
tlieir analoguL« in the upper extremities, namely, than the ::arpiU. The accident 
ideBDribed io this paragraph seems evidently to lie displacement of the toot, oitlier 
OOmplete or partial, from bones of the leg, that is to saj {to use the terTninolngy 
lat«ly introdm^tfd liy Mr. Brunsby Cooper), displacement of the astragalus. Il ap- 
peals dear that by dinloi^ation at the ankle-joint, Hippocrales here meant a dis- 
placement ol the astragalus along wilh the other larsal bones from the ends of 
bones ol the leg. 

Galen, in his Commentary, states expressly that the accident here described 
separation of the aatragatus from its connecljon with the navicular. 
Mid of tfae OS calcis from its connet-tion with the cuboid, by the rupture of the liga- 
which unite them. The following: description of this accident was lately 
^ven by Mr, Brausby Cooper, in one of his lectures published in the Medical 
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is not a small one, protrudea Iwyond tbe line o( tlie leg, and is connected 
with important veins and tendons; for t!ie back tendon of the leg is ia- 
eerted into this bone. Such cases are to be treated with cerate, and with 
compresses and bandages; and hot water is to be used in large quantity; 
and they require many bandages, which ought to be particularly good aud 
appropriate. And if the patient happen to have a tender skin about tha 
heel, nothing is to be done to it: but if, as some have it. the skin be thick 
and hardened, it is to be pared down smoothly and thinnitd, but withoni!' 
wounding it. It is not everybody who can apply the bandage properly 14.^ 
such cases; for if one shall bind the parts, its in other accidents about 
the ankle, sometimes bringing a fold round the foot and Mtmetimes round 
the tendon, these turns leave out tbe heel, wbieh is the seat of the con- 
tusion, and thus there is danger that the os calcis may sphacelate; and if 
this should take place, the inipodimout may endure for life and also in 
all the other cases of sphacelus, not proceeding from snch a cause as this; 
as when, from being carelessly allowed to lie in a certain jiosition during 
confinement to bed, the heel becomes block, or when a serious wound haa 
occurred in the leg aud it is long of healing, and is connected with th« 
heel, or when the same thing happens in the thigh, or when in any dis- 
ease a protracted decubitus takes place on the back, hi all such cases the 
sores are inveterate, troublesome, and frequently break out again, unless 
particular attention be paid to the cure, along with much rest, as in all 
the cases attended with sphacelus. Andcasesof sphacelus connected with 
this cause, in addition to other inconveniences, are attended with great 
danger to the whole body. For they are apt to bo attended with very 
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Gazette, No. 1060: " Di^ocation of Uie lUWicutar bone from the attranaiva and 
the cwiwtd from the os caicta.^Tliia is, in fact, a. dislocation of 'Cliopart's tarsal 
joint.' I once luiw it in the case of a. man who was admitted into Guy's HoapitaL 
The toes, metatarsus, and anterior part of the tarsus were twisti^d inwards; the 
anterior artii'ulatory surface of tlie astragalus and os caJcis lortned a jirojectioD 
on the outer side of tbe foot, the astragalus bein^ so tightly pnwsed a^iust the 
skin as to threaten momentary laceration; and a deep hollow, evidently resulting 
from the displacement of the cul>oid bone, could be felt just in front of the cm 
calcia. Reduction waa accomplished by the usual extenaion and counter-exteU' 
sion, and by forcing the metatareuB outwards, while pressure on the bones of the: 
leg in the opposite direction guided tlie displaced tarsal bones into their propei; 
situation." This acddent is obscurely described iu Listen's Praolical Surgery. 
It is notnotioed in the elaborate work of Baroii Dupuytren On the Injuries at 
Bones. The case, however, which we are now treating of would ap]>ear to bo 
noticed by Paulos ..SIgineta in the following passage, where, however, the descrip- 
tion is rather obscure: *' If from a leap, as commonly happens, the bone of the 
heel is moved from ita place, or if any inflammatory state is brought on, it is to 
be remedied by gentle extension and reduction, anti-intlammatory embroca)Jona 
and aecure baodages, the man being kept also in a quiet state until the part is re- 
stored." (VI.. ISO.) See the Commentary of Pallodiuson this passage of our 
author, p. 936, ed. Fo&i. 
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acute fevers, of the continiial type, accompanied with tremblings, hiccup, 
aberration of intellect, and which prove fatal within a few days: and there 
may be lividities of bloody veins,' with nausea, and gnngrene from pres- 
sure; these_ diseaaea may occur, Ix-sides the sphacelus, ' Those which have 
been described are the most «olciit contusions; but in general the contu- 
sions are mild, and no grtat care ia required with regard to the treatment, 
and yet it must be conducted properly. But wheu the contusion appears 
to be severe, we must do as described above, making many turns of tlie 
bandage around the heel, sometimes carrying it to the extremity of the foot, 
sometimes to the middle, and sometimes around the leg; and, in addition, 
all the Burrounding parts are to l>e bandi^ed in tliis directjon and that, as 
formerly described; and the compression should not be made strong, but 
we shoald make use of many ixindagea, and it is better also to administer 
hellebore the same day or on the morrow: and the bandages should he 
removed on the third day and reapplied. And these are the symptoms 
by which we discover whether the case will get worse or not: when the 
extmvasated blood, the liriditiea, and the surrounding jwrts become red 
and hard, there is danger of an exacerbation. But if there be no fever, 
ve must give emetics, aa has been said, and administer thu other remetlic^ 
■which are applicable when the fever is not of a continual type; but if 
continual fever be present, we must not give strong medicines, but enjoin 
abstinence from solid food and soujts, and give water for drink, and not 
allow wine but oxyglyhj' (a composition from vinegar and honey?). But 



' By bloody veins is meant veins of o. lai^ size, ns Galen explains. Contus- 
ions of BUch necessarily produce extravasation and hemorrhage, and the other bad 
cona«iuen<!es dwtcribed by our author. 

' That gangrene should have often supervened in sucb a case, aa described by 
our autlior. need not appear Burprising. It shows that Hippocrates had a wonder- 
ful taleat for original observation when he was able to detect and describe such a 
case; and it ought to teach our profession a tessou of humility, in com|>aring our 
present stale of knowledge with that of our forefathers, when we thus And that 
the " old man of Cos," twenty-two centuries ago, understood the nature of this 
acddent better than many of usdid not many years since. We are all too apt to 
(latter oiuvelves with tbe belief that we are possessed of all the knowledge which 
our forefathers had ac(|uired, along witli many valuable additions of our own. It 
is unfortunately but too certain that there is a tendency in the human mind, at 
Wrtaiti times, to retrograde, as well aa in oUiers to advance, both in knowledge 
and io virtue. 

"Sic omnia fatis 
In pejus mere et retro sublapsa referri. 
Noo alil«rquam qui adverso vix llumine lembura 
Remigits subigit, si brochia forte remisit, 
Atque ilium in prat-ceps prono rapit alveus aniui." 

Virgil, Oeorg. i. 
Oalen states that it the o^yglyky be not at band, oxymel may be used in its 
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if the case be not ^ing to get worso, the ecchymoeed aiid livid parts, an^l 
those siirroimding them become greeniahand not hard; for thia is 
factory proof in all cases of oocliymoais, that they are not to get worse}.! 
hut wheu lividity is complicated with hardness, there is danger tliat thai 
part may become blackened. And we must so manage the foot as that is^ 
may be generally raised a little«higher tlian the rest of the body, 
a patient will get well in sisty days if he kccji quiet. 

12. Tlie leg consists of two hones, of which tho one is much mor»V 
slender than the other at one part, but not much more slender at another. | 
These are connected together at the foot, and form a common epiphysis,"! 
but they are not united togetheralongthe lineof the leg; and at the thigh ' 
they are united togetlier and form an opiphysis, and this epiphysis has a 
diaphysis; * but the other bone in a line with the little toe is a little longer. 

■ Such is the nature of the bones of tho leg. 

13. Sometimes the bones connected with the foot are displaced, some- 
times both bones with their epiphysis; sometimes the whole epiphysis ia 
slightly moved, and sometimes the other bone.' These cases are leas 
troublesome than the same accidents at the wrist, if the patients will hava m 
resolution to give them rest. The mode of treatment is the same,; 
of the other, for the reduction is to be made, as of the other, by meaii»l 
of extension, hut greater force is required, as the parts of the body con-i] 
cenied are stronger in this case. But, for the most jKirt, two men will I 
sufficient, by making extension in opposite directions, but, if they are notj 



' Galen states expressly, that although the tibia and Hbula are described aa4 
bein^ coiui«:ted together at the loot, it is not lo be iinderslood tliat thej fonsl 
one bone, but merely that lliey are in close contiu^t toi^ether. It would s 
then, that by epiphysis our author, in this place, meant the malleolus extei 
We shall And many examples of itn oceurrini; in this sense in the present and twi 
following works. 

'Oalcn states in explanation, that the epiphygis or protuberance here d 
belongs principally to thi; tibia. By diaphysis, he says, is meant a ligi 
cartilag-iuous prominence connected with it; it appears therefore doubtful whet 
he applied it to the spinous process of the tibia, or to the semilunar cartili 
Bosquillun supposed. M, Littre refers the term to tlie former; but Galen's i 
tion of the diaphynis. as being of a Lgamenlo-carliluginous natuie, and not bi 
to be met with in iJie skeleton, would seem to exclude this supposition. 

' It by epiphysis we understand the outer malleolus, the meaning ot t 
sage will be, "The bones o[ the leg at the ankle may be completely disloc 
along with the outer malleolus, or subluxated, m which case either the malleoln^l 
extemus or the tibia may be pailially displaced." This is pretty mucli the a 
interpretation as is^ventothispassa^'e byGardeil, as quoted by H. Littre (< 
Hip., torn, iii., p. S9R), who, however, does not at all approve of it, but enters it 
a very elaborate disquisition on tliin passage, yet without bringing it U 
satisfactory' conclusion. 1 need scarcely mention that partial dislocations ha 
been frequently observed and described recently. Sec Sir Charles Bell's Sutg«i 
p. 190; and the discussion on the luxations at the ankle given lu the Argument, , 



mfficientlf stroiig, it is easy to make more powerfnl extension in the fol- 
lowing way: having fixed in the ground either the nave of a wheel, or any 
such object, something soft ia to be bound round the foot, and then some 
broad thongs of oi-akin being brought round it, the lieads of the thongs 
are to be featene*! to a peatlo or any other piece of wood, the end of which 
ia to be inBerbed into the nave, and it, the pestle, is to bo puliod away, 
while other persona make counter-extension by grasping the sbouldere 
and the ham. It isalsosometimoa necessary to eeeure the upjwr extremity 
otherwiae; this if you deairo to effect, fasten deeply in the ground 
a round, smooth piece of wood, and place the upper extromity of the piece 
of wood at the perineum, so that it may prevent the body from yielding 
to the pulling at the foot, and, moreover, to prevent the leg while 
Gtretched, from inclining downward; some person seated at hie side should 
push back the hip, so that the body maynot tuni round with the pulling, 
and for this purpose, if you think fit, pieces of wood may be fastened 
about the armpits on each side, and they are to be atretched by the handa, 
and thua secured, while another peraon takes hold of the limb at the knee, 
and aids in thus making counter-extenaion. Or thus, if you prefer it: 
having bound other tlionga of leather about the limb, either at the knee, 
or around the thigh, and liaving fastened another nave of a wlieel in the 
ground above the head, and adjusted the thongs to some piece of wood 
adapted to the nave, extension may thus be made in the oppoato direction 
to the feet. Or if you ohoose, it may done thus: instead of the navea, 
lay a moderate-aized beam tinder the couch, and then having fastened 
pieces of wood in thia beam, both before and behind the head, make 
counter-extension by means of thongs, or place windlasses at this extrem- 
ity and that, and make extension by means of them. There are many 
other niethoda of making extension. But the beat thing is, for any phy- 
sician who practices in a large city, to have prepared a proper wooden 
machine, with all the mechanical jjowers applicable in cases of fractures 
and diaiocation, eitlier for making extenaion, or acting as a lever. For 
this purpose it will be sufficient to possess a board in length, breadth, and 
thickness, resembling the quadrangular threshing-boards made of oak.' 

14. When you have made proper extension, it is easy to reduce the 
joint, for the displaced bono is thua raised into a line with the other. 
And the bones are to be adjust«<l with the palms of the hands, pressing 
upon the projecting bone with the one, and making connter-presaure be- 
low the anklo with the other. When you have replaced the bonea, you 

These descriptions are remarkably clear and eaflily underatood whco illus- 
trated by drawJDgH, as they ore by Vidus Vidius and M. Littr^, All our author'^ 
modes of making extenatoa and counter-extension appear to be very judicious 
The board or bench (acamnum Hippocratix) is described in the work On the Artic- 
ulations. The text in thu conclusion of tile paragraph is in a doubtful state. I 
have adopted tlie emendation of M. Littr6. 
Vou IL— 1. 
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mast apply the bandugcs while tho i^artB arc upon the stretch. If yon pos- 
sibly am; but if preventcKl by the thongs, you must loose them, and make 
counter-extension until you get the bandages appliod. The bandage ia 
to be applied in the manner formerly described, the lieads of the band- 
ages being placed on the projecting part, and the first turns made in like 
manner, and so also with regard to the number of compresses and the 
compression; and turns of the bandages are to be brouglit frequently 
round on this and on that side of the ankle. But this joint must be 
bound more tight at the first dresssingthuu in the case of the liand. But 
when you have applictl the bandage, you must place the bandaged part 
somewhat higher than the rest of the body, and in such a position that 
tlie foot may hang as little as possible. The attenuation of the body Ib 
to be made proportionate to the magnitude of the luxation, for one luxa- 
tion is to a small, and another to a great extent. But in general we must 
reduce more, and for a longer time, in injuries about the legs, than in 
those about the hands; for the former parts are larger and thicker than 
the latter, and it is necessary that the body should be kept in a state of 
rest, and in a recumbent position. There is nothing to prevent or require 
tho limb to bo bandaged anew on the third day. And all tho treatment 
otherwise is to be conducted in like manner, as in the preceding cases. 
And if the patient have resolution to lie quiet, forty days will be sufficient 
for this purpose, if only the bones be properly reduced, but if ho will not 
lie quiet, he will not be able to use the limb with ease, and he will find 
it necessary to wear a bandage for a long time. When the Iwnos are not 
properly replaced, but there has been some defect in this respect, the hip> 
the thigh, and the log become wasted, and if the dislocation be inward, 
the external part of the thigh is wasted, and vice vereii. But for ttu 
most part tho dislocation is inward,' 

15.' And when both bones of tho leg are broken without a wound of 
the skin, stronger extension is required. We may make extension by 
some of the methods formerly described, provided the bones ride over one 
another to a considerable degree. But extension by men is iilso sullicient, 
and for the most part two strong men will suffice, by making extension 
and counter-extension. Extension must naturally be made straight in a 
line with the leg and thigh, whether on account of a fracture of the 

' According to Galen, the cause why dialocutioa iiiwards is more conuuon than 
outwards is, that the end of the Rbula extends lower down than the inner mal- 
leolus, and that has a tendency to preveat dislocation outwards. All our beet 
authorities at the present day are agreed that dislocation of the astragalus in- 
wards is the most fi'equent form of luxation at the ankle-joint. See Bransby 
Cooper's Lectures, where Uie same reason is assigned for the greater frequeoqy 
of this mode of displacement as that given by Criilcn ; "This ia tlie most frequent 
luxation, in consequence of thp malleolus intemus not descending so low as the 
external." (Med. Gaz., 1009.) 

' Tlie treatment ut fi-actures of the bones of the le^, as given in this and the 
two following paiagi-aphs, is de8er\ing of much attention. 
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Ixtnea of tlio leg or of the thigli. And iu both cases they are to be band- 
aged while ill u state of extension, for the same position does not auit with 
the leg and the arm. For when the fractured Ijones of the arm or fore- 
arm are handagwl, the fore-arm is Buspcnded in a sling, and if you bind 
them up while extended, the figures of the fleshy parts will bo changed 
in bending the arm at the elbow, for the elbow cannot be kept long ex- 
tended, sinco pereoiiB are not iu the custom of keeping the joint long in 
this form, but in a bont position, and porsonB who have been wounded in 
the arm, and are still able to walk about, require to have the arm Iwnt at 
the elbow-joint. But the leg, both in walking and standing, is liabitually 
extended, either completely or nearly so, and is usually iu a depending 
position from its couetrnctiou, and in order tliat it may hear the weight 
of the rest of the body. Wherefore it readily bears to be extended when 
necessary, and even when in lied the limb is often in this ^wsition. And 
when wounded, necessity subdues the uuderstunding, since the patients 
become incapable of raising themselves up, so that they neither think of 
bending the limb nor of getting np erect, but remain lying in the same 
position. For these reasons, neither the same position nor the same 
mode of bandaging applies to the arm and to tho leg. If, then, exten- 
sion by means of men be sufficient, we should not have recourse to any 
nseless contrivances, for it is absurd to employ mechanical means when 
not required; hut if extension by men lie not sufficient, you may use any 
of the meclianical powers which is suitable. When sufficiently extended, 
it will be easy to adjust the Itones and bring them into their natural posi- 
tion, by straightening and ari-anging them with the palms of the liand. 

16. When the parts are adjusted, you should apply the bandages while 
the limb is in a stretched ])osition, making the flrst turns to the right or 
to the left, as may be most suitable; and the end of the bandage should be 
placed over the fracture, and the first turns made at that place; and then 
tiie bandage should he carried up the leg, as described witli regard to the 
other fractures. But the bandages should be braader and longer, and 
more numerous, in tjie case of the leg than in that of the arm. And 
when it is bandaged it should be laid upon some smooth and soft object, 
20 tliat it may not be distorted to the one side or the other, and that there 
may be no protrusion of the bones either forward or backward; for this 
purpose nothing is more convenient than a cushion, or sdmething similar, 
either of linen or wool, and not hard; it is to be made hollow along its 
middle, and placed below the limb. With regard to tho canals (f/tillerx?) 
usually placed below fractured legs, I am at a toss whether to advise that 
they should be used or not." For they certainly are beneficial, but not 

' I have given a, aumnmry of all the information which I could collect respect- 
ing the canals or gutters, used by the ancientn for greater seemnty to a fractured 
leg, in my annotations On the Surgery, and ia the Comineotary on Paulus 
JSantETA, Book VI., 106. Galea mentions, in his Cowmentoo' on Uits part, that 
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to the extent whicli those who nse them suppoee. For the canals do hoc 
preserve the leg at rest as they auppose; nor, when the rest of the body 
ie turned to the one side or the other, does the canal prevent the leg from 
following, unless the patient himself pay attention ; neither does the canal 
prevent the limb from being moved without the body to the one side or 
the other. And » board is an uncomfortable thing to have the limb laid 
upon, iinlesB something soft be placed above it. But it is a very useful 
thing in making any Eubsexjuent arrangements of the bed and in going to 
stool. A limb then may be well and ill treated or without the canal. But 
the common peojile have more confidence, and the snrgeon is more likely 
Ui eBca]ic blame, when the canal is placed under the limb, aJthongh it is 
not necundum artem. For the limb shonlJ by all means lie straight upon 
Bomo level and soft object, since the liaiida^ng must necessarily be over- 
come by any distortion in the placing of the leg, whenever or to whatever 
extent it may be inclined. The patient, when bandageil, should return 
the same answers as formerly statttl, for the bandaging should he the 
same, and the same swellings should arise in the cstremities, and the 
slackening of the bandages in like manner, and the new bandaging on 
the third day; and the bandaged part should be found reduced in swelling; 
and the new ban<lagingB should be more tightly put on, and more pieces 
of cloth should be used; and the bandages should he carried looselyahout 
the foot, unless the wound be near the knee. Extension should be made 
and the bones adjusted at every new bandaging; for, if properly treated, 
aiul if the swelling progress in a suitable manner, the bandaged limb will 
have become more slender and attenuated, and the bones will he more 
mobile, and yield more readily to extension. On the seventh, the ninth, 
or the eleventh day, the splints should be applied as described in treating 
of the other fractures. Attention should be paid to the position of the 
splints about the ankles and along the tendon of the foot wliich runs ap 
the log. The hones of the leg get consolidatod in forty days, if properl" 
treated. But if you suspect that anything is wanting to the proper ar- 
rungenient of the limb, or dread any ulceration, you should loose the 
bandages in the interval, and having put everything right, apply them 
Bgain. 

17. But if the other bone {Jibiila ?) of the leg be broken, leas powerful 
ext«naion is required, and yet it must not be neglected, nor be performed 
iloTenly, more especially at the first bandaging. For in all cases of fraet- 



lh« more anolunt authorities someliines made use of a meclianieal apparatus which 
Im (ulU glvimoeamvim, a drawinK of which is given in the Latin translation of Oa- 
Imi by VjdiiH Viillu* (Venetiis apud Juntas, ISea): and bUII a. better one in the In- 
•UtiitlonM Oliinir^c-a) uf Tuf^ulUus (iv., 3), It would appear to mc to be a moat 
IniPrnioUH mm^ne. and exueUently adapted tor the poEtition required. It is so 
<vMutriu^toi1, that fixtensian and counter-extension ore twnstaotly kept up by & 
doublas'-I ■'{ pulleys. 
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are tliia object ahould be attained then as quickly aa poseiblo. For when 
the bantiage ia applied tight while the bones are not properly arranged, the 
part becomes more [tainful. The treatment otiierwise is the aame.' 

13. Of the bones of the leg, the inner one, called the tibia, ia the more 
troublesome to manage, and requires the greater extension; and if the 
broken bones are not properly arranged, it is impossible to conceal the 
distortion, for the bone is exposed and wholly uncovered with flesh; and 
it is much longer before patients can walk on the leg when this bone is 
broken. But if the out«r bone be broken, it causes much less trouble, 
and the deformity, wlien the boneaare not properly set, is much more 
easily concealed, the bone being well covereil with flesh; and the patients 
speedily get on foot, for it is the inner bone of the leg which supjHirts the 
most of the weight of the body. For along with the thigh, as l)t'ing in a 
line witli weight thrown u^wii the thigh, tiie inner bone has more work to 
sustain; inasmuch as it is the head of the thigh-bone which sustains the 
upper part of the body, and it is on the inner and not on the outer side 
of the thigh, being in a line with the tibia; and the other half of the Imdy 
approximates more to this line than to the external one; and at the same 
time the inner bone is larger than the outer, aa in the fore-arm the bone 
in the line of the little finger is the slenderer and longer. But in the 
joint of the inferior extremity, the disposition of the longer bone is not 
alike, for the elbow and the ham are bent differently.' For these reasons 



' In this paragraph fracture ot the fibula Ls treated ot so diatipcUy, that no il- 
lustration ot the teitt is needed. 

' The analogy whicli our author describes between the bones ot the upper and 
the lower extremity m very striking, and hos been the subject ot much discusslun 
with modern physiologials, especially those of the French school, namely, Vicq- 
d'Aiyr, Cuvier, Cmveilhier, and Flourens. M. Littr^ gives some very interesting 
extracts from the works of these autliors in his Argument to this Ireatist;, Tlie 
following passage, taken from the work of Flourens, contains a very lucid ex|K>- 
«ition of wliat I regard as the most i-alional view of the subject ; " La longue in- 
decision des anatomistes touchaut les rapports rtels des membres sup^rieuis et 
inffirieurs ne tenait done qu'& I'oubli, dans d<s comparaisons fait«s sur le squelett«, 
du m^canisme vrui de la pronation de la main par la rotation du radius : et la 
simple restitution de ce m^canisme sutflt pour rendre, comme je viens de le dire, 
& toutes les parties correspondant«s une position semblable. — Or, dans oett« po- 
sition semblable de toutes lea parties des extr^mit^s du meme cdt£, donnee par le 
mtomtsme vrai de la pronation de la main, le radius r^pond au tibia, et le cu- 
bitus an p4rond. Cest jusl«ment le contraire de ce qu'a pensfe Vicq-d'Azyr, qtii 
assiroile le cubitus au tibia, el le radius au p^rone. Mais, ind$p«ndaniment de la 
nuBon decisive tir^ du vrai m^canisme de la pronation de la main, combien 
d'autres raiaona encore ne se pr^sente-tril pas contre I'opiuon que je r6tut«, lea 
unea prisma de ranatoniie mfime de I'homme et t^ autres de ranatomie compar^e t 
— Dans I'homme, Tos atsentiel de ravant-braa, I'os qui continue le bras, I'os qui 
porte la main, est le radiua ; le cubitus n'est IA que pour, d'une part. 6largir la 
mrfiUK des insertions musculaires, et, de Tautre. prater un appui solide an mem- 
bra pendant la rotation de I'os principal, du radiua. De mSme au menibre in- 
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wbtn tb* vxtpnol bon« is broken, the patients ran soon walk aboat; bat 
m ftwtuve at tbe inner, it is a long time before they can walk. 

1%.' Wben the thigh-bone is broken, particular painti ehoold be taken 
«iA Rfant to the extension that it may not be insufficient, for when 
•■nKTe. no great liann resnlts from it For, if one should bandage a 
SMb i^i)» tbe extreraitie« of the bone are Beparatod to a distance from 
9m» wtatlwr by the force of the esteosion, the banda^ng will not keep 
IktMi asfanlo, and so the bones will romo togeiher again as soon as the 
yHNH Mretohing it let go their bold: for the JleshT parts (musdesf) 
lliKk and strung, are more powerful tlian the handaging, instead of 
Ina tax In th« case then which we are now treating of, nothing 
«hMiM be emitted in order that the ]»rtB maj be properly distended and 
put in a straight line; for it is a great dusgrace and an injury to exhibit a 
' thigh. For the arm. when ehortencd. might be concealed, and 
.e would not be great; bnt a shortened thigh-bone wonld exhibit 
nainied. For witeu the sound limb is pl»c«d be^de it, being 
Outn the othrr, it exp«wt« the mistake, and therefore it would be to 
VbHl *>U«itbi^ of a (MTSon who would be improperly tnmtcd that both his 
tv|[« «lumld bo broken, rather than eitlier of them; for in this case the 
viw wmld Iw of the suae length as the other. \Vhen, then, proper 
f\lMwlttn hiw Uh'ii made, yon must adjust the parts with the palms of the 
haiwU, and iMmlap.' tbe limb in the manner formerly described, placing 
||h> liHitiU of the Uuulagi^a as was dinvt^'^t, and making the turns upward, 
\w\ lhi< |wtit-iit itl>ould return the mniu answers to the aune questions as 
h^'iitiM'ly, nhi'ikld ti' painetl and recover in tike manner, and should have 
t)M> l<audiiMHt)i n>newiHl in the mme way; and the application of the splints 
■kuHtht Im thii MHie. The thigh-lione is consoliihited in fifty duys. 

Vtk. \\\\\ tliix atoo iihould lie known, that tlie thigh-bone is curved 
(WlttKr til tbti (Hitoide than to the intude, and rather forward than hack- 
«W\ll whoil liol |ini)H>rly treatttl. then, the disturtiona aro in these direc- 
Mitt)s| and thti iHinti l* ItMMt uovered with flesh at the same parts, so that 
yk^v i(l»hti'lli"H iHtnuoi Iw eoiUH-aled. If. therefore, too suspect anything 
wt thU Vl'id, voH ahoiild have rvtHmwe to the mwlianical contriranoea 
nH^>iiilili>iiili»l In dUtortion of the arm. And a few turns of the bandage 
altuulil W lM>'Utll>l nn>iid ^*J lUe hip and tlie K>ins, eo that the groin and 

MiAMiVi hM«iw<>ti(MitBUjHinb«^ l'(Mqtilooiitlnu«l»euine.r<wqui pnrle le pied, 
ytS h> Hl'la l'l»» «v(ili"Hmi*«t •acoi* qa'au owmbra supMeur, 1e p4ron^ n'pst \A. 
uH» iHiiir I'lW^tothMoninnt itMMirtaoM mnM^laim: iliie pr«D(l aucuoe parti 
rHilloiiliiMi'it till (diHlif, ll M'lW |w»nil H"'""*' lat*'»l'" a^""" 'e i>ied." (Siir le Par- 
aDMt* tti* M«ti*"lH*" tiali" l'll(»tHI»u' i>t W t^in>lni|>M«-) The reniarks made by 
lit hi* > '««»ii»'«lH>',v i>« Itw |<(iiu(B of lumltto' l^txvnen the elbow and the 

ira at Uw h«iiMV U wlalK>i>il*>l^ trMlinl of in tliis tmil tlie four tollowinf 






the articnUitioii near tho perineum may \k inclurted in the bandage; and 
moreover, it ib expedient that the extremities of tlie splints should not do 
mischief by being pliiced on parts not covered witli tlie bandages. The 
splints, in fact, should be carefully kept off the naked parts at both ends; 
and the arrange irient of them should bo bo mani^ed, as that they may not 
be placed on the natural protuberances of tho bone at the knee-joint, nor 
on the tendon which is sitiiatetl there. 

21. The swellings which arise in the ham, at the foot, or in any otiier 
part from the pressure, should be well wrapped in unscoured and carded 
wool, washed with wine and oil, and anointed with cerate, before bandag- 
ing; and if the splints give pain they should be slackened. You may 
sooner reduce the swellinga, by laying aside the splints, and applying 
plenty of bandages to them, beginning from below and rolling upward; 
for thua the swellings will be most speedily reduced, and the humors be 
propelled to tho parts above the former bandages. But this form of 
bandaging must not be used unless there tie danger of Tesications or 
blackening in the swelling, and nothing of the kind occurs unless the 
fracture be Ixiund too tight, or unless tho limb be allowed to hang, or it 
be rubbed with tho hand, or some other thing of an- irritant nature be 
applied to the skin.' 

23. More injury than good results from placing below the thigh a 
canal which does not pass farther down than the ham, for it neither 
prerents the body nor the log from boing moved without the thigh. And 
it creates uneasiness by being brought down to the ham, and has a ten- 
dency to produce what of all things should be avoided, namely, flexion at 
the knee, for this completely disturbs the bitndages; and when the thigh 
and leg are bandaged, if one bend tho limb at the knee, the muaclea 
necessarily assume another shape, and the broken bones are also neccHsarily 
moved. Every endeavor then should be made to keep the ham extended.' 
Butit ajipears to me, that a canal which embraces the limb from the nates 
to the foot ifl of use. And moreover, a sliawl should be put loosely round 
at the ham, along with tlio canal, as children are swathed in bed; aud 

' Tho iext of this piungTaph, which is very corrupt in all the previous editions, 
iH very ingeniously restored by M. Littrfi, bo as to aJToi'd a. meaning- which exactly 
BUttx the context. No experienced sui-geon will question tJie propriety of the 
practice here recommencled ; that is to say, when the splints are producing much 
pain, swelling, and iiTitation. to remove them for a. time and trust entirely to 
bandages. The l^-xt of Galen's CommeDtary is remarkably corrupt M. Littrfi 
attempts to restore it, but wbc-ttier or not he was warranted in making ho many 
conjectural emendations, I dare scarcely venture to express my opinion. 

' From the text it will be seen how strongly our author disapproves of the half 
bent position in the treatment of a, fractured leg. All the ancient authorities 
adopted liis views in this case, with the exception of Rhazes, who approves of the 
limb being partially bent (Contin., xxix.) See further Paclus jGoineta, Book 
VI., loa. 
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thi'iL, if tho thigh-bone gets displaced either upward or to tho side, it can 
be more easily kept in position by this means along with the canal. ' The 
ratnal then should be made so as to eiEtead all along the limb or not used 
at all. 

23. The extremity of the hee! should be particularly attended to, bo 
that it may be properly laid, both in fractures of the leg and of the thigh. 
For if the foot be placed in a dependent position, while tho rest of the 
body is supported, the limb must present a curved appearancD at the 
forepart of the leg; and if the heel be placed higher than is proper, and 
if the rest of the leg be rather too low, the bone at the forepart of the leg 
must present a hollow, more (.specially if the heel of tho patient be 
naturally largo. But all the bones get consolidated ninro slowly, if not 
laid properly, and if not kept steady in the same position, and in this 
case the eallus is more feeble. 

24. Those things relate to cases in which there is fracture of the bones 
without protrusion of tho same or wound of any other kind.' In those 
cases in which tho bones are simply broken acro^, and are not oom- 
minutcd, bnt protrude, if reduced the same diiy or next, and secured in 
thoir place, and if there be no reason to anticipate that any splintered 
bones will come away; and in those in which the broken bones do not 
protrude, nor is the mode of fracture such that there is reason to expect 
the splinters will come out, some physicians hoal tho sores in a way wltich 
neither does much good nor harm, by means of a cleaiising application, 
applying pitch ointment, or some of tho drussings for fresh wounds, or 
anything else which they are accustomed to do, and binding above them 
compresses wetted with wine, or greasy wool, or sometliing else of the like 
nature. And when the wounds become clean and are new healed, they 
endeavor to bind up the limb with plenty of bandages, and keep it straight 
with splints. This treatment does some good, and never much harm. 
The bones, however, can never be equally well restored to their place,. but 
the part is a little more swelled than it shoidd be; and the limb will be 
somewhat shortened, provided both hones either of the leg or fore-«nn 
have been fractured. 

25. There are others who treat such cases at first with bandageSf 

' Galeo, in his Commentary, informs us that the mode in whidi the shawl or 
Bcarf WHS to bi> used had beau differently understood, some supposing that the 
shawl was to be wrapped round the canal after it had been adjusted, and others 
holdiutf that tlie shuwl wits to be wrapiicd round the limb ut the ham, so as to se- 
cure unmobiUty ot the limb at the knee before applying the canal. 

* Our author now proceeds to lay down the treatment of fractures (complicated 
witJi a wound of the skin. In this para^rraph he describt^ the first plan whieh he 
does not much approve ot. nor strongly condemns. It cunKtsIs in applying suitable 
dressings to the wound until it is healed, and then attendiiigto tlie fractured 
bones. The disadvantages of tliis system he has briefly staled, namely, that the 
rradured pai-tt ure upt to be swelled and the limbs shortened. 
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applying them on both sides of the seat of the injury, -but omit tiiein 
there, and leave tho wound uncovered, and afterward they apply to tlie 
wound some cleansing medicine, and complete tho dresaing with com- 
preaaea dipped in wine and gretisy wool. This plan of truatment is bad. 
and it is clear that those who adopt this mode of practice are guilty of 
great mistakes in other cases of fracture as well as these. For it is a most 
important consideration to know in what manner the head of the bandage 
should be placed and at what part tJie greatest pressure should be, and 
what benefits would result from applying the end of the bandage and the 
prosBure at the proper place, and what miachiefs would result from apply- 
ing the head of the bandage and the pressure otherwise than at the projwr 
place. Wherefore it has been stated in the preceding jiart of the work 
what are the results of either; and the practice of medicine bears witness 
to tho truth of it, for in a person thus bandaged, a swelling must necesi- 
sarily arise on the wound. For, if even a sound piece of skin were 
bandaged on either side, and a jwirt were left in the middle, the jiart thus 
left unbandaged would become most swelled, and would assume a bad 
color; how then could it be that a wound would not suffer in like manner? 
The wound then must necessarily become discolored and its lipa everted, 
the discharge will bo ichorous and without pus, and the bones, wliich 
should not have got into a state of necrosis, exfoliate; and the wound gets 
into a throbbing and inflamed condition. And they are obliged to apply 
a cataplasm on account of the swelling, but this is an unauitable applica- 
tion to parta which are bandaged on both sides, for a useless load is added 
to the throbbing which formerly existed in it. At last they loose tho 
bandages when matters get very serious, and conduct the rest of the treat- 
ment without banilaging; and notwithstanding, if they meet with another 
case of the same description, they treat it in the same manner, for they 
do not think that the application of the bandages un both sides, and the 
oipOBure of the wound are the cause of what hapi>ened, but some other 
untoward circumstance. Wherefore I would not have written so much 
on this subject, if I had not well known that this mode of bandaging is 
ansuitable, and yet that many conduct tho treatment in this way, whoso 
mistake it is of vital importance to correct, while what is hero said is a 
proof, that wliat was formerly written as to the circumstances under which 

I bandages should be tightly applied to fractures or otherwise has been 
correctly written.' 
' The method of treating compound fractures, wliicli our author has so fully 
deacribed and so pointedly condemned, I have occasionally seen practiced by aur- 
geoiu who, I have no doubt, tbou^ht themselves too expert in the art of bandag- 
ing to take a lesson from the aocientjj ; yet there can be no doubt that the plan 
dwerves hJI tlit? censure which Hippocrates beatowa upon it. As he represents. 
by bandikging- the surrounding- parts, and leaving the wound uncovered or nut 
equally supported, great congestion and swelliog, with all their atlendaiit ill con- 
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ML A* > gvnerml mle it may be said, that in those cases in which ft 
■ifiaiM of bone is not expected, the eame treatment sbouUI be applied 
atw^em the fractures are not complicated with an external wound; for 
Ibc I lUmiiiii. adjustment of the bones, and the bandaging, are to be 
«aadaotad in the same manner. To the wound it^lf a cerate mixed with 
pilcliittobeKpplied, athin folded compress is to be bound u|»u it, and ths 
ftttt anraiu) are to be anointed with white cerate. The cloths for bandages 
and the other things should bo torn broader than in cases in which there 
is no wound, and tlie Qrst tuni of the banduge should be a good deal 
Imader than the wound. For a narrower bandage than tlio wound binds 
the wound like a girdle, which is not proper, or the first turn should 
outnprehend the whole wound, and the bandaging should extend beyond 
it on both sides. The bandage then should be put on in the direction of 
the wound, and should be not quite so tight as when there is no wound, 
but the bandage should be otherwise applied in the manner described 
above. The bandages sliould be of a soft consietcnce, and more eepeciall; 
itft in «uch cases than in those not complicated with a wound. The 
iturnber of bandages should not be smaller, but rather greater than those 
formerly described. When applied, the patient should have the feeling 
of the parta being properly secured, but not too tight, and in particular 
lie should bo able to say tliat they arc firm about the wound. And the 
intervals of time during which the parts seem to be properly adjusted, 
and thow! in which they get loose, should be the same as those formerly 
■loMcribnd. The liandagea should bo renewed on the third day. and tho 
aft^r treatment conducted in the same manner as formerly described, 
excppt that in the latter case the compression should be somewhat leas 
tliaii in the former. And if matters go on properly, the parts aliout the 
wound should be found at every drt'saing always more and more free of 
dwi'tling, and the swelling should liave subsided on the whole part com- 
prehended by the bandages. And the suppurations will take place more 
MIHtudily than in the case of wounds treated otherwise; and the pieces of 
flesh in the wound which have become black and dead, will sooner separate 
and fall off umlor this plan of treatraont than any other, and the sore will 
come more cjuickly to cicatrization when thus treated tlian otherwise. The 
reason of all this is. that the parta in which the wound is situated, and 
the surrounding parts, are kept free of swelling. In all other respeota 
the treatment is to bo conducted as in cases of fracture without a wouud 
of tho integnineiits. Splint« should not be applied. On this account the 
Imndages sliould be more numerous than in the former case, both because 
they must be put on less tight, and because the splints aro later of being 

Hi^qiiences, are (iroduc^d in the wounil. What he says against the use oF poultices 
In mifli a oime, I rt'|;ard as being equally well Tounded. The method dascribed and ' 
^«l.■Dm^l(mllI^d by uur auUior in tlie next paragraph I believe to be based upon most I 
correct prinriple», und thu bent that can possibly be desired. 
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applied. But if you do apply the splints, they ehonld not be applied 
along the wound, and they are to be put on in a loose manner, esjiecial 
care being taken that there may be no great compression from the splints, 
This direction has been formerly given. And the diet should be more 
restricted, and for a longer period, in those cases in which there isawonnd 
at the commencement, and when the bones protrude through the skin; 
and, in a word, tlie greater the wound, the more severe and protracted 
should tlie regimen be. 

27. The treatment of the sores is the same in those cases of fractnre 
in which there was no wound of the S'kin at first, but one has formed in 
the course of treatment, owing to the prcssuro of the splints occasioned 
by the bandages, or from any other cause. In such casea it is ascertained 
that there is an ulcer, by the pain and throbbing: and the swelling in the 
extremities beconies harder than usua!, and if you apply your finger the 
redtiesa disappe-ars, but speedily returns. If you suspect anything of the 
kind you must loose the dressing, if there be any itching below the 
under- bandages, or in any other part that is bandaged, and use s pitched 
cerate instead of the other. If there bo nothing of that, but if the ulcer 
be found in an irritable state, l)eing very black and foul, and the fleshy 
parts about to suppurate, and the tendons to slough away, in these caae& 
) part is to be exposed to the air, nor is anything to be apprehended 
from these suppurations, but the treatment is to be conducted in the 
e manner as in those cases in which there was an external wound at 
first. You must begin to apply the bandages loosely at the swelling in 
the extremities, and then gradually procee<l upward with the bandaging, 
BO that it may be tight at no place, but particularly firm at tlie sore, and 
lees BO elsewhore. The first Itandages should be clean and not narrow, 
and the number of bandages should be as great as in those cases in which 
the splints were used, or somewhat fewer. To the sore itaelf a compress, 
anointed with white cerate, will be sufficient, for it a piece of flesh or 
nerve (tendon f ) become black, it will fall off; for such sores are not to be 
treated with acrid, but with emollient applications, like bums. The 
bandages are to bo renewed every third day, and no splints are to be 
applied, but rest is to be more rigidly maintained tlian in the former aises, 
along witli a restricted diet. It should l>e known, that if any piece of 
fiesh or tendon be to come away, tlie mischief will spread much less, 
and the parts will much more speedily drop off, and the swelling in the 
sntTOunding parts will much more completely subside, under this treat- 
ment, than if any of the cleansing applications be put upon the sore. 
And if any part tlmt ia to come away shall fall off, the part will incarnate 
Booner when thus treated than otherwise, and will more speedily cicatrize. 
Such are the good effects of knowing how a bandage can be well and 
moderately applied. But a proper position, the other parts of the regi- 
men, and suitable bandages co-operate. 
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28. If yon are dw;eived with, regard to a recent wound, suppueinjf 
there will be no exfoliation of the hones, while they oris on tho eve of 
coming out of tho sore, you must not hesitate to adopt this mode of treat- 
ment; for no great mischief will result, provideil you liave the necessary 
dexterity to apply the bandages well and without doing any harm. And 
this is a symptom of an exfoliation of bone being about to take place 
under this mode of treatment; pna runs copiously from the sore, and 
appears striving to make its escape. Tho tiandage must be renewed more 
frequently on acconnt of the discharge, since otherwise fevers come on; 
if the sore and surrrounding parts be compreased by the bandages' they 
become wasted. Oases complicated with the exfoliation of very small 
bones, do not require any ciiange of treatment, only the bandagea 
should be put on more loosely, so that the disclutrge of pus may not 
be intercepted, but left free, and the dressings are to be frequttutly 
renewed until the bone exIoUatti, and the spliuts should not be applied 
until then. 

29. Those cases in which the exfoliation ot a larger piece of bono Ja 
expected, whether you discover tliia at the commouceraent, or perceive 
subsequently that it is to Itappen, no longer require the same mode of 
treatment, only that the extension and amHigement of the parts are to be 
performed in a manner that has been described; but having formed double 
compresses, not less than half a fathom in breadth (l>eiiig guided in this 
by the nature of the wound), and considerably shorter than what would 
bo required to go twice round tho part that is wounded, but considerably 
longer than to go once round, and in number what will be sufBcieut. theae 
are to be dipped in a black austere wine; and beginning at the middle, as 
is done in applying the double-headed bandage, you are to wrap the part 
around and proceed crossing the heads in the form of the bandage called 
"ascia."' These things are to be done at tho wound, and on both sides 
of it; and there must be no compression, but they are to bo lai<i on so ae 
to give support to the wound. And on the wound itself is to bo applied 
the pitched cerate, or one of the applications to recent wounds, or any 
other medicine which will suit with the embrocation. And if it be tlw 
summer season, tho compresses are to be frequently damped with wine; 
but if the winter season, plenty of greasy wool, moistened with wine and 
oil, should be applied. And a goafs skin should be spread below, so w 
to carry off the fluids which run from the wound; these must be guarded 
against, and it should be kept in mind, that parts which remain long 

' The text in this pla<.'f is in a very corrupt state, at least tliere are variuua 
reading, which involve cooHiiieruble diversity oF interpretation. I must own that 
1 prefer the old reading in the edition ot Fofe. and in the Basle edition of Galen, 
to that proponed by M. Liltr^. 

'These bandages are described in the annotatioai on the Surgery. See also 
Oalen, Meth. Med., vi., and his Commentary on thia plau^. 
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in tho same position are subject to excoriations which are difficult to 
cure." 

30, In such casca as rto not lulmit of bandaging according to any of 
the methods which liave been described, or which will be described, great 
pains should be taken tluit the frooturei.] part of the body be laid in a 
right position, and attention should be paid that it may incline upward 
rather than downward. But if one would wish to do the thing well and 
dexterously, it is proper to have recourse to some mechanical contrivance, 
in order that the fractured part of the body may undergo proper ami not 
violent extension; and this means is particularly applicable iu fractures 
of the leg. There are certain physicians who, in all fractures of the leg, 
whether bandages be applied or not, fasten the sole of the foot to the 
couch, or to some other piece of wood which they have fixed in the 
ground ne-ar the couch. These persons thus do all sorts of mischief hut 
no good; for it contributes nothing to the extension tliat the foot is thus 
bound, as the rest of the body will no less sink down to the foot, and 
thns the limb will no longer be stretched, neither will it do anygooii 
toward keeping the limb in a proper position, but will do harm, for wlien 
the rest of the body is turned to this side or that, the bandaging will not 
prevent the foot and the bones belonging to it from following the rest of 
the body. For if it had not been bound it would have been less distorted, 
as it would have been the less prevented from following the motion of the 
rest of the body. But one should sow two balls of Egyptian leather, 
Buch as are worn hy pi-rsons confined for a length of timo in large Bha<.-k1es, 
and the balls should have coats on each side, deeper toward the wound, 
but shorter toward the joints; and the balls should he well stuffed and 
■oft, and Bt well, the one above the ankles, and tho other below the knee. 
Sideways it should have below two appendages, either of a single or double 
thong, and short, like loops, the one set being placLd on either side of the 
ankle, and the other on the knee. And the other upper ball should have 
others of the same kind in tho same line. Then taking four rods, made 
of the cornel tree, of equal length, and of the thickness of a finger, and 
of such length that when bent they will admit of being adjusted to the 
appendices, care should be taken tliat the extremities of the rods bear 
not upon the skin, but on the extremities of the balls. There should be 
three sets of rods, or more, one set a little longer than another, and 
another a httlo shorter and smaller, so that they may produoe greater or 
loBB distention, if required, Either of these sets of rods should be placed 
on this aide and that of the ankles. If these things be properly contrived, 
they should occasion a pro]xtr and equable extension in a straight line, 

'Oalen, in illustration, rerereto theulcerationswhich occur over the ossatniin, 
and are ottea found very difficult to cure. See the last Bection of the Second 
Book o( PAULrs j£k>iKETA. 
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witbont pving any pain to the wound; for the pressure, if there iB any, 
should be thrown at the foot and the Uiigh. And the roda are commo- 
diouHly arrnnged on either side of the ankles, so as not to interfere with 
the position of the limb; and the wound is eiiaily eiamJned aiid easily 
arranged. And, if thought proper, there is nothing to prevent the two 
upiier rods from being fastened to one another; and if any light covering 
be thrown over the limb, it will thus bo kept off from the wound. If, 
then, the bails be well made, liandeome, soft, and newly stitched, and if 
the extension by the rods bo properly managed, as has been already 
described, tliis is an cxeellcnt contrivance; but if any of them do not &t 
properly, it does more hurm than good.' And all other miviianical con- 
trivanceH should either be properly done, or not be liad recourse to at ail, 
for it is a disgraceful and awkward thing to use mechanical means in an 
unmeohanical way. 

31. Moreover, the greater part of phj'aicians treat fractures, both with 
and without an external wound, during the first days, by means of 
niiwiwhe'l wool, and tliore does not ap)>ear to be anything improiKT in 
this. It is very excusable for those who are called uiwn to treat newly- 
received accidents of this kind, and who have no cloth for bandages at 
hand, to do them up with wool; for, except cloth for bandages, one 
could not have anything better than wool in such cases; but a good deal 
■liould be used for this purpose, and it sliould be well carded and not 
rough, for in small tjuaatlty and of a Ijad quality it has little power. 
Uut those who approve of binding up the limb with wool for a day or two, 
and on tlw third and fourth apply bandages, and make the greatest com- 
preaaion and extension at tliat ])eriod, such jtcrsons show themselves to be 
iguonuit of the most important principles of medicine; for, in a wortl, at 
no tint? is it MO littlo proper to disturb all kinds of wounds as on the third 
and fourth day; and all sort of probing should be avoided on these days 
in wliatever other injuries are attended with irritation. For, generally, 
tlie third and fourth day in most cases of wounds, are those which give 

' Wl>«ii illiutrated by a good drawing, as it is in the edition of M. Litti'6, the 
daMrl|rUufl li»n> jrJVfin in eoiiilj- undnratood, and Uie murhine would appear to be 
■N Inicnluiw I'linlrlviiiiLi- well ftilii|iled for the jjurposp of keeping tlie leg extead- 
h1. II HViilnntly i-oiiMJatod of two puirs of elastic rods running along: the sides of 
tiw hg, ami tn»U-ntid to two (MuIb. or, rather, air-bladders, applied at the knee 
awl Um ankbt. TIip loutrlvance is ^llstlnctly described bv Palla^iua in his Com- 
twnimrf on Uila work. By tliu way, I um at a loss to apprebend exactly Uie ob- 
)KiUatu which H. LlttrA Blat^s to the drawings given by Vidus Vidius; indeed 
Uiiry mpimMf tri nut Ui bo in principle tlie same aa Ins own, except that they are 
iiuir* mildly i-(inBtniot«i), I have given botJi drawings, so ttiat the reader may 
Ji*il||« fifr lilniMiJt, Tlinilgh, uo I have stated, the nature of this mechanical con- 
iMflUUw llioy li" pretty uloarly iiiidoriiUiod from the description, wtien compared 
«r(Mi ihii ilrswitigi, II niu«t hii oil mil ted Uiat there is a good deal of difficulty in de- 
t^miMlUt i«rtalii ai[)ruMluii> cuiitulned in Uds patagrapli. 
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rise to esacerbations, whether the tendency be to inflammation, to a foul 
condition of the sore, or to fevers. And if any piece of informiition be 
particuiarly Taluable this is; to which of tlie most important cases in 
medicine does it not apply? and that not only in wounds but in many 
other diseases, unless one should call all other diseases wounds. And this 
doctrine is not devoid of a certain degree of plausibility, for they are allied 
to one another in many respects. But those who maintain tlmt wool 
should be used until after tlie fli-st seven days, and then that the pui'ts 
should be extended and adjusted, and secured with bandages, would 
appear not to be equally devoid of proper judgment, for the most danger- 
ous season for inflammation is then past, and the hones being loose can 
be easily set after the lapse of these days. But still this mode of treat- 
ment is far inferior to that with bandages from the oommoncement; for, 
the latter method exhibits the patient on the seventh day free from 
inflammation, and ready for complete bandaging with splints; while the 
former method is far behind in this respect, and is attended with many 
other bad eSects which it would be tedious to describe.' 

31." In those caaosof fracture in which the bones protrude and cannot 
be restored to their place, the following mode of reduction may be prac- 
ticed: — Some small pieces of iron are to be prepared like the levers which 
the cutters of stone make use of, one being rather broader and another 
narrower; and there should be three of them at least, and still more, so 
that you may nse those tliat suit )jest; and then, along with extension, 
■we must use these as levers, applying the under surface of the piece of 
iron to the under fragment of the bone, and the upper surface to the 
npiter bone; and, in ft word, we must operate powerfully with the lever 
as we would do upon a stone or a piece of wood. The pieces of iron 
should be us strong as possible, so that they may not bend. This is a 
powerful assistance, provided the pieces of iroii be suitable, and one use 
them properly as levers. Of all the mectianicul instruments used by men, 
the most powerful are these three, the axis in peritrochio, the k-ver, and 
the wedge.' Without these, one or alt, men could not perform any of 

' Tliia mode of treating recent fractures and otlier injuries would appear to be 
now entirely lost aipht of, and yet I can well believe tliat, under peculiar circum- 
stances, ua, for example, in military practice, it might be often found a very ad- 
vantageous and useful method of trenttnent to bind a limb at first eitber. as our 
author mentions, with well-carded wool or with raw cotton. If disposed of in this 
way, and laid in tlie halt-boot of pasteboard, which I have formerly mentioned 
as being used by myself in lieu of the ancient canals, 1 have no doubt but a fract- 
ured limb would lie very secui-ely, and the patient in this stale might be carried 
to a distance if required. 

*Bi». 

' From the terms m which our author expresses himself, it has been supposed 
that these are the only mechanical powers which were known in his day. But. 
«onudering the advances in the arts which bad then been made, it is not likely 



tbfir works which require great force. Wherefore, reduction with the 
lever is not to be despised, for the bones will be reduced in this way, or 
uot at all. But if the upper fragment which rides over tlie other does 
not furnish a, suitable point of support for the lever, but the protruding 
]mit is sharp, you must scoop out of the bone what will furnish a proper 
place for the lever to rest on. The lever, along with extension, may be litnl 
recourse to on the day of tlie accident, or neit day, but by no means on the 
third, the fourth, and the fifth. For if the limb is disturbed on these days, 
and yet the fnictnred hones not reduced, infiammation will be excited, and 
this no ieee if they are reduced; for convulsions are more apt to occur if re- 
duction take place, than if the attempt should fail. These facta should be 
weU known, for if convulsions should come on when reduction is effected, 
there is little hope of recovery; but it is of use to disphice the bones again 
if this can be done without trouble. For it is not at the time when the 
parts are in a particularly rolased condition that convulsions and tetanus 
are apt to snper^'ene, but when they are more than usually tense.' In 
the case we are now treating of, we should not disturb the limb on the 
aforesaid days, but strive to keep the wound as free from inflammation as 
possible, and especially encourage suppuration in it. But when Bcveii 
days have elapsed, or rather more, if there be no fever, and if the wound 
be not inflamed, then there will be less to prevent an attempt at reduc- 
tion, if yon hope to succeed; but otherwise you need not take and give 
trouble in vain. 

32. When you have reduced the bones to their place, the modes of 
treatment, whether you expect the bones to exfoliate or not, have been 
already described. All those cases in which an exfoliation of bone ia 
expected, should be treated by the method of bandaging with clotliE. be- 
ginning for the most part at the middle of the bandage, as is done with 
the double-headed bandage; but particular attention should be paid to the 
shape of the wound, so that its lips may gape or he distorted as little as 
possible under the bandage. Sometimes the turns of the bandage have 
to be made to the right, and sometimes to the left, and sometimes a 
doublo-headed bandage ia to be used. 

33. It should be known that bones, which it has been found impossi- 
ble to reduce, as well as those which arc wholly denuded of flesh, will be- 
that the Greeks could have been entii-ely unncquaioted with the screw, aJthough 
ourauttior omits to nipntbn it here as not bciu^ of ajiy application to surreal 
practice. The pulley (trochlea) is nieutioned in the work On Ihe Articulations, g 
48, and, if I recollect right, in other parta of the Hip]>ocriitic treatises; but, as 
we have already statml. it does not appear that it was used anciently in the 
reduction of d islocations. 

' We recognize here two terms, the gtrirtum and laxum, whicli formed the 
ground work of the whole syEtem of the MethodiBta, See Ctelius Aurelianus, 
jiaaim. 
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come detached. In some cases the upper part of the bone is laid bare, 
and in others the flesh dies all around; and, from a sore of long standing, 
certain of the bones become carious, and aome not, some more, and some 
less; and in some the small, and in others the large bones. From what 
has been said it will bo seen, that it is impossible to tell in one word when 
the bones will separate. Some come away more quickly, owing to their 
smallness, and some from being merely fixed at the point; and some, from 
pieces not separating, but merely exfoliating, become dried upand putrid; 
and besides, different modes of treatment have different effects. For the 
most part, the bones separate most quickly in those cases in which suppu- 
ration takes place most quickly, and when new flesh is moat quickly 
formed, and is particularly sound, for the flesh which grows up below in 
the wound generally elevates the pieces of lK>ne, It will l>e well if the 
whole circle of the bone separate in forty days; for in some cases it is pro- 
tracted to sixty days, and in some to more; for the more porous pieces of 
bone separate more quickly, but the more solid come away more slowly; 
bat the other smaller splinters in much It^ss time, and others otherwise, 
A portion of bone which protrudes should be sawn off for the following 
Teasons: if it cannot be reduced, and if it appears that only a small piece 
is required in order that it may get back into its place; and if it be such 
that it can be taken out, and if it occasions inconvenience and irritates any 
part of the flesh, and prevents the limb from being properly laid, and 
if, moreover, .it be denuded of flesh, such a piece of Iwne should bo taken 
off. With regard to the others, it is not of much conseouence whether 
they be sawed off or not. For it should be known for ceilain, that such 
hones as are completely deprived ot flesh, and liave Ijecome dried, all st.-\y&- 
ratc completely. Those which are about to exfoliate siiould not !« aawn 
off. Those that will separate completely must be judged of from the 
symptoms that have been laid down. 

34. Such cases are to be treated with compresses and vinous applica- 
tions, us formerly laid down regarding bones which will separate. We 
must avoid wetting it at the beginning with anything cold; for there is 
danger of febrile rigors, and also of convulsions; for convulsioiiB are in- 
duced by cold things, and also sometimes by wounds.' It is proper to 
know that the members are necessarily shortened in those cases in which 
the bones have been broken, and have healed tlie one across the other, 
and in those cases in which the whole circle of t)ie bone has become de- 
tached. 

35. Those cases in which the lione of the thigh, or of the arm, pro- 
trudes, do not easily recover. For the bones are large, and contain much 
marrow; and many important nerves, muscles, and veins are wounded at 

' See Aphorism v., 17, 30. Celsus readers this sentence us [ullowa: " FrigiLS 
omni ratione vitoudum," etc., (viii., 10.) 

vou n,— 5. 
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the same time. And if yoa reduce tliem, convulaiorks nsnally superrenej 
and, if not reduced, acuto bilious feycrs come on, with Eiogultus luid. 
mortificfttion. ' The chances of recovery are not fewer in those cases ia. 
which the parts have not bceti reduced, nor any attemptB made at reduo-i 
tion.' Still more recover in those cases in which the lower, than those i] 
wltich the upper part of the bone protrudes; and some will recover when 
reduction haa been made, but very rarely indeed. For modes of treat- 
ment and peculiarity of constitntion make a great difference as to the 
cupahility of enduring such an uij'urv. And it makes a great differenc4< 
if the bones of the arm and of the thigh protrude to the inside; for therOh 
are many and important vessels aituaUid there, some of which, if wounded, 
will prove fatal ; there are such also on the outside, hut of less importance. 
In wounds of this sort, then, one ought not to beignorantof the dangers, 
and should prognosticate them in duo time. But if you are compelled to 
tiave recourse to reduction, and hope to succeed, and if the bones do not 
cross one another much, and if the muscles are not contracted (for they 
usually are contracted), the lever in such cases may he advantageoaely 
employed. 

3fi, Having effected the reduction, jou must give an emollient draught 
of hellebore ' the same day, provided it has been reduced on the day ol 
the accident, but otherwise it should not be attempted. The wonnd 
should be treated with the same things as arc used in fractures of the 
lx>neaof the head, and nothing cold should b<? applied; the patient should 
be restricted from food altogether, and if miturally of a bilious constitu- 
tion, he should have for a diet a little fragrant oxyghihy sprinkled on 
water; but if he is not bilious, he should have water for drink; and if 
fever of the continual type come on, he is to lie confined to this regimen 
for fourteen days at least, hut if he be free of fever, for only seven days, 

'Modern expcricnoe has amply con Grmed the opinion horE> expi'ctsaf'd by our _ 

author as to llie danger there is in atl cases ol compound fracture ot the lemuror J 

humeniB from t«tanua and gungrene. In whatever way li-eated, whether tlie ■ 

parts be let alone at Urst, or reduced, or amputation be practiced, such caees com- 1 
monly prove fataL 

'Paulua ^giaeta, in reference to this passage, saj^: "Hippocrates, in fract- 
ures of the thigh and arm. dissuades from replacing at once tlie pi-otruding bones, 
predicting danger trom it, owing to the inllammation, or perljujia spasm of the 

muscles and nerves, which are apt to be bniuglit on by the extension. But lime J 

lias shown that the atlejupt will sometimes succeed." (VL, 107,) For the prMW m 

tice of the other ancient aullioritiee in this case, see the Commentary, t. c> H 

■ Even Oalen confesses himstelf unable to determine what is the exaet uieanioK ■ 

of the term (/ir^Ahuc) here appUed by our author, but supposes it probable that hft I 

means !>onie gentle method of admiuistering the heUebore. He Rientions that be I 

was m the practice of giving an infusion of radislies in ojiymel with a few branch- ■ 

es ot heUebore in such cases, and that when Uiuh administered tlie purgative op- ■ 

eration of Itie hellebore was mild. The reader will ivmark our author's partiality I 

ixi heUebore in all cuses ot spasmodic nature, such as tetanus. V 
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and then you must bring him back by degreea to a common diet. To those 
cases in which the bonos liave not been reduced, a similar course of medi- 
cine should be administered, along witli tlie same treatment of the sores 
and regimen; and in iil«; manner the suspended part of tlie body should 
not be Btretchod, but should rather be contracted, so as to relax the {tai'ts 
about the wound. The sepanition of the Imnes is protracted, as also was 
formerly statyd. But one should try to escape from such cases, provided 
one can do so honorably, for the hopes of recovery are small, and the 
dangers many; and if the physician do not reduce the fractured bonea 
he will be looked upon as nnskillfnl, while by reducing them he will bring 
the patient nearer to death than to recovery. 

37, Luxations and subluxations at the knee are mucli milder accidents 
than subluxations and luxations at the elbow,' For the knee- joint, in 
proportion to its size, is more comitaot tlian tliut of the arm, and has a 
more oven conformation, and is rounded, while the joint of the arm is 
large, and has many cavities. And in addition, the bones of the leg are 
nearly of the same length, for the external one overtops the other to so 
email an extent as hardly to deserve being mentioned, and therefore 
affords no great resistance, although the external nerve (ligament ?) at 
the hftin arises from it; but the bones of the fore-arm are unequal, and 
the shorter is considerably thicker than the other, and the more slender 
{nbia ?) protrudes, and passes up above the joint, and to it (the olecra- 
non?) are attached the nerves (Hgajnenls?) which go downward to the 

' The subject of dLilocations at the knee and elbow-jointa is bo important, that 
I have thoug]it it neeessaiy to enter into a pretty full diseuasion ot it in the Argu- 
ment. A tew points, notwithstandiDg', will requii'e consideration in this plaire. 
There is still great diversity ot opinion respecting tlie nature of Bubluxalioas at 
the knee-joint, even after all the investigations whiuli the subject has received 
from Bey of Leeds, Sir Astley Cooper, Mr. Liston, and Mr. Bninsby Cooper. No 
lioubt, partial displacements of Uie femur from the tibia do take place occasionally; 
but there appears good reason for suspectins that the accidents generally referred 
to this category have been displacements of (he semilunar cartilag^a; with these 
it does not appear that HipiKX'rates or any other of the ancient aulhoritie.* waa 
acquainted. Partial ilislocations from diseases I have frequently seen, I oni ac- 
ujited with a case ot nearly complete luxation backward of the tibia, from tlie 
ease usually called whit« swelling-; and yel, strange to say, the limb is still not 
much impaired either in its Btrengtli or motions. These cases of displacement 
from disease have probably been sometimes confounded with subluxations from 
accident: indeed I cannot but think that the ancient surgeons must have com- 
mitted this mistake sometimes, otherwise they would not have represented this 
Iaooideat aa being of so frequent occurrence as they describe it to be. As we have 
atated elsewhere, of all the joints of the human body this perhaps Is the one which 
moat rarely meeta with dislocation. The description which our autlior gives of 
Ihe ligaments connected witli the elbow'joint is so ciirinus. that 1 have inserted 
Jn the Argument to the next work Beclai'd's very ingenious observations ou the 
«ubject. 
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JDiictioQ of the bones; and the slender bone (ulna?) hae mOre to do with 
thu insertion of the ligaments in the arm than the thick bone {radi'mf). 
The configuration then of the articulatianB, and of the bones of the elbow, 
is such as I have doseribed. Owing to their conBguratiou, the bones at 
the knee are indeed frequently dislocated, but they are easily reduced, 
for n'ogrcat infiammation follows, nor any constriction of the joint. They 
are displaced for the most part to the inside, sometimeB to the outside, 
and occasionally into the ham." The reduction in all these cases is not 
difficult, but in the dislocations Inward nuit outward, the patient should 
be placed on s low seat, and the thigh should be elevated, but not much. 
Moderate extension for the most part sufficeth, extension being made at 
the leg, and counter- extension at thi? thigh. 

3S, Dislocations at the elbow are more troublesome than thoee at the 
knee, and, owing to the inflammation which comes on, and the configura- 
tion of tile joint, are more difficult to reduce if the bones are not imme- 
diately replai'cd. For the bones at theelboware loss subject to dislocation 
tlian those of the knee, but are more ditficult to reduce and keep in their 
position, and are more apt to becomi' inflamed and ankylosed.' 

39. For tlie niiiHt part the displacements of these bones are small, some- 
iimos lowanl the rilw, and sometimes to the outside; and the whole articu- 
lation iH not displaced, but tliat part of the humerus remains in place 
which is ftrticutale<l with tho cavity of the bone of the fore-arm tliat has 
B pmtubcruncu {»/««/). Such dislocations, to whatever side, are oasily 
redncod, and the uxtennion is to Iw made in the line of the arm, one per- 
M)ii making extension at tlu> wrist, and another grasping the armpit, while 
a third, applying the julm of his hand to the ))art of the joint which ie 
displuood, j>UMheN it inward, and at the same time makes counter-pressure 
on the o[i|iniiito sidu lumr tho joint with the other luind.* 

' Tlin ( ^iiiinniilary ot rialmi Ja particularly valuable on tliis passage, as putting 
It linyoiiil 4* 'limbt Uwl, In dlnlocHtlnns at the knee, our author represents the 
fi-piiur M till* Ixino wlilnli !■ dlapluMiU. In modem works the femur la generall; 
(•iiiiililHriMl iM till! IIk"iI point. Sea Mr. BroDsby Cooper's Lectures, and Mr. 
l,|»1..rr. l'ru.iU...lH.irtfr.ry. 

' N<r hiiiwiii (NAiii'iuuiil lit a prui'tlenl acquaintance with tlie subject can fail to 
mn"'l*" lliiil. Ill III" rulluwIuK tIearripUons nt Hialoration at tlic <^1 bow- joint, our 
iHilliiii' ><i'ni|irl*i« |iM>i< {■"rliiilN' I may say contounils togetlier) simple displaoe- 
nioKt 'if IJ'" iMi'ldiNt III tho )iuiii<>riiii trcini the great aigrooiil cavity of tlie ulna, 
aild flwrtiinw tit lln> liimmnK Immwliately above tho epiphysis, aAi^mpanied 
Willi illnlilmn'MH'lii. nf UiH Iwnwi of llic f»ro-arm. Bee tlie Argument, and Dupuy- 
Imti "" lnji'il'* "' lloniw. I'. IIW. ftiv. Kydonham Society edition. Dupuytren wa« 
wkII (twuH- iif 111" (Mi'iiirnniiM uf nlimptloii of the extremity of the humerus with 
,|t.|,|,M4t I, iilllioiitfli n»I wlllumi It. See Si 40. 

I Tim iitm liuru ili'iirlliMd wuulJ wH^m to lii- dislocation ot the radius at its up- 
Mr nlllf»Millyi an Hi'i'l'lulit wlili'h hnsbocn dOTCribed by Du\-erney, Desault, Sir 
XatlM I'lwipiT, apiil II1IIII.V iitli«rini>ilem authorities. It is distinctly noticed by 
OHhmlii* 'll» MiM'lilMiitiixiill*. aili. and xiv.). Our author, upon tliia supposition. 
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40. The end ftf the humerus at the elbow gets displaced [mbJnxatfd?) 
by leaving the cavity of the ulna. Such luxations readily yield to reduc- 
tion, if applied before tlie parts get inflamed. The displacement for the 
most part is to the inside, but sometimes to the outside, and they are readily 
recognized by the shape of the limb. And often such luxations are re- 
duced without any powerful extension. In dislouations inward, the joint 
is to be pushed into its place, while the fore-arm is brought round to a 
state of pronation. Such are most of the dislocations at the elbow.' 

41. But if the articular extremity of the humerus be carried to either 
side above the bone of the fore-arm, which is prominent, into the hollow 
of the arm (?}, this rarely happens; but if it do happen, extension in the 
straight line is not so proper under such circumstances; for in such a 
mode of e."tt«nBion, the process of the ulna (olecranon ?) prevents the bone 
of the arm {huimrusf) from passing over it. In dislocations of this kind, 
extension should bo made in the manner described when treating of the 
bandaging of fractured bones of the arm, oxtcnsion being made upward 
at the armpit, while the parts at the elbow are pushed downward, for in 
this manner can the humerus be most readily raised above its cavity; and 
when so raised, the reduction is easy with the palms of the hand, the one 
being applied so as to make pressure on the protuberant part of the arm, 
and the other making counter-pressure, so as to push the bone of the fore- 
arm into the joint. This method answers with both cases. And (rerhaps 
this is the most suitable mode of reduction in such a case of dislocation. 
The parts may be reduced by extension in a straight line, but less readily 
than thus.' 

deacribes both the dialocatjons forward and liackward. This is the explaoation 
of the pai'agraph which Apolloaius Citiensis would appear to sanction. (Schol. 
in Hippocrat., torn, i., p. 15.) Galen, however, in his Commenlary preserved by 
Cocchi, would seem to refer it to the incomplete lateral luxations of the arm. A 
ttiird interpretiitiaa of the meaning has been advanced by BoBquillon, and to It 
H. Littre at last inclines, namely, that it is incomplete dislocation backwards. 
His observations on this point show the great pains which the Frencli editor takes 

Its elucidating the text of his author ; but I cannot say tliat I think he and his 
countrymen make out anything like & strong case in suppoi't of their opinion, and 
I still incline to agree with Apollonius in referring the cose here described to 
dislocation of the radius. I leave the reader, liowever, t« judge tor himself. 
' This would certainly appear to be incomplete lateral luxation of the foi'e-arm. 
See the Argument. 
• This is evidently meant as a description of complete lateral luxation. Such 
a case of displacement is very uncommon ; indeed, until lately, it was thought 
impossible. See Cooper's Surgical Dictionary-, p. 391, Fifth edition, 1635. It is 
described, however, Ity Mr. Liston in the following terms: "Displacement o( 
both bones laterally ia met with, though rarely, the olecranon process being placed 
upon either the out«r or inner condyle ; in tlie latter cii.se the head of the radius 
reals in the lossa on tJie posterior aspect of the humei'us," (Practical Surgeiy, p. 
VU, Third edition.) 
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43. If the arm bn dJElocatcd forward — this rarely happens, indeed, 
bnt what would a sudden shock not displace ? for many otlier things are 
removed from their proper place, notwithstanding a great obstacle,— in 
sucli a violent diBpIacement the part (ulecraiwn ?) which pa«aea above the 
prominent )»irt of the bones is large, and the stretching of the nervea 
{ligametUsf) is intense; and yet the parts have been so dislocated in cer- 
tain cases. 'I'he following is the symptom of such a displacement: the 
arm cannot be bent in the least degree at the elbow, and ujwn feeling 
the joint the nature of the accident becomes obvious. If, then, it is not 
speedily rednced, strong and violent inflammation, attended with fever, 
will come on, bat if one happen to be on the spot at the time it is'easily 
reduced. A piece of hard linen cloth (or a piece of hartl linen, not very 
large, rolled np in a ball, will be snflicient) is to be placed across the bend 
of the elbow, and the arm is then to be suddenly bent at the elbow, and 
the hand brought up to the shoulder. This mode of reduction is suffi- 
cient in such displacements; and extension in the straight line can rectify 
this manner of dislocation, but we must use at the same time the ])alma 
of tlie hands, applying the one to the projecting part of the humerus at 
the bend of the arm for the purpose of pushing it back, and applying the 
other below to tlie sharp extremity of the elbow, to make counter-pres- 
sure, and incline the parts into the straight line. And one may use with 
advantage in this form of dislocation the method of eict^nsion formerly 
described, for the application of the banduges in the case of fracture of the 
arm; but when extension is made, the parts are to be adjusted, as has 
been also described above. ' 

43. But if the arm be dislocated backward (but this very rarely hap- 
pens, and it is the most painful of all, and the most subject to bilious 
fevers of the continual type, which prove iaXaX in the course of a few 
days), in such a case the patient cannot extend the arm. If yon are 
quickly present, by forcible extension the parts may return to their place 
of their own accord; but if fever have previously come on, you must no 
longer attempt reduction, for the pain will be rendered more intense by 
anyBnchviolentattempt. In a word, no joint whatever should bo reduced 
during the prevalence of fever, and least of all the elbow-joint. ' 

44. There arc also other troublesome injuries connected with the 
elbow-joint; for example, the thicker bone (rndinn?) is sometimes par- 

' This would seem to be dislocation ot the foi's-anu forwards. Wlietlier or not 
it ever oct^ure without fracture ol the olecranon, us our autiior's descnption seems 
to infer, I ouuiot pret«nd to det«rmine. See the Argimienl. 

' There can be no mistake about tiie natui-e of tiie accident described in this 
paragraph ; it is evidently the ordinary luxution of the elbow-joint, namely, dis- 
placement of the bones of the fore-arm backward. The following description of 
its leading character agrees exactly witli om' author's uucount of it : " The tore- 
arm la in a state of half- flexion, and every attempt to extend it produces acute 
." Cotter's fiuigical Diotionat?, p. 890, Fifth editaou.) 
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tialt; displaced from the other, and the patient can neither perform ex- 
tension nor flexion properly. This accident becomes obvious upon exami- 
nation with the hand at the bend of the arm near the division of the vein 
that runs up the muscle. In such a case it is not easy to reduce the 
parts to their natural state, nor is it easy, in the separation of any two 
bones united by symphysis, to restore them to their natural state, for 
there will necessarily be a swelling at the seitt of the diastasis. Tlie mc'thod 
of bandaging a joint lias been already described in treating of the appli- 
cation of bandages to the imkle. ' 

45. In certain cases the process of the ulna (olecranon ?) behind the 
humerus ia broken; sometimes its cartilaginous part, which gives origin 
to the posterior tendon of the arm, and sometimes its fore part, at the 
base of the anterior coronoid process; and when this displacement takes 
place, it is apt to bo attended with malignant fever.' The joint, however, 
remains in place, for its whole base protrudes at that point. But when 
the displacement takes place where its head overtops the arm, the joint 
becomes looser if the bone be fairly broken across. To speak in general 
terms, all cases of fractured Ixmes are less dangerous tlian those in which 
the bones are not broken, but the veins and important nerves (tendons?) 
situated in these places are contused; for the risk of deitth is msre imme- 
diate in the latter class of cases than in the former, if continual fever 
come on. But fractures of this nature seldom occur, 

46. It sometimes happens that the head of the humerus is fractured 
at its epiphysis; and this, although it may appear to be a much more 
troublesome accident, is in fact a much milder one than the other injuries 
at the joint.' 

47. The treatment especially befitting each particular dislocation hus 
been described; and it has been laid down as a rule, that immediate re- 
duction is of the utmost advantage, owing to the rapid manner in which 
inflammation of the tendons supervenes. For even when the luxated 
parts are immediately reduced, the tendons usually become stiffened, and for 
a considerable time prevent extension and flexion from being performed 
to the ordinary extent. All these cases are to be treated in a similar way, 
whether the extremity of the articulating bone be snapped off, whether 
the bones be separated, or whether they be dislocated; for they are all to 
bo treated with plenty of bandages, compresses, and cerate, like other 
fractures. The position of the joint in all these cj^es should be the same, 
as when a fractured arm or forearm has been bound up. For this is the 
most common )>osition in all dislocations, displacements, and fnictares; 

' This seems to be lateral displacement of llie radius. See the Argument. 

' These are evidently fractures of the olecranon, near iu extremity, and at its 
base, that ia to say, at its connection witli the coronoid process. See Sir Astley 
Cooper'a Lectures, and Cooper's SurRicaJ Dictionary. 

■ This, heyond all doubt, is abruptioD oF the epiphysis or trochlea or the hu- 
in«ruH. See the Argument, 
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aiid it is the moet convenient for the subsequent movoraente, whether of 
extension or flexion, oe being the intermediate stage between both. And 
thia is the position in which the patient can most conveniently curry or 
suspend hia arm in a sling. And besides, if the joint is to be atiilened by 
callus, it were better that this should not take place when the arm is ex- 
tended, for this position will be u greiit impediment and little advantage; 
if the arm be wholly bent, it will \ie more usefnl; but it will bo much more 
convenient to liave the joint in the intei'uiediate position when it becomes 
ankylosed. So much with regard to position.' 

48. In bandaging, the head of the first bandage should he placed at 
the seat of the injury, wiiether it bo a case of fracture, of dislocation, or 
of diastasis (sejiaratioiif), and the first turns should be made there, and 
the bandages should he applied most firmly at tliat place, and lees so on 
cither side. The bandaging should comprehend both the arm and the 
forearm, and on both should )k) to a much greater extent than most phy- 
sicians apply it, BO that the swelling may bo expelled from the seat of the 
injury to either side. And the point of the fore-arm should be compre- 
hended in the bandaging,* whether the injury be in that place or not, in 
order that the swelling may not collect there. In applying bandages, we 
must avoid us much as possible accumulating many turns of the bandage 
at the bend of the arm. For the princijial compression shoidd be at the 
Heat of the injury, and the same rules are to he observed, and at the same 
periods, with regard to compression and relaxation, as formerly described 
respecting the treatment of broken bones; and the bandages should be 
renewed every third day; and they should appear loose on the third day, 
as in the other case. And splints should ^xi ajiplied at the ]>roper time 
(for there is nothing unsuitable in them, whether the bones be fractured 
or not, provided there is no fever); they should be particularly loose, 
whether applied to the arm or the fore-arm,' but they must not be thick. 
It is necessary that they should be of unequal size, and that the one should 
ride over the other, whenever from the flexion it is judged proper. And 
the application of the compresses should be regnlatetl in the same manner 
as has been stated with regard to the sjilints; and they should l)e put on 
in a somewhat more bulky form at the scat of the injury. The periods 
arc to be estimated from the inflammation, and from what has been writ- 
ten on them above. 

' These luleB for the adjustment of the parts in injuries of the elbow-joint ara 
moat important aiid apposite. Whether in dislocation, subluxation, abruption of 
the epiphysis of tl>e bumeruB, fracture of the olecranon, and in fact, I believe in 
all injuries at the elbow-joint, the hnif-bent positioo at first will be found the 
best. See Sir Astley Cooper's Lectures, and all the beat modern authorities. 

' Meaning', no doubt, the olecranon. 

■ The meaning in this passa^ is ver>''loubtful, owing to the uncertainty about 
the proper reading. See Foes and Littr4. 
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THE AUdUMENT. 

The ftuthor oommencea the work with an elaborate dissertation on 
diBlocations at the shoulder-joint, of which he decidciUy rocognizes only 
one form, namely, dislocation downward, or into the armpit, but he does 
not positively deny the possibility of dislocationa upward, outward, and 
forward, only he states that he had never met with any instance of thorn. 
He concludes § 1 with some general remarks on this accident. He then 
describes various niodea of reduction: — with the hand, g 3: — with the heel, 
g 3; — with the shoulder introduced into the patient's armpit, § 4; — with a 
pestle or pole introduced into the armpit, § 5;— with n ladder, § G; — or 
with the machine called the umbe, §7. In § 6 are conbained acme 
remarks on the general subject of luxations, in which pliico mention is 
made of the occurrence of this accident in cattle when in a lean condition. 
In § 8 the after-treatment ia accurately laid down. In § 10 some very 
important and acute remarks are nuule on the method of avoiding mistakes 
in treating these dislocations; and in § II the surgical treatment in cases 
which show a great tendency to relapse is minutely treated of. The con- 
sequent effects on the limb when the reduction is not accomplished are 
circumstantially described in § 12. 

In § 13 is given a description of abruption of the acromion, by which 
is probably meant dislocation of the clavicle from the acromion, compli- 
cated, perliaps, with fracture of the latter. 

The subject of fracture of tlio clavicle is next taken up, and it is 
treated of through §g 1-1, 15, 16, where everything relating to the symp- 
toms and treatment of this accident is given with remarkable precision. 

The subject of luxations and subluxations at the elbow, which had 
been treated of in the work " On Fractures," is here resumed, and is fully 
discussed in §§ IT, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25. 

Luxations at the wrist, and their consequences, are given in §§ 20, 2T, 
28. 

Lunations of the fingers are briefly treated of in § 39. 

Luxations of the lower jaw, with all their varieties and consequences, 
are described in g§ 30, ai. 

Fracture of the same, without disiilncements, is given in § 32, and 
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wUh displacement, iu § 3X pT*ct(irr of the lowr^r jaw. at its (Tmphjw^ 
w treatwl of in § 34. 

Krnuturefl und M)ntnaioiu of tbc noee are elabontely treaud of in 
g§ aa, llfi. 3T. 38. 39. 

Fmcturw of the car are treated of in g 40. 

Iiicur\-ation of th« spine \b treated of in § 41, and tbe applicatioa of 
tbo procvw of BuccnasioD by means of a ladder, for the cure of it, is 
miiiululy deaeribwl in g§ 12, «, 44. In g 35, the spinal Teitehi». lig». 
munto, and nerroa are minutely described. Inferences from their ana- 
toniiml Htructiira are given at oonsderable length in g 4fi. The methods 
(if Iruatiiig inounatioiis of the s[iine by a mechanical prooeas are minnleiy 
ilwM'rilHnl in jS 47. Cuirature forward is deecribed in § 48L 

Knu'ture of the riln is treated of in § 49. and oontosion of tfaem in g 50. 
It in worthy of remiirk tbet coDtasions are held to be more dangenMB 
lllllti tnw'twreia. 

'I'lio Nymptoms of difllocations at the hip-joint, whether congenital or 
olIiorwiiHi, anil whether ooeasioned by eitemaJ violence or disease, ara 
iltworilind with vxtraonlinary minuleneas and accuracy ol detail in ^ 51, 
A'J. AH, M. r>h. 5A, :>7, AS, 5'j, tiO. In g Gl are givra some gen<»al reSeo- 
tlnriN on ttm mibJKct of luxations. 

tti tl ft'.*, fongunitul displaoement of the bones of the ankle-joint, that 
il Irt say, roii|pMiitnl club-foot, is treated of with great precision. 

Iiiixntion of tlio bonus of the ankle-joint, with protrusion of them 
tliroUKli l^l><* skin, that is to sny, compound luxation, is treated of in § 63. 

(Viiii{M)iiiid luxations at the wrist are described in g 64. 

(\ini]niniid luxutiouB at the knee are treated of in § €5. 

(Iiitn|)»iind luxations at the elbow are treated of in § 66. 

t'liiiipDuntt hixatinns of the bones of the fingers are accurately treated 

"' I" • "■■ 

IImiiiiiIiimi of thn Iioum of » jinut in compound luxations is the enbject 
tnxiUxl of if) t) t^X- 

'\'Ui> "uhjoot nf RanpreiH" supervening in cases of fracture and other 
MVuri' itnoiilolit* Is troattxi nf in g 6i>. 

Ibtilimtlon of ilislo(«tinns at the hip-joint is minutely described in gg 70, 
•M, ?V, 7.1, 74, 7.1. 7G, 77, 'A. 

[ii H 117 am (flven somi; gcncnd observations on tht- articulations and 
(liolr >tl>l<'"nli<ina. 

Nltii|iti< illiil>H<aMoTi« of the joints of the fingers are treated of in § 80. 

H»tiii* |{titii<nil ruliw for the management of luxations are given in § SI; 
ftflui' wliii'li our iitithor jinuxH-ds to the consideration of luxations at th« 
kru'i., In i H'J. 

Iduiitliiua at 111" ankle-joint are briefly descriMl in § 83. 

|,UIHtt"llii uf till' bono* uf thofoot are noticed in a sncanct style in 
IK4. 
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Luxations, as it would apjiear, of thi; tarsal bonea are obscurely noticed 
in § S5. 

Displacement of the oh caicia, followed by gangrene, with the treat- 
ment of the same when connected with other causes, is given in § 8(i. 

The woik concludes with a panigniph on the treatment of dislocations 
at the ankle-joint, § 87. 

From this statement of its contents it will be readily seen that this 
work, like tho preceding one, treats Iwth of luxations and fractures; but 
with this difference, that as fractures constitute tho groundwork of the 
other, so luxations form the principal subject of this treatise, the matter 
relating to fractures being introduced most probably for tho sake of 
diagnosis. Altogether, there is not in all antiquity a mtidical treatise 
which contains more interesting materials than the present one, or that 
deserves to be more carefully studied. 

Several sections of the work are perfect masterpieces, sach, for example, 
as the parts which relate to dislocations at the shoulder and the hip- joint, 
and more especially the latter, in which, as it appears to me, he has given 
a fuller and more complete history of everything relating to the subject 
than is to be found in any single work, even at the present day. Thus, 
not only does he describe the four onliuary forms of dislocation now 
recognized, namely, dislocation upward, downward, forward, and back- 
ward, but he gives what is omitted by all our modem authorities, a very 
minute description of the appearances which tho limb presents when the 
luxated bone has been left unreduced. And, moreover, he describes con- 
genital luxations and luxation from disease. Kow, I rc]xtat, no systematic 
writer on surgery has given so comprehensive a view of the subject of dis- 
locations in all its bearings as what is here given by Hippocrates. The 
reader, however, will find it very interesting to compare the excellent 
account of this subject given in the recent publication of Chelius, illus- 
trated by the valuable notes of Mr. South. Among the older of our 
modern authorities on surgery. Pari- is the one who approaches the nearest 
to Hippocrates in the fullness with which he treats of luxations at tho hip- 
joint, but even he is much less complete in regard to congenital disloca- 
tions, and those connected with disease.' On one statistical point alone 



' Chelius ranks Par^, along with Hippocrates and Avicenna, among the au- 
thorities on congenitul dinlocatioim at the hip-joint: but if Par^ really treats of 
congenital dJBloeations, it is not in the place where luxations in general are 
treated of. Although Homewhat out of place, 1 may liere be excused in saying 
a few words on tlie nature of congenital dislocations. Some of our modem 
authorities look upon them as being connected with arrested development of 
tile bones, but I must say tliat judging oF them from what I know of congenital 
dub-foot, I am rather inclined to consider them as being origtnaUy produced by 
retraction of the muscles. This is the theory of Guerin (Gazette M6dicale, 1841), 
and it appeal's to lue most proiiabie. I sllould state, however, that, although I 
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do modern authoritieB i;oiitrovort his opinion, and even in this case 
Hippocrates has a high modern authority on his side — I mean the com- 
parative frequeney of ttie different forms nf dislocation; he. and all the 
ancient authorities after him, having stated that dislocation inward is the 
most frequent, whereas Sir Astley Cooper and all our late authorities hold ■ 
that dislocation upward is the most frequent. It is deserving of remark, j 
liowever, that if Cooper be against Hippocrates, Part' is upon his side, I 
and I need scarcely remark that he is not one who bowa servilely to I 
aneient authority, hut was an original observer, and thought for himself; 1 
and, moreover, his experience was on a very large scale. On another I 
point connected with this class of accident's, it is worthy of remark, that ] 
it was only tho other day that an eminent anatomist in London decided 
that Hippocrates was right, and that all our modern authorities were I 
wrong; I mean with respect to the situation of the head of the femur in 
the fourth form of dislocation. Sir Astley Cooper, Mr. Liaton, Sir 
Charles Boll, Mr. Samuel Cooper, and, in « word, all our best authorities 
of late years, maintained that the heai) of the bone in this form is lodged 
in the ischiatic notch; but Mr. Kichard Qnain has lately determined, by 
actual dissection, that the bono is lodged whore it is described to be by 
Hippocrates, namely, behind the acetabulum in the nates. — See the note 
on Ar/ieulad'ovs, § 57. 

The methods of reduction, too, which our author describes, are all 
based on the most correct principles, and some of them might, perhaps, 
he held preferable to those now in use. He iloes not appear, indeed, to 
have been acquainted with the use of ])ulleys in the trejttment of this 
accident, but the axles which he describes as being attached to the bench 
which bears his name (Scamnum Plippocratis) must have been quite capable 
of exercising a degree of force fully adequate to effect the desired purpose.' 
The methofl, too, according to which tho patient was placed astride upon ( 
a cross-beam, and with a weight attached to the injured limb, would seem 
to be one admirably adapted to wear out the strength of the contracted 
muscles, and in this way facilitate the adjustment of the Iione. 

Hut in all the works on ancient surgerj', I verily believe there is not 
a more wonderful eliaptcr than the one which relates to Ctuh-foot, § 6 
In it he has not only stated correctly the true nature of this malformation, 
but he has also given very sensible directions for rectifying the deformity 
in early life. Sow it appears to me a lamentable reflection, as proving 
that valuable knowledge after being discovered may be lost again to the 

have Been cases of congenital iniitediiueDt nt Ibo hip-joint at a very early a^, I 
neviir bad an opportunity of oscei'tajniog their nature by actual dissection. 

' The reaJcr will see the machine and the procesa of reduction Itgured in th« 
Arm amenta rium Chirurgicum of S<!iUI«t. Tab. sxv.; in the edition of Qalen'a 
Works by the Juntas : and In Littr^'s edition of Hippocrates. I have given tkw - 
iost two ; and the ilrst is scarcely at all different from the second. 
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world for many ages, that not only did subaequeDt authorities, down to u 
very recent period, not iidd any thing to the stock of valuable iuformation 
■which he had given on the subject, but the important knowledge whioh 
he had revealed to the profession came to be disregarded and lost sight of, 
eo that, until within these last few years, talipes was regarded as one of 
the "opprobria medicinie." I cannot omit this opportunity of mention- 
ing, however, that some centuries ago certain individuals would appear to 
liave practiced successfully the treatment of club-foot on the principles laid 
down by Hippocrates. To give an instance in point, Arcaus, who, in his 
work " De Curandis Vulneribus," (Amstel, 1G58,) has given a chapter on 
the treatment of club-foot, not only describes the process correctly, but 
actually gives the form of two mechanical contrivances for reducing the 
derangement of the foot, and keeping it in sUu. The former of these 
contrivances is evidently the original of Scarpa's apparatus, now very 
generally used in the adjustment of club-foot; and the other is as evidently 
the very same as the boot delineated in Syme's " System of Surgery," and 
which I myself have often used in the treatment of club-foot, Aa a 
matter of curiosity, I shall give drawing of them. That the author ( I 
mean Aroens) was very successful in the treatment of congi'nital club-foot 
appears olwious, from the terms in whicli he speaks of the results of his 
experience in this way: " Seepe accidit, ut infaiia iiascatur aut altero aut 
utroque pede distorto, aut incurvo, aut regmndo, ita nt tegre^ udmodum 
posait incedere. Efi de causA hoe loco tvlui metkodum fradere, qm plvrimos 
valde daudon liberavi, infer i/itos umts titrntu difficilHmHS," etc. The 
whole process of cure is most eircumstautially described, and the author 
concludes with the very proper advice, that the patient should be made 
to wear the Iwot for six months after the parts have been restored. All 
this shows, that although our author's excellent instructions for the man- 
agement of this deformity wore long lost to the profession at large, there 
were not wanting individuals who knew how to appreciate their value. 

With regiwd to the description of the mode of liandaging a distorted! 
limb in cluli-foot, as given by our author, I have little to add to what U 
stated in my annotations on the passage. Though there be certain 
obscurities in some of the expressions which occur in it, its general mean- 
ing is sufficiently obvious and I can attest from ample experience recently 
acquired in the treatment of this surgical case, that the rules of treatment 
here laid down by our author are very judicious, and I have no doultt 
would be found amply sufficient for restoring a recent case of talipes. 
The reader will remark, that our author concludes his account of clul>- 
foot with the declaration, that treated in this way it may be cured soouer 
than one would have thought, " without burning or cutting, or any other 
complicated method." And here I cannot deny myself the pleasure of 
quoting the very candid reflections which Dr. Little, in his work "On 
Club-foot " makes on the account of taliijea given by Hippocrates, He 
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•1^ ** HippocntM deecrihes the bandages to which he rewrted for the 
wms «f Twiu, Bod his Bttoctwii may be eetimatod from the raconumns be 
inHMseo titnta, — 'citins onim t&lia medicine obt^mperant, <]aam qnis 
!■!■&.' The candor displayed tbroughont the writings of the Father 
W Miiliiinii kasTes littlo doubt ttiat be has not exaggenttMl the Bnccen 
be experienced; and we may conclnde that, by commenciDg the 
. at the earliest jieriod of life, aided by his unremitting persever- 
lyof theee distortions were remedied. An obsen'ation, which 
pMHtid unheeded prior to the introduction of the division of 
Achillie, follows the last quotation: ' atque bfec qnidem est 
et neqne eectione, neque oBtione, neqne slid varii'tate quicquam 
^aibabet,' — of the import of which, doubts may now be entertained. 
ThMher Hippocrates, orany of his contemporaries, had discovered the 
■MM of coring this distortion by section of tendons, but preferring the 
aon of bandages, nevertheless rejected it, or whether he employed 
i ofaserration with a different meaning, cannot at the present day be 
It is possible ttiat Hippocrates, being accustomed to cure 
disorden by the knife or cautery, may have adduced his treat- 
I «f this disease as an exception to the more severe methods so fre- 

ly resorted to in other affections; whilst it would not be surprising 

iC, by his great ingenuity and skill, he had detected the possibility of 
renkoving the obstacles to a cure by a division of the tendons. He fnay 
have apprehended suppurations and other unfavorable symptoms from the 
section of so inijiortant a tendon as that of Achilles; or, having been un- 
SDOcessful in his first attempts, he may hare been deterred from a repeti- 
tkn." (Introduction, p. 48.) 

The description which our author gives of luxations at the wrist, 
Jriicvlationg ^ 2G, 27, 21*, and MochUcus gg 16, 17, 18, is attended with 
peculiar difficulties, and hence it has given rise to a good deal of confusion 
and misapprehension from the time of Pare ' down to Malgaigne and 
Littr^. His usage of the terms " inward " and " outward " is somewhat 
ingue; but it appears to me that we neetl have Uttlc besitatiou in deciding 
them to apply to the modern acceptation of " forward " and " backward." 
But the great puzsle is, does he mean that the bones of the carpus are 
displaced from those of the fore-arm ? or does he recognize the carpus as 
the lised point? His langu^e would certainly apply most naturally to 
the interpretation that the bones of the hand were the parts which he 
understood to be displaced; but yet Itf. Malgaigne holds, that onr author 
understood the bones of the fore arm to be the movable part We sliall 



' The disagreement between Par6 and the ancient authorities (espedallj' Hip- 
pocrates and Galen) in tiie use of the terms which he applies to the |>artii in de- 
■eribiog' dislocations at the wrist, is adverted to in the marginal not^ to all the 
old eUitJOQB. See Book XV. 
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examine the question eomewhat more narrowly. One of the best of our 
recent authorities on dislocations lays it down as a rale, that in dislocation 
of the curpiiB backward there is permanent fiexion of the hand, and in 
difllocations forward, that there is permanent extetmnn. (See Mr. B. 
Cooper's Lectures, Med. Gaz. 1065.) Now, according to Hippocrates, in 
luxation inward (meaning, as stated above forward) the patient cannot 
betul his fingers, (this then, agrees witli the character of dislocation of the 
carpus /oripartf), and iu luxation outward (meaning, in modern language, 
baci-ward), that he cannot extend them; thie case, then, would seem to 
agree with the characters of dislocation backward, agreeably to modern 
views. All this would lead ua to the conclusion, that Hip[H)crateB agreed 
with our recent authorities in regarding the bones of the hand as the part 
which is displaced. Moreover, it is difficult to understand Oelaus, who, 
it is probable, translated the words of Hippocrates, iu any other sense: he 
Bays, " Manus quoquo in omnes quatuor partes prolabitur. Si in poste- 
riorem partem excidit, porrigi digiti non possunt " (Mr, B. Coopi^r's de- 
scription of dislocation of the carpus bachmrd is, " permanent flexion of 
the hand") — "si in priorem non inclinatur" (Mr. Cooper's description 
of ditilocation forward is, " it is characterized by permanent extension of 
the hand") viii. 17. Still, however, I believe, that not only is the litera- 
ture of this subject perplexed by an ill-defined nomenclature, but that the 
naturu of the accidents which befall the bones of the wrist is for from 
being satisfactorily determined even at the present day. For my own 
part, after full thirty years' oxporience in treating these and other surgi- 
cal coses, 1 must say that I never saw a distinct and decided case of dislo- 
cation at the wrist, and that I incline with Baron Dupuytren ' and Pro- 
fessor Syme in regarding moat of the accidents which have been set down 
for luxations as having been in reality fractures of the bones of the fore- 
arm in the vicinity of the joint. And in conclusion, I beg leave to state 
it as my decided opinion, that with regard to the accidents which befall 
tlie elbow, the wrist, and the ankle-joints, much misapprehension still 
prevails. Wliile a certain creed is established on any given professional 
subject, most people are disposed to see the phenomena connected with it 
as they fancy that they should see them, and independent thought and 
original observation are talents rarely voncbsafcd to any one. Professional 
men of late have been impressed with the idea, that by entirely renounc- 



' See the Syd. Soc, edition of his works. I perceive, from the note given on 
CheliuB's chapter ■' On DislocaUoas at the Wrist," that the opinions of Dupuytren 
have been controverted by Voillemier, who thinks he has shown the existence of 
such dislocationB by the most careful exaniinatioa of a complete displai^meat of 
the wrist backward, and of the bones of the fore-aim forward. Now I do not 
pretend to deny the actual possibility of such an occurrence ; but I must iiay that 
my awn experience leads me to the conclusion that a esse of dislocation without 
Iiacture must be extremely rare indeed. 
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ing the authority of the ancienta, they show tbemselv^B to be ori^iial 
obetTvers; but Buch pereoiis are more the slaves of established modes of I 
thought and conventional opinious, than if they wore familiarly a<Mjnainted 
with all the authorities in medicine from the earliest time down to the 
present day; for it is only when pnasessed of this knowledge, tliat a man 
of a well -constituted mind feels tliat he is fully warranted to eserciso an 
independent judgment of his own. In literature, aa in warfare, it is 
knowledge which confers true self-reliance. 

A very interesting subject handled by our author in this work is the 
treatment of compound luxations. One can readily perceive, that he had 
correctly estimated the dangers of tliis very grave class of accidents; and 
accordingly, in one place, he makes it a consideration, whether or not the 
surgeon should incur the responsibility of undertaking the cliarge of them. 
Afl a general rule, he forbids reduction, unless in the case of the smaller 
joints, such as those of the hands and feet. Now it is curious to remark, 
that in the time of Celsns and Galen, this rule of practice was still adhered 
to, but Panlus JEgineta ventures for once to rebel against the authority 
of tiie Coan sage. In the section " On dialocations with a wound," he 
aays, " Wherefore Hippocrates, by all means, forbids us to apply reduc- 
tion and strong Itandaging to them, and directs us to use only anti- 
inflammatory and soothing applications to them at the commencement; 
for that, by this treatment, lite may be sometimes preserved. But what 
he recommends for the fingers alone, we would attempt to do for all the 
other joints: at first, and while the part remains free from inflammation, 
wo would reduce the dislocated joint by moderate extension: and, if we 
succeed in our object, we may persist in using tlie a iiti- inflammatory treat- 
ment only." (vi. 121.) All the Arabian authorities follow the rule of 
practice here laid down by Paulus iEgiueta. See the Commentary, 1. c. 
Syd. Soc ed. I need scarcely remark, tliat this mode of treatment is 
that now followed by the profession. It will further be remarked, that 
at § 68, our author treats of resection of the bones in compound luxation 
of the bones of the hands, feet, ankle, and wrist; and that, upon the 
whole, ho approves of the practice. In the annotations on that section, I 
have briefly adverted to modern experience in the aptjjication of this 
method of treatment; and in this place I shall merely add the rule of 
practice as laid down by Chelius, which the reader will find it interesting 
to remark, is very little different from that recommended by Hippocrates, 
except that Chelius, in all cases, approves of attempts at reduction: 
the reduction of the head of the Itone, i)rotruded through the soft parts, 
be in no way possible, even after proper enlargement of the wound in tlie 
akin, nothing remains but to saw off the i>rotruding bone, by which the 
Btretching and tearing of the muscles are relieved, and the joint can be 
brought to its natural position; after which the symptoms, in general, 
BOon and considerably diminish. When the reduction of a bone pro- 
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truding through tlio aoft ])itrta ia not immediately possible, it is still less 
80 when the inflammation runs into suppuration; the symptoms continue 
increasing, ami amputation muy be rendered necessary by gangrene, and 
by prt^esaive destruction, if the head of the bone liave not been removed 
at the proper time." (Vol. i., p. 769, Engl, edition.) 

In tlie brief annotations which I have given on the first paragraph, I 
have brought forward certaiTi passages in this and tlie other works of our 
author, which seem to prove beyond all doubt, that he must have had 
more or less acquaintance with Human Anatomy from actual dissection. 
On this point I have long been confident, and the moi-e I become familiar 
with his admired works, the stronger my impression ia that his anatomical 
knowledge must liave been far from contemptible; in fact, I do not at 
present recollect a single instance of mistake committed by him in any of 
his anatomical descriptions, if we except that with regard to the sutures 
of the head, and even in that case I have endeavored to show that the 
meaning of the passage is very equivocal. His descriptions of the verte- 
bra, with all their processes and li^ments, and his general characters of 
the internal viscera, would not have been so free from error as they are, 
if his knowledge had been all derived from the dissection of the inferior 
animals. Indeed, I am of opinion that Hippocrates and the other medi- 
cal authorities of antiquity had pmcticed tnspecfioMs cadavenim more 
frequently than they durst publicly acknowledge, for fear of suffering from 
popular prejudice; but even that would appear to have been overrated, 
for, as it is proved beyond all possibility of doubt, that the human body 
was openly dissected in the anatomical schools of Alexandria, considera- 
bly less than 100 years after the death of Hippocrates,' it is highly proba- 
ble that the practice had prevailed before that time, although to an infe- 
rior extent. Such a taste was not likely to have sprung up all at once 
under the Ptolemies. Indeed, that Aristotle, who was almost contem- 
porary with HipiHtcrates, and who was dead before the distinguished 
Alexandrian period, had seen the human body dissected, will not tx; ques- 
tioned by any one who has read his admirable works " (^n the Parts of 
AnimalB,"and "The History of Animals." See, in particular, the last 
chapter of the First Book of the latter work; also, ibid, i., 11; ii., 5; de 
Rospiratione, 15; de Partibus Animaliuni, iii., 4. In fact, he does not 
hesitate to declare, that certain things must be learned from dissection. 
(H. A. i., 11. and vi., 10,) 

In addition to the obBcrvations on this interesting subject, which will 
be found at the place above indicated, I now beg leave to quote from M. 
Littr6's notes on § 37 of the work "On Fractnrca," the very ingeniona 
remarks of M. Beclard on the description of the [(arts connected with the 
olbow-joint, both because they appear to me very interesting, as illustrat- 

■ See the authorities quoted in Horx's Lite of Heropliilus. 
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ing tbe meaning; of our ftiitlior, mid furtht-r as i>roving irrofragablj, 
Hippocntoa must have ]md <;oQsidenibte acquaintance with 
anstony. 

" Le passage d'Hippocrato est tr^e bref, et H canse de cela il peut 
])araitre obscnr A ceux qui n'auraicnt pas presente d I'eaprit la disiK»sition 
anatomiqne. La dosuription suivanto de ('articulation dn coude, donnOe 
par Bt'clard, servira de compttment, et montrera que la phrase d'Hippocrate 
suppose II ne connaissance tr^s prf-cise de la disposition dc eette articulation: 
' L'articulation du coude est maintenue par quatre ligaments, uu aiit6ricur, 
nn poat^rieur, un exteme, et un interne. Les ligaments, quoique tr^s dis- 
tincts par leur disposition lea una des antres, se confondent par leurs bords 
Yoiains. de maniiire d entonrer l'articulation circulairement. L'ant^ricnr 
et le postt-rieur sont membraneui et minces, surtout le second; les lat^'mux 
Bont l)eaucou]) plus forts. Le ligament antf-ricur s'attache, en huut, au- 
deasua des enfoncements qai sunnontcQt la petite tt't« et la poulie, et an 
devant des tuberositt's de I'hunierus; en bae, A I'apophyse coroiioide da 
cnbrtns et au ligament annulaire du radius; ses fibres lat^raltn sont 
obliques, les moyennea verticalcs et a'parf-os en haut, par dee Intervallea 
coiliUeux qui les rendent tK'S apparentes. Le ligament poat^rieur ftit', en 
bant, au bonl de la cavite ol^cr&nionne de I'hiinieruB et A la partie so- 
pfrieure des tuWrosit^s a'atlachc, en boa, an sommet et au bord exteme 
do I'olecrdne; ses fil)res forment deux bandca obliques qui se confondent 
et se croiaent en partie en descendant I'une vers I'autrc, Le ligament 
exteme est attach^, par son extr^mite supt'rienrc, au bas de la tubdroait^ 
exteme de I'humfrns; sea fibres deacendcnt de la en divcrgeant: lea mo- 
yennes et les auterieurea a'aiiissent au ligament annulaire du radius tandis 
que les poatfrieures jiassent sur ce ligament, et parviennenti au edt{- ex- 
teme du cubitus, oil ellos se fixent; ces dernifirea aont confonduea par en 
haut avec le ligament post^Tieur. I^e ligament interne est plus large que 
le prf'cOdent, auquel il ressomblc d'ailleure assez bien; il nalt de la tube- 
rosit^' interne, dont il embrasee tuute la partie infOrieuro, et se teraiine, 
d'une part, au cotf- interne de I'apophyse coronoide du cubitus, de I'autre, 
au bord interne de rolecriue, en sorte que les fibres forment deux faiaceaux 
distincts par leur situation et leur direction.' On voit qu'en effet la plus 
grande partie dea fibres ligamenteusess'attaebe au cubitus. La connaissance 
d'nn df-tail anesi pK-cis dans lea rapports qu'ont lea ligaments avec les os 
de I'avant bras ne pent pas avoir tti-, cliez Hippocrate, le rf-sultat do 
I'anatomiedesantmaax.' On eKteHtlruU de la ciivr comma utie preaomplwn 
qui, jointe a plusieurs autres, jiorle (i croire quo ha Htppocratiqutt oiU 
disBequi des corps knmainn."' 

I shall only add further in concln^on, that Ruffus Ephesiua and 

I Dictiono^rc de M&Iecine, 2* ^dit, torn. ix.. p. 207 ; Paris, 1835. 
' Voyeztom. i„ p. 336. 
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Galen, wlioac worfca that are still extant bear undoubted marks of their 
having possessed a very considerable acquaintance with luiman anatomy, 
uniformly refer to nippocrates with great deference as one of the beat of 
thti ancient authorities on this subject. See Ruffus Ephesius (de Part- 
Horn., pluriea), and Galen (de Dissect. VuIvk, 9). 



ON THE ARTIGULATIONS. 

1. I am auquainted with one form in which the shoulder-joint is dis- 
locatHl, namely, tlmt into the armpit; I have never seen it take place up- 
ward nor outward; and yet I do not positively affirm whether it might be 
dislocated in these directions or not, although I have eomething wliich 1 
might say on this subject. But neither have I ever seen what I consid- 
ered to bo a dielocation forward, ' PhysicianB, indeed, fancy that dialoca- 
tion ia very apt to occur forward, and they are more [mrticularly deceived 
in those persons who have the Heshy parta about the joint and arm much 
emaciated; for. in all such cases, the liead of the arm appears to protrude 
forward. And I in one case of this kind having said that there was no 
dislocation, exposed myself to cenaure from certain phyaicians and com- 
mon people on that account, for they fancied that I alone was ignorant 
of what everybody else waa acquainted with, and I could not con- 
vince them but with difficulty, that the matter was so. But if one 



'Our author, it will be remarked, states modestly tlie results of his own ex- 
perienL'e regarding tlie modes of clislooatiitn at the shoulder ; he bad never seen 
any other dislocation than that downwani, but he does not posiitively suy tliat 
djslocationii upwai-d, forward, and outward may uot occur, although he had 
never met with them. May I be allowed to remark, that ttih-ty years' practice of 
Uie art of mirgery in my locality tiaa brought me to the same conclusions as Hip- 
pocrates ; I have seen many, very many dislocations downward, but I never saw 
what could, strictly speaking, be called a dislocation either forward or back- 
ward. I suppose, however, there can be no i«ason to question the occurrence 
of such displacements, after the statements of tialen and so many othec sur- 
gical authorities, both ancient and modem. Galen relates that in the course of 
his life he had met will) five instances of the two uncommon forms ol dislocation, 
and accounts for the different results of iiis experience and that of Hippocnx-tes 
from having exercised liis profession in a populous city like Borne, whicli Polemo 
the Rhetorician bad pronounced to be "the compendium, as it were, of the inliab' 
iled world," and from his liaving been frequently called in by his brethern to see 
rare cases in surgery. Host of the ancient authorities after Oalen admit the real- 
ity of these rarer foi-ms of luxation. See Palt,U8 .^kHNETA, B. VI,. 114. Celsiia 
describes the dislotation forward, but does not seem to have admitted the reality 
of dislocation backward, (viii., 16.) I may mention that, in tlie coiu^e of thirty- 
eight years' practice of his profession, Sii' Astley Cooper states that he had met 
with only two dislocations backward, but that be bad seen several cases of dislo- 
cation forward. (On Dislocations, p. 416.) 
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will strip the point of the ahoiiUler of the fleshy parts, and wherM 
the muscle (deltoid?) fxtende, and a\m lay hare the tendon that good 
from the armpit nnd clavicle to the hreost {pectoral vmxcJe?), the heajj 
of the humerus will appear to protrude strongly forward, althoii^lu 
not dislocated, for the head of the humerus imtunilly inclines forwardj 
but the rest of the bone is turned outward.' The humerus is contiectedfl 
obliquely witli tlie cavity of the scapula, when the arm ia stretched aloi^fl 
the sides; hut when the whole arm is stretched forward, then the head od 
the humerus is in a line with the cavity of the humerus, and no longeifl 
appears to protrude forward. And with regard to the variety we are novl 
treating of, I have never seen a case of dislocation forward; and yet I doV 
not speak decidedly res|}ectiiig it, whether such a dislocation may taktfl 
place or not. When, then, a dislocation into the armpit takes place, see*l 
iijg it is of frequent occurrence, many persons know how to reduce it, fori 
it is an easy thing to teach all the methods hy which physicians effect thai 
reductions, and the best manner of applying them. The strongest o(fl 
those methods should be used when the difficulty of reduction is particu-1 
larly great. The strongest is the method to he last described. I 

2. Those who are subject to frequent dislocations at tlie shoulder- joint, J 

' The lan^o^e of our author in this pla<>e puts it beyond all doubt that human I 
diasection was pi-ocliced in his a^. It may be interesting to see Gttten's Cora* I 
mentary on this important passage. After giving an accurate description of the I 
bones connected witti the shoulder- joint, he goes on to say that Hippocrates, inn 
this place, illustrateii his viewn from anatomy, directing us to lay the acromion 
bar« of its Qesh, thai is to aag, to fiitaect idtk o mvlpel dovm to the bona wkich 
form tht articulatum, and to lay bare the tendon vrhi^h is situated there, and to 
lap bare the tendon in the armpit. He adds, thei'e are three muscles situated 
there : first, tliat wliich derives its origin from the scapula and clavicle, called J 
the deltoid, the fleshy part of which covers the whole joint, and the tendon ot 1 
which is inserted Uonn the arm ; then the pectoral, Inserted near the situation of I 
the humeral vein ; and, last, the biceps, which arises by two heads, the one from 1 
the anchor-shaped apophysis of the S[.'apula{the ooracoid?), and tile other from I 
the high margin of Uie neck of tJie scapula (the glenoid cavity?). Our author's 1 
description of the brain in the treatise. On the Sacred Disease, is such as could J 
not have been g^ven by a person wholly unacquainted with human dissection. 1 
It is to this elTect ; the brain in man, as in nil other animals, is double, and to J 
separated m the middle byathin membrane {the talx?). — Vol. i., p. 5B5, ed. KQhn, ■ 
The construction of the human heart is also briefly adverted to in the small I 
treatise, On tlie Heart. Obscure allusions to the internal structure of the human I 
t)ody are also to be met with in other o( the Hippocratic treatises, such as Da I 
Venis, tom. i., p. STS. ed. Lind.; de Ossibus, ibid.; de Carnibus, torn, i., p. 
Now, even If it were denied that tltese works are genuine, it cannot be questioned j 
that ttiey are the productions of the age immediately succeeding Hippocrates, a 
preceding the brilliant epoch of the famous Alexandrian anatomists; so that it I 
appears to me impossible to avoid the conclusion that human dissection had been ] 
practiced in the age of Hippocrates ; and if in his age, we are sure it was 
neglected by liim. who was the greatest ornament of the profession in his own ] 
days. On this subject see further the Argument. 
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are for tlie most part competent to effect the reduction themselvee; for, 
having introduced the knuckles of the other hand into the armpit, they 
force the joint upwani, and bring the elbow toward tlie breast. The phy- 
mcian might reduce it in the same nianner, if having introduced hia fin- 
gers into the armpit on the inside of the dislocated joint, he would force it 
from the ribs, pushing hia own head against the acromion, in order to 
make counter-pressure, and with liiw knees applied to tlie patient's elbow 
pusliing the arm to tlie Bides. It will be of advantage if the operator has 
strong liands, or the physieian may do as directefl with his head and 
hands, while another person brings the elbow toward the breast. Re- 
duction of the shoulder may also be effected by carrying the fore-arm 
backward to the spine, anil then with tlie one hand grasping it at the 
elbow, to bend the arm upward, and with the other to support it behind 
at the articulation. TIhk mode of reduction, and the one formerly de- 
scribed, are not natural, and yet by rotating the bone of the joint, tliey 
force it to return." 

3. Those who attempt to perform reduction with the heel, operate in 
a manner which is an approach to the natural. The patient must lie on 
the ground upon hia back, while the person who is to effect the reduction 
is seated on the ground upon the side of the dislocation; then the opera- 
tflr, seizing with his hand the affected arm, is to pull it, while with his 
heel in the armpit he pushes in the contrary direction, the right heel 
being placed in the right armpit, and the left heel in the left armpit. 
But a round ball of a suitable size must be placed in the hollow of the 
armpit; the most convenient are very small and hartl ImIIs, formed from 
sevenil pieces of leather sewed together. For without something of the 

' The methods of reducing ctislocations at the shoulder- joint are, id general, 
described by Hippocrates so clearly and fully, that no one who reads the text 
carefully can have much difficulty in undpretanding the descriptionii : or it he 
has, he need only reter to the diuwings which accompany the Latin translation 
of Oalen's works by Vidua Vidiiis. They are also illustrated by the very full and 
senile Commentary of Appollonius Citieusis, published by the late Dr. Dietx, 
KCoingBburg, 1S84. I shall only make a few remarks occasionally in explanation 
ot any passage wtiteh may appear somewhat obscure, oi- in order to caU attention 
to any subject of peculiar interest. Galen and Apollonius explain the reason why 
our author calls the method described in this paragraph not natural, to be, 
because the extension is rotatory and not direct. I may further mention in this 
place, that if the modem reader have any difficulty in comprehending; the applica- 
tton of the different modes of reduction described hy our author, he will tind much 
illustration ot the subject given by Desault inhiaSurgicalJoumal, voL ii., p. 134, 
English edition. He gives a very interesting history of aU the known nictlioda 
of reduction, from Hippocrates down to his own time. The use of the pulleys, 
in this surgical case, would appear to he a modern invention ; Ambrose Par£, oc- 
^L cording to Desault, was the first to use thenu The application ot them is certainly 
^H distinctly described aad delineated in his works. Petit joined the pulley to the 
^H amb«, and in this way formed a very powerful machine for reducing dislocations. 
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load tiM beel cannot reach to the head of the humerua, since, w)ien the 
jtrm is itretched, the armpit becomes hollow, the tendons on both sides 
of the armpit making counter-contraction so as to oppose the roductioo. 
Bat another person should be seated on the other side of the patient to 
bold thesonnd sbonlder, so that the body may not be dragged along when j 
tbesna of the affected aide is pulled; and then, when the ball is placed in J 
the armpit) asuppic piece of thong sufticiently brood is to hu placed rouad.l 
H, and some person taking hold of its two ends is to seat himself aboTS J 
the patient's head to make counter-extension, -while at the same time ha I 
poshes with hiH foot against the bone at the top of the shoulder. The 4 
ball should ho placed as mnch on the inside as possible, upon the ribs, and I 
not upon the head of the humerus.' 

4. There is another method of reduction performed by the shoulder J 
of n pt-DKjii standing. The person operating in this way, who should be I 
taller tliati the patient, is to take hold of liisarm and place the sharp ' 
puinl of his own shoulder in the patient's armpit, and push ii in so that 
it may lodge there, and having for his object that the jwtient may be sua- 
peiided at his back by the armpit, he must raise himself higher on this > 
Nlioulder timn the other; and he must bring the arm of the suspended 
patitint as quickly as possible to liis own breast. In this- position be 
Mhould shake the [latient when he raises him up, in order that the rest of 
thi^ body miiy be a counterpoise to the arm which is thus held. But if the 
patient be very light, a light child should be suspended behind along with 
him. These methods of reduction are all of easy application in the pales- 
tra, OS they can all be performed without instruments, but they may also 
Int used elsewhere." 

5. Those who accomplish the reduction by forcibly bending it round 
a pestle, operate in a manner which is nearly natural. But the pestle 
should be wrap|)ed in » soft shawl (for thus it will bt^ less slipperj-), and 
it should bo forced between the ribs and the head of the humerus. And 
if the [lestle be short, the patient should be seated upon something, so 
that his arm can with difficulty pass above the postle. But for the most 
[Mirt the pestle should be longer, so that the patient when standing niay 

' The method of reduction here destTibed is much comniendeii by Sir Astl^ 
Cooper. He, however, generally lied a handkerchief immediately iilmve tlie elbow, 
by which he made extension, and thereby found he could eSecthia purpose with less 
exurtioa than when he pulled by tlie arm. The advautage of pulling- by aome- 
Uiing attached above the elbow is, that it allows the biceps to be relaxed by bend- 
log the [ore-arm to a right angle with the os humeri. Verduc calls this method 
emphatically "very gwod." (A Tivatise on Fractures, etc) Some modem au- 
thorities who practice this method still jireter pulling' by Ibe hand. 

* This method is simple, but cannot have been very eflicat'ious. It Js not men- 
tioned in our late works on surgery. It in dcticribed by Verduc. however, in De& 
ly tlie some terms aa thutte ol our author, and llierefore I need not quote his di 
soription of it. <A Treatise on Fractures, etc., p. 844.) , 
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be almost eiiBpendpd upon the piece of wood. And then the arni and 
fore-arra should be stretched along the jteatle, whilst some person securee 
the opposite side of the body by throwing his arms round the neck, near 
the clavicle. ' 

6. Bnt the method with a ladder is another of the same kind, and still 
bettor, since by it the body can be more safely counterpoised on this side; 
and that, while in the method with the piece of wood resembling a pestle, 
there is dafiger of the body tumbling to either side. But some round 
thing should be tied upon the step of the ladder which may he fitted to 
the armpit, whereby the head of the bone may be forced into ita natural 
place.' 

7. The following, however, is the strongest of all the methods of re- 
duction. We must get a piece of wood, five, or at least four inches broad, 
two inches in thickness, or still tliinner, and two cubits in length, or a 
little less; and its extremity at one end should be rounded, and made 
very narrow and very slender there, and it should have a slightty project- 
ing edge (ainbe) on ita round extremity, not on the part that is to be 
applied to the side, but to the head of the humerus, so that it may be 
adjusted in the armpit at the sides under the head of the humerus; and 
a piece of soft shawl or cloth should be glued to tlie end of the i)ieee of 
wood, BO as to give the less ()ain upon pressure. Then having pushed the 
head of this piece of wood as far inward as possible between the ribs and 
the head of the humerus, the whole arm is to be stretched along this piece 
of wood, and is to be bound round at the arm, the fore-arm, and the 
wrist, so that it may be particularly well secured; but great pains should 
be taken that the extremity of this piece of wood should be introduced as 
far as possible into the armpit, and that it is carried past the head of the 
humerus. Then a cross-beam is to be securely fastened between two pil- 

' This method consists in Dxing a strong pole, here colled a pestle (iTepini), in 
the ground, and having wrapped its upper extremity with some soft substance to 
apply it to tlie^irmpit of the patient and pull the affected arm alongit. It ahoidd 
be so long as Uiat tlie )>atient»'s armpit can barely ^t into it, and the anu is to l>e 
pulled along the pole. The pole or peatle, in this cose, perlorms the eame office 
as the heel*or the sui^oii in the other case. In a well-known line o( Hesiod's 
Works and Days, the pestle of the domestic mortar is described as being three 
cubits in length (1. 431). 

' This is evidently a very simple and ingenious method ot accomplishing the 
reduction. Desault thus describes the methods with the pestle and ttie ladder: 
'' The pestle was nothing else but the iastrument of thai niune, or simply a stick, 
ODeend o( which rested on the ground, or on a table; wliilst tlie Other, well guard- 
ed with Unen, was placed in the cavity of the axilla, and served to push up the 
head of the bone; an extension was made on the arm, while an assistant kept the 
trunk fixed, pushing the shoulder down at tlie same time. The ladder was em- 
ployed on the same plan, after an eminence was formed, and sufficiently guarded 
to be adapted tosthe cavity of the axilla," (Surgical Journal, vol. ii., p. IIM, 
Engliah edition.) 
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lars, ami afterward the urm with the piece of wood attocliCKl to it is to 1 
brought over this eroBS-beam, so tlmt the arm may bo on the one side of it ' 
and the body on the other, and the croBS-beam in the ariii|iit; and then 
the arm with the piece of wood is to be forced down on tlie one side of 
the cross-beam, and the rest of tlie body on the other. The croes-beam i 
is to be bound bo higli that the rest of th« body may be raised Upon tip-g 
toes. Tliis is by far the most jwwerful nieth<xl of eff^tiiig rethiction of 1 
the ahoulder: for one tliua operates with the lever iii>on the most correct I 
prinoiplea, provided only the piece of wood be placwl as much as poeaiblft I 
within the head of the humerus, and thus also the counter-balancing J 
weights will be most properly adjusted, and safely apjilied to the bone of J 
the arm. Wherefore recent c«sea in this way may be reduced more <iuickly I 
than could be believed, before even eitflnsion would appear to be applied; I 
and this is tlie only mode of reduction capable of replacing old dislocik- 1 
tioiiB, and this it will effect, uulesa fleeh hue already filled up the (glenoid) J 
aivity, and the head of the humeniu lias formed a socket for itself in tlt» | 
place to which it has been displacetl; and even in such an old case of di» 
location, it appears to nie that we could effect reduction (for what object ■! 
would B lever power pro (tcrly applied not move?), but it would not remain ] 
in its place, but would be again displaced as formerly.' The same thing' 1 
may be effected by means of the ladder, by preparing it in the same man- 
ner. If the dislocation be recent, a large The,ssaltan chair may he suffi- 
cient to accomjilish this purpose; the wood, however, should be dressed I 
np as described before; but the patient should Iw seat«d sideways on the j 
chair, and then the arm, with the piece of wood attaclied to it, is to ba J 
brought over the back of the chair, and force is to he ap]ilied to the arm, 
with the wood on t)ie one side, and to the body on the other aide. The | 
same moiuis may ho applied with a double door.' One should always u 
wluLt happens to be at hand.* 

' Thisdescription, to any person who understands tlieronstnictionor theambe, j 

must be so plain, that it would be BU|}erlluous to attempt any further explanation ' 

of it. Of late years the anibe has fallen completely into disuse, and Done of tha | 
various modift cations of it are now to be seen but in the cabinets of (be curii 

' On the nature of the double doors of the ancients, the curious teader may I 

(Ind it interesting to consult the annotations of the editors of Erotian, under itit- I 
fiiiiit- See tlie edition of Frantxius: also Galea's t}lossary. 

■ These methods by a eltair or a door are very simple, and from a late trial of ] 

the former I can declare it to be the most easy and efTectiial plan of reduction T 

wtiieh 1 have ever tried. It would appear that this method of reiluction, witli a 1 

modification, is still practiced at the Bristol Infiraiary, the surgeons of which de- I 

clare that th^^y have, found It almost unifonnly successful, as I can well believe, i 
from my own experience of the method as recommended by Hippocrates, 
thus described in a late number of the Provincial Medical and Surgical Journal, 

July 36, 1846: " Without any preliminary treatment, the palieat is seated side- j 

ways on a firm chair, with his and hanging over the bock, which is well pnddod; [ 

le end of a double or reel towel U passed thiough the other cud, so as to form. & | 
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S. Wlierefore it ehould be known that OTie constitution differs much 
from imotbor as to the fiicility with which dielocationa in them may Iw 
reduced, and one articular cavity differs much from another, the ono he- 
jng 80 coTistructod that the bone readily leaps out of it, and anotlier less 
bo; but tile greatest difference regards the binding together of the parts 
by tlie neryes (Hi/nmenis?) whicli are slack in some and tight in others. 
For the humidity in the joints of men is connected with the state of the 
ligikments, wlien they are slack and yielding; for you may see many people 
who are so humid (jlabby ?) that when they choose they can disarticulate 
thtir joints without pain, and reduce them in like manner. The habit 
of the body also occasions a certain difference, for in those who are in a 
etjite of embonpoint and fleshy the joint is rarely dislocated, but is more 
difticuit to reduce; but when they are more attenuated and leaner than 
usual, then they are more subject to ditilocations which are more easily 
reduced. And the following observation is a proof that matters are so; 
ior in cattle the thighs are most apt to be dislocated at the hip- joint, when 
they are most particularly lean, which they are at the end of winter, at 
which time then they are particularly subject to dislocatiouB,' (if I may 



noose, wliich is applied to tile arm above the elbow. The loose deppoding part 
of the towel forms a atimip, into which the surgeon places his foot, and gradually 
brings hia whole weight to bear on the towel, as an extending power. Ono or 
two aasistanb are useful to press bock the acromion, and keeptJie patient Hrmly 
in his seat. The reduction ie effected almost immediately, and if due precaution 
be observed in properly padding the chair and the arm when the towel isapplied, 
little or no pain is telt, nor any subsequent tnconveuience from llie pressure." 

< Upon making- inquiry, I find tliat it is still a popular belief, in tlie rural dis- 
trieta of ficotliind, that cattle are very subject to dislocations at the hip-joint 
when tirst turned out to graxe in spring. 1 have been told by old farmers, wlio 
certainly would not intentionally have deceived me, that they have knotvn such 
cases frequently occur. I have reason to think, however, tliat what they took 
for dislocutions were most probably diseases of the joint: for an experienced far- 
rier informs me that actual dislocation attlie hip-Joint is very i-arely met with in 
cattle. When cattle are v<'ry lean and feeble, the bones at the hip-joint protrude 
very much, so as to give tlieiu the appearance of having slipped out of the joint 
M. Littr^'s Inquiries have led him to nearly the same conclusions; having ad- 
dressed a Utt«r on the subject to Dr. Bixio, the publisher of the Journal d' Agri- 
culture Pratique, he received from him the following answer: " D arrive souvent 
que les animaux de I'esp^e bovine sont atteinta d'une claudication des membren 
poatfirieuTB, qui siniule, k tromper parfaitement les yetix, une luxation de I'lirti- 
Culation coxo-f^morale. Cette claudication est due au d^ptacemcnt d'un muscle; 
on r^tablit tnstantanement la liberte des mouvements par lasection de la branche 
musculaire d^ploc^e. C'est sons doute cet accident frequent qu'Hippocrate aura 
observ6 et confondu avec la luxation. Je ne sois rien dans les membres ant^rieunt 
qui soit semblable; la luxation de I'articulation scapulo-hum^rale est tr^rare et 
n'est simul6e par rien, Maintenant le claudication du membre post^rieur est-elle 
plus piqiiaate chez les bo-uts maigres que chez les bteufs gras? Je ne sai.s. 
mais je suia portS & le croire; I'^tat de vaculte des interstices rausculaires de- 
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be allowed to make sucli an obBorrHtion while treating of a medical 
ject); and therefore Homer has well remarked, that of all heaata oxerP 
Buffer the most at tliat season, and esjK'ciullv those employed at the plov 
as being worked in the winter season. In them, therefore. diBlot^ttions 
happen most frequently, as being at tliat time most particulurly reduced 
in flesh. And other cattle can crop the gra^ when it is short, but the 
ox cannot do so imtil it becomes long: for, in the others, the projection o( 
the hp is slender, and so is the upper lij), but in the ox the projection of, 
the lip is thick, and the upper jaw is thick and obtuse, and therefore th< 
are incujuible of seizing short herbs. But the wVidunijiila as haTii 
prominent teeth in both their front jaws, can crop the grass and grasp it: 
with their teeth while short, and delight more in short grasB than in rank 
for, in general, short grass is better and more substantial tlian rank, af 
having not yet given out its fructification. Wherefore the poet has the 
following line: 

" As when to horned cattle dear the vernal season cornea,' 

oecanse rank grass appears to be most sought after by them. But othei 
wise in the ox, this joint is slacker tlian in other animals, and, therefore 
this animal drags his foot in walking more than any other, and eepecialU 
when lank and old. For all these reasons the ox is most particularly sub; 
ject to dialocations; and I liavo made the more observations reapectioj 
liim, OS tliey coniirin all that was said before on this snbjcct. With r 
gard, then, to the matter on hand, I say that dislocations occur mor 
readily, and are more speedily reduced in those who are lean than in thoa 
who are fie^hy; and in those who are humid and lank there is lees infli 
mation than in such as are dry and fleshy, and they are \osa compactl^ 
knit hereafter, and there is more mucosity than usual in cases not attcudi 
witli inflammation, and hence the joints ore more liable to luxations; totg^ 
in the main, the articulations are more subject to mucosities in those wIm 
are loan than in those who are fleshy; and the flesh of lean persons trbi 
hflTc not been reduced by a proper course of discipline abounds more wiUi 
mucosity than that of fat ])ersons. But in those cases in wliich the mm 
coaityis accompanied with inflammation, the inflammation binds {bracts FjM 
the joint, and hence those who have small collections of mucosities a 
not very subject to dislocations, which they would be if the mucosity h 
not been accom|)uiiied with more or less inflammation. 

9. In cases of dislocation those persons who are not attacked with lo- 
flammation of the surrounding jiarts, can use the shoulder immediateljj 

vant nei-essuirement permettre nn dSplacement plus tacile de Icurs faisceaux.*^ 
{(Euvr. d'Hippocrat. torn, iv., p. 14.) 

' II is <TerlDiin that there is no such line in the works ol Homer t 
come down to us. and it is ainguJav that Ga,len takes no notii^ o[ it. 
impossible to explain how our author cnnie lo use it, 
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without pain, and do not think it necessary to take any precautious witli 
themBtlvea; it is therefore the business of tlie phyBiciaii to warn them 
laeforehand that dielocation is more likely to return in such cases than 
when the tendons havo been inflamed. This remark upplies to all the 
srticiilationB, but particularly to those of the fihoiiider and knee, for these 
are tho joints most subject to luxations. But those who have inflamma- 
tion of the ligaments cannot use thi; shoulder, for the pain and tile ten- 
sion induced by the inflammation prevent them. tJuch cases an^ to be 
treated with cerate, coinpresees, and plenty of bandages; but a Ixdl of soft 
clean wool is to Iw introduced into the armpit, to fill up the hollow of it, 
that it may be a support to the banda^ng. and maintain the joint in «Uu. 
The arm, in general, should be inclined upward as much as (KisBible, for 
thus it will be kept at the greatest possible distance from the place at 
which the head of the humerus escaped. And when you bandage the 
shoulder yon must fasten the arms to the sides with a band, which is to 
be carried round the body. The shoulder should be rubtieri gently and 
softly. The physician ought to be acquainted with many things, and 
among others with friction; for from the same name the same results are 
not always obtained; for friction could brace a joint when unseasonably 
relaxed, and relax it when unseasonably hard; but we will define what 
we know respecting friction in another place. The shoulder, then, in 
Buch a state, should be rubbed with soft liands; and, moreover, in a, gen- 
tle manner, and the joint should be moved aliout, but not roughly, so as 
to excite pain. Things get restored sometimes in a greater space of time, 
and sometimes in a smaller. 

1(1. A ciislocation may bo recognized by the following symptoms: — 
lince the parts of a man's body are pro]H>rtionato to one another, as the 
arms and the legs, the sound should always be compared with the un- 
sound, and the unsound with the sound, not paying reganl to the joints 
of other individuals (for one j>ersonB joints are more prominent than 
another's), but looking to those of the patient, to ascertain whether the 
sound joint be unlike the unsound. This is a proper rule, and yet it 
may lead to much error; and on this account it is not sufficient to know 
this art in theory, but also by actual practice; for many persons from pain, 
or from any other cause, when their joints are not dislocated, cannot put 
the parts into the same positions as the sound body can be put into; one 
ought therefore to know and be acquainted beforehand with such an atti- 
tude.' But in a dislocated joint the heatl of the humerus appears lying 

' Aa Oalpn remarks in his Coninientary, our author adverts to Ibis subject in 
his work On Fraclurea. It is, no doubt, a very important practical observation 
that, although toability to place the limb in its accustomed altitudes be an insep- 
atuble symptom of dislocations, it BomeUmes happens that patients, from pains 
or other causes, lose this faculty without there being amy displuceraent of the 
bone. The symptoms uf dislocation at the slmulder- joint, as given in the 
remainder of the paragraph, ore remarkably accui-ate. 
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mnch more in the armpit tUun it is in the sound joint; and also, a 
at the top of the slioulder, the part appi»re hollow, and tho acromion il 
promhicnt, owing to the bone of the joint liaving eunk into the part be- 
low; there is a source of urror in this cuee also, as will hu described after- 
ward, for it deserves to be dcsi^tribeil ; and also, the elbow of the i 
eated arm is farther removed from the ribe than that of the other; 
by using force it may be approximated, though with considerubie i 
and also they cannot, Vinth the elbow extended, raise the arm to t 
as they can the sound arm, nor move it about as formerly in this direotu 
and that. These, tlien, are the symptoms of dislocation at the sfaouldt 
The methods of reduction and the treatment are as described. 

Jl. It deserves to be known how a shoulder which is subject to i 
quent tlislocatioiis should be treated. For many persons owing to t 
accident have been obliged to abandon gymnastic exercises, tliongh o 
wise well qualified for them; and from the same misfortune have b 
inept in warlike practices, and have thus perished.' And this s 
deserves to be noticed, because I have never known any physician I 
the case properly; some abandon the attempt altogether, and others hoi 
opinions and practice the very reverse of what is proper. For many p 
sicians liave burned the shoulders subject to dislocation, at the top of t! 
shoulder, at the anterior part were the head of the humerus protmdt 
and a little behind the top of the shoulder; these burnings, if the c 
cation of the arm were upward, or forward, or backward, woulrl have h 
properly performed; but now, when the dislocation is downward, t 
rather promote than prevent dislocations, for they shut out the hea* 
the humerus from the free space above. The cautery should be applki 
thus: taking hold with the hands of the skin at the armpit, it ie 
drawn into the line, in which the head of the humerus is dislocated; 
then the skin thus drawn aside is to be burnt to the opposite side, 
burnings should be performed with irons, which are not thick nor n 
rounded, but of an oblong form, (for thus they pass tho i 
through,) and they are to bo pushed forward with the hand; the c 
ies sliould be red-hot, tliat they may pass through as quickly as possiU 
for such as are thick paBS through slowly, and occasion eschars of a g 
breadth than convenient, and there Is danger that the oicatrioos i 
break into one another; which, although nothmg very bad. Is most ui£ 
seemly, or awkwani. When you have burnt tlirough, it will be sntTicientJ 
in most coses, to make eschars only in the lower part; but if there is n 
danger of the ulcers passing into one another, and there is a considerabl 
piece of skin between them, a thin spatula is to be pushed through thei 
holes which have been burned, while, at the same time, the skin i 



' Our author, it will be recollected, applies tliis remark lo Uie Nomadic S 
lous, in bis work On Airs, Waters, etc. 



stretched, for otherwise the instrument could not pass througli; but 
when you have paasei! it through yon must let go the Kkiii, and then be- 
tween the two escliare you ehould form another eschar with a slender iron, 
and burn through until you come in contact with the spatula. The fol- 
lowing directions will enable you to determine how much of the akin of 
the armpit should be grasped; all men have glonds in the armpit greater 
or smaller, and also in many other parts of the body. But I will treat in 
another work of the whole constitution of the glands, and explain what 
they are, what they signify, and what are their offices. ' The glands, then, 
are not to be taken hold of, nor the parts internal to the glands; for this 
would !« attended with great danger, as they are adjacent to the moat im- 
portant nerves. But the greater part of the substances external to the 
glands are to be grasped, for there is no danger from them. And this, 
also, it is proper to know, that if you raise the arm much, you will not 
he able to grasp any quantity of skin worth mentioning, for it ia all taken 
np with the stretching; and also the nerves, which by all means you must 
avoid wounding, become exposed and stretched in this position; but il 
you only raise the arm a little, you can gras]) a lai^e quantity of skin, and 
the nerves which you onght to guard against are left within, and at a 
distance from the operation. Should not, then, the utmost jMiins betaken 
in the whole practice of the art to find out the proper attitnde in every 
case ? So much regarding the armpit, and these contractions will bo suffi- 
cient, provided the eschars be properly placed. Without the annpit there 
are only two places where one might place the eschars to obviate this 
afEection; the one before and between the liead of the humerus and the 
tendon at the armpit; and then the skin maybe fairly burned through, but 
not to any great depth, for there is a large vein adjacent, and also nerves, 
neither of which must bo touched with tlio heat. But externally, one 
may form another escliar considerably above the tendon at the armpit, 
hut a little below the head of the humerus; and the skin must be burned 
fikirly through, but it must not bo made very deep, for fire is inimical to 
tlie nerves. Through the whole treatment the sores are to be so treated, 
■ as to avoid all strong extension of the arm, and this is to be done moder- 
ately, and only as far as the dressing requires; for thus tliev will be less 
cooled (for it is of importance to cover u]) all sorts of burns if one would 

' I need scaitiely remark here that ttie work, Od tlie Glands, whiirli we now 
possess, is not tlie promised work ot our author. See an aoalysiB ot tlie utiier 
work in the second section ol the Preliminary DiiKiourae. Galen, in his Com- 
mentary on this pasBage, states distinctly that the work which is contained in the 
Hifipocratic Collection is supposititious, and unworthy of our author. Those, he 
adds, who made out the Tables (of tlie Hippocratic treatises) do not recognize it. 
I may be allowed to remark again in this place, that il our author liad not prac- 

Iticed human dissection he could not have been so well aa]uainted. as he here 
shows him to be, with the situation ot the blood-vessels, nerves, and glands, situo- 
ZI 
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treat thorn mildly), and then the lips of them will be lesg tnmed asidefl 
there will he Ipbs hemorrhage and f«ir of convulsionR. But when 1 
sorea have become clean, and are going on to cicatri&ition, theii by a 
means the arm is to be bound to the side niglit and day; and even whei 
the ulcers are completely healed, the arm must still be bound to tho ad 
for a long time; for thns more especially will cicatrization take place, a 
the wide space into which the humerus used to escape will become con- 
tracted,' 

12. When attempts to reduce a dislocated shoulder have failed, if th»J 
patient be still growing, the bone of the affected arm will not increaBOj 
tike the sound one, for although it docs incn^aee in so far it becomefl 
shorter than the other; and those persons called toeasel-^rme-d,' become a 
from two accidents, either from having met with this dislocation in utenA 



' For the oUier ancient aulhorities on this opemtioa, see pAirLt'S MaiyvTA, E 
VI.. 43. 

' Galen professes not to think it vortli hia while to determine whether or naf 
the term which is liere IraDstated tceasel-anned (jh/.hij'kui^) be derived froU 
yaX^, (mtutela vulgaris?) He adds there can be no doubt thatit aignifles "a 

' Our author here evidently alludes to cont^nitol dislocation at the shouldM 
joint, a malformation whifh we know does occur, althoug-h I never met with ^ 
case of it. I have sevn cases, however, of tODgeoital dislocation at the hip-joint 
and several such have been described of late yeare. Dr. Heine, of Stiitt^&rt, fa 
observed njoe cases in female, aud two in male children. See Forbes's Britiah 
and Foreign Medical Review, No. xsxii., p. 489. Baron Dupuytren has 6 
treated of this subject with his usual ability, in his work, On Fractures and I 
locations, lately reprinted by the Sydenham Society. In this work, he ^ves al 
inlerestingr case of eong'enital dislocation of the upper cKtremity of tlie radius oi 
the humerus (p. 117), He makes no mention, however, of coDgenttal dislocfttio^ 
at tlie shoulder- joint. By far the most interesting; and instructive account of tl 
subject which we possess, is that given by Dr. R. W. Smith, in the Dublin Jou 
nnl. Vol. XV.. p. 3SB. Re notices two kinds of congenital dislocationa, v 
aubcoracotd andjtbe subacromial dislocation. A few extracts from his descriptu 
of the former of these, willshowhow well it agrees with that given by Hippocrato 
'■ In the congenital ewbeoracoid dislocation, the head of the upper-arm bone, v " 
the arm hangs down on the side, is situated beneath the coracoid process, and tl 
Out«r part of tiie glenoid cavity can be felt beneath the projecting ae 
the elbow be drawn forward over the chest, the head of the upper-arm bone slifil 
backward over the oeromion, and completely leaves the unnatural part of t/ 
articular surface, which can now be distinctly fell; the shoulder has not tl 
natuiul rounded form, hut is flattened. Tfu: laiisc/es of the ehoidder and arm a 
much shrunk, and also the inuv:les pHssiDg from the chest to the blade-bone a 
upper-arm, only the m. trapesiua shows the least of this, and seems to be almot 
the only muscle, wliich still acts upon and moves tJie blade-bone, the dtMOi 
arm is nearlg half an inch shorter. Tlie motions of tJie arm are very much r^M 
dveed: elevation and abduction ore not possible, and even ttie forward and bac 
ward motions cannot be performed without a correspondent movement of t 
blade-bone.*' See, further, Chelius's System of Surgery. (Vol I,, p, 786.) Th| 
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or from another accident, which will he rtescribed afterward. Bat those 
who while they were children h^ivo had deep-seated sappurations about 
the head of the bone, all become weasol-armed ; and this, it should be well 
known, will be the issue, whether the abscesa be opened by an incision 
or cautery, or whether it break siwntaneously. Those who are thus 
affected from birth are quite able to use the arm, yet neither can they raise 
thf arm to the car, by extending the etbow, but they do this much less 
efficiently than with the sound arm. But in those who haye had the 
shoulder dislocated after they were grown up, and when it has not been 
reduced, tlie top of the shoulder becomes much less fleshy, and the liabit 
of body at that part is attenuated; but wlien they rease to have pain, 
whatever they attempt to perform by raising the elbow from the eidea 
obliquely, they can no longer aecomplisli as formerly; but whatever acta 
are performed by carrying the arm around by the sidca, either backward 
or forward, all those they can jjerform; for they can work with an auger 
or a saw, or with a hatchet, and can dig, by not raising the below too 
much, and do all other kinds of work which are done in similar attitudes, 
13. In those cases where the acromion has been torn off, the bone 
which is tliuB separated appears prominent. The bone is the bond of con- 
nection between the clavicle and scapula, for in this respect the constitu- 
tion of man is different from that of other animals; physicians are particu- 
larly liable to be deceived in this accident (for as the separated bone pro- 
trudes, the top of the shoulder appears low and hollow), so that they 
make preparations as if for dislocation of the shoulder; for I have known 
many physicians, otherwise not inexpert at the art, who have done much 
mischief by attempting to reduce such shoulders, thus supposing it a case 
of dislocation ; and they did not desist until they gave over hopes of suc- 
ceeding, or committed the mistake of supposing that they had reduced 
the shoulder. The treatment, in these cases, is similar to that which is 
applicable in others of a like kind, namely, cerate, compresses, and suita- 
able bandaging with linen cloths. The projecting [lart must be pushed 
down, and the greater number of compresses are to be placed on it, and 
most compression is to be applied at that part, and the arm being fastened 
to the side is to be kept elevated; for thus the parts which had been torn 
asunder are brought into closest proximity with one another. All this 
should be well known, and if you choose you may prognosticate safely that 
no impediment, small or great, will result from such an injury at the 

same subject is treated of in a very inj^niouB and interestmg' manner by Dr. R. 
H. Smith, in his recent publication " A Treatise of Fractures ia the Vicinity of 
Jwnts," Dublin, 1847. He gives the histories of several cases of congenital luxa- 
tion at the shoulder-joint, which, in the maiu, agree very well with the charactitrs 
of this abnormal conForniatinn as given by Hippocrates. H. Ouerin has silito re- 
cently written on this interesting subject. (Reoherchee sur les Luxations t'on^n- 
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]y there will be a dcforinit}- in the place, for the bone cannol^^| 
roatorocl to its uatuntl situation, but there must necemrily be ^^ 
roont or lei« tiimof action in the upper part. For neither can any other 
bono bo miule oxiiotly as it was. which having; becoming incorporated with 
snothcr bone, and liiivin); grown to it as an apophTsi^. has been torn from 
itn natnml eituution. If pro)>erly bandaged, the acromion becomes free 
of pain in a few diiys.' 

14. WIk!Ti a fractured clavicle is fairlr broken acroee it is more easily 
trtiat<«I, but wh«n broken ubli()uely it is more difficult to manage, iixt- 
tt'M arc (lillcrrnt in tliese caaes from what oue would have supposed; for a 
bone fairly broken turross can be more easily restored to its natural etste, 
and with pro|K<r I'ure the up|>er part niay be bronght down by means of J 
Buitablo position atid iirojwr bandaging, and even if not properly set, tho I 
projecting part of tho bone is not very sharp. But in oblique fracturesl 
tiio oatH) is similar to that of bones which have been torn away, as for-^ 
merly descrilwd; for they do not admit of being restored to their place>l 
Hiiil tho prominence of the bone is very sharp. For the most part, then, J 
it shnuld be known, no liami results to the shoulder or to the rest of thai 
body from fracture of the clavicle, unless it sphacelate, and this rarelyl 

'This subject has been si> fully ireated o[ in the Commentary on Paui.toI 
MutSVrCA (B. VL, 113), that 1 neeil not say much upon it in this places Se^a 
lurthur, Eustachius (Oss. Exam., p. 173); Riolanus (Comment, tie (^s., p. SO^l 
Apparently lli^ case must have beeu dislocation of the scapular end of ths^ 
davicle from the acromion, which all our best autborities on surgery descrflM 
as being an accident of occasioaal occurrence. See Sir Astley Cooper and 
Liston's works. It is marked by a projection of the end of tiie clavicle, under 
the skin covering the acromion, and a depression of the shoulder. All our 
modern authorities conRrm Galen's slaienient, and our autlior's, as to tlw J 
difllculty ot treating UuH case without leu%iasBome deformity. Mr. ListonsaysJl 
" tlie cure is slow and imperfect. The bone, however, in time, coutracte adho- M 
aions. aud tiie limb regains its power and mobility.** See, also, Cuoper*a Surgical j 
Dictionary ([>. SS2). fifth edition. Galen, who met with this accident in his owaa 
person while wrestling in the patestJB, made a complete recovery without defoiv ■ 
luity; but he says he had rarely found tJiis to be the case except in young petaon^f 
(t v,, p. 094. ed. Basil.) While upon this subject, I shall quote what is said on J 
this accident which befel Galen, by Verduc who may becaJled the Simia Hippo- | 
oralit, and therefon? his views are interesting, as they tend to confirm those whidt I 
I had adopted before meeting with his work. "Though the chunnel-bones ara I 
articulate<l with the acromion .process of the shoulder-blade and the sternum by J 
very close and tlgfat cartilages and iigaiuents, yet Golen says timt he underwent I 
a dislocation of the clavicuJa, which created insufferable puin; that he bore su<di 4 
a tight bandage as no man else could have borne; and after liaving the baudagft il 
upon him fur a long while, was cured at last" (A Treatise on Fractures, p. 33S.) 4 
It remains t« be mentioned, as further t«ndiDg to illustrate the case now under J 
consideration, tliat dislocation of the clavicle, at its outer extremity, is sometimea j 
oomplicated witli the fratluro of the acromion. This variety is described by Sir f 
Charles Bell, Sir Astley Cooper, and by Cliclius, in his lute publication (Vol. L, ] 
SIS). All agree that it has a great resemblance to dislocation of the Immerus. 
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liappens, A deformity, howeTer, may arisp from fracture of the clavicle, 
and in these cases it i« very great at first, but by and by it heconioH less.' 
A fractnred clavicle, like all other spongy bones, gets speedily united; for 
all such bones form callus in a short time. When, then, a fracture has 
recently taken place, the patients attach much importance to it, as sup- 
posing the miscliief greater tlian it realty ia, and the physicians bestow 
great pains in order that it maybe properly bandaged; but ina little time 
the patients, having no pain, nor tinding any impediment to their walk- 
ing or eating, become negligent; and the physicians finding they cannot 
make the parts look well, take themselves off, and are not sorry at the 
neglect of thcpatientH, and in the meantime the callus is quickly formed." 
The methotl of dressing which is most appropriate, is similar to that used 
in ordinarj- cases, consisting of cerate, compresses, and bandages; and it 
should bo most ospecially known in this operation, that most compresses 
should be placed on the projecting bone, and that the greatest pressure 
should be made there. There are certain physicians who make a show of 
sujwrior skill by binding a heavy piece of lead on the part in onler to de- 
press the projecting bone; but this mode of treatment does not apply to 
the clavicle, for it is impossible to depress the projecting part to any cx- 
tentworth mentioning. There are others who, knowing the fact that the 
bandages are apt to slip off, and tliat they do not keep the projecting 
parts in their place, apply compresses and bandages like the others, and 
then having girt the patient with a girdle, where it is usually applied with 
most effect, tliey make a heap of the compresses ujion the projecting bone 

' As stated by Galen, in his Comiuentiiiry, this is do doubt an important re- 
mark, as a, person unacquainted with this fact would be liable to overrate the de- 
formity on its llrst appearance. How often have I beneflted by the knowledge 
thus derived from Hippocrates, more os|>ecially in the case of children, in being 
able to assure parents, and others interested in the matter, that a detoriaily, which 
at the time was creating great uneasiness, would disappear in the course of u tew 
months I 

' What our author here says regarding neglected coses of fractured clavicle, is 
entirely consonant to Tny own experience. I have known persons who, having 
met with the accident, gavetheniiwlves no trouble, applied no bandages, and even 
continued their work as agricultural laborers, and yet il wis surprising how well 
tbey got round. Having stated this to tlie late Mr. Listoa, he confirmed what I 
said, by mentioning similar coses which he hod known. M. Yelpeau, in like 
manner, holds that the (ears generally entertained of the pieces of bone not unit' 
ing regularly, are quite unfounded. Our authors account of the symptoms and 
treatment of fractured clavicle bespeak an intimate acquaintance with the sub- 
ject. The lapse of more than twpniy c-enturies has added nothing to our knowl- 
edge of it It the reader will compare the occouat of tlits accident given by 
ClieUus. and his English editur. South, with what our author has written on the 
subject, he will admit the truth of this remark. Yet it is lamentable, even at the 
present day, to see how some fagkionable doctors torment Uieir jMilients, in coses 
of fractured clavicle, with tight bandages, wliicb, after all, liave Ultle orno power 
in keeping the bones tn Htw. 
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wlicri thoy apply t}iem, and bavia;;; fastened tlie head of the Imndage to 
llii.< )fi>iUci in front, they upply it so as to bring the turns of it into the 
lino of the olaviole, carrying them to the back, and then bringing them 
around tho girdle they carry theni to the fore part and again backward. 
There are otheni who do not apply the bandage round the girdle, but 
carry the rouiidB of it by the perint'um and anus, and along the apine. bo 
OH Ui winiprcjw llie fnicture. To an inexperienced person these methods 
will apjHiar not fur from natural, but when tried, they will be found of no 
MorTioe; for they do not remain firm any length of time, ei-en if the pa- 
tient keep hiH bod, altliough in this position they answer best: and yet 
even when lying in bed, should ho bend hia leg, or should his trunk be 
bent, all the bandages will be displaced; and, moreover, the bandaging 
ia innonvenient, inasmuch as the anus is comprehended by it, and many 
turnH of tho bandage are crowded there in a narrow space. And in the 
inotliod with tho girtllo, the ginlle cannot be so firmly girt around, but 
that tlie turns of the bandage force the girdle to ascend, and hence of 
tii'ct-tisity nil the other bandi^es must be slackened. He would seem to 
mo to come nearest his purjioiie. although after all he eSe«ts but little, 
who would take a few turns round the girdle, but would use the bandage 
principally to s«>cnro the former Imiidagitig: for in this manner the band- 
agvs would Immnstsi-cure, and would mntunlly assist one another. Every 
tiling now alutost hiui been said which applies to fracture of the clavicle. 
l)nt this also should be known, that in fractures of the clavicle, it is the 
part uttaotied to the broast which ia uppermost, and that the piece attached 
1(1 the acromion is tho lowermost Thecauee of this is. that for the most 
^wrt tho hntist can uoither be depressed nor raised, there being but a 
slight nioTviiifut of tlie joint at the br«ast, for the stcmnm is connected 
togvthcr on both ^des with thtt spine. The clavicle admits of meet motion 
at the joint of the shoulder, and this arises from its connection vrith the 
acromion. Aud, m<irpo\t'r, when broken, the pert which is connected 
with the sternum Hies upward, and is not easily forced downward; for it 
i» naturally tight, aud therv is more room for it above than bdow. But 
Um tdtoultWr, tbo arm. and the ]wrts oonitecied with tbem, an eaabf 
IMT«d from the adke and brvast. and. on tkit Mxoant, they admit of be- 
ia^ coaatdrntbly eleralMl aud de{ir«M>L Whvu, therefore, the clavicle is 
tMrak<M. the bsgnant attached to the shooldn- indinee downward, for it 
OKduM* Boch nan nedilj with the ahoa]id«r and arm downward than 
mpnod. Matten being as 1 bar* stated, they act intprndnttlT who think 
to df^HMs the pf oj ec tu ig «nd ot th» bomt. Bat it is dear that the aadar 
|Ht OMgfat to be broofht to the apper, for the former in the monUe 
fart, aad that which Imm bee> dwplat'ed tnm its natatal pn«i*inft. Itm 
•hriwa^ IhanAMe, that these it no other waj at applying fbrrs to it (Sar 
the >i>niln.n an ainrn fnif n it *n than ihrj fnii ■ if faon); hot ifflae«31 
fuA tha wm whM at the cidee as nach as pasifale npwaid. go that Ob 
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ahoulcter may apprar as aharp as possible, it is clear that in this way it 
will bi' aiijusteil to th« fmgmeiit of tha bone connect«il with tlie breast 
from wliich it wue torn. If one then will apply a bandage, xecnndnm 
artcvi, for the purpose of promoting a speedy cure, and will reckon every- 
thing else of no value, except the [josition as described, he will form a 
correct opiniou of the case, and will effect a cure in the speedieet and 
moBt appropriate manner. It is of great importance, however, that the 
patient should lie in a recumbent jtosture. Fourteen days will be suffi- 
cient if he keep quiet, and twenty at most. 

15. Bnt if the clavicle be fractured in the opposite manner {which 
does not readily happen), so that the fragmcTit of bone connected with 
the breast is depresHed, while the piece connected with the acromion lE 
raised up and rides over the other, this case does not require much man- 
agement, for if the shoulder and arm be let go, the fragments of the bone 
will be adjusted to one another, and an ordinary bandage will suffice, and 
the callus will be formed in the course of a few days. 

16. If the fracture be not thus, but if it incline either forward or 
backward, it may he restored to its natural position, by raising the shoulder 
with the arm as formerly described, and brought Imck to its natural 
place, when the cure will be speedily accomplished. Most of the varieties 
of displacement may be rectified by raising the arm upwaitl. When the 
upper bone is displaced laterally or downward, it would favor the adapta- 
tion of the parts if the patient would lie on his back, and if some elevated 
substance were placed between the shoulder-blades, so that the breast 
may be depi'esaed as much as possible upon the two sides; and if, while 
another person raisetl the arm extended along the sides, the physician, 
applying the palm of the one hand to the head of the bone, would push 
it away, and with the other would adjust the broken bones, he would thus 
reduce the parts most readily to their natural position. But, as formerly 
elated, the upper bone {sterniiJ fraiiment f) is rarely depressed downward. 
In most cases, after the bandages have been applied, that position is 
beneficial in which the elbow is fixed to the same side, and the shoulder ia 
kept elevated: but in certain cases, the shoulder is to bo luiseil, as has 
beendirected.and theelbowisto be brought forward to the breast, and the 
hand laid on the acromion of the sound side. If the patient has the reso- 
lution to lie in bed, something should be placed so as to support the shoul- 
der, and keep it as much elevated as possible. But if he walk about, the 
arm should be slung in a shawl, which embraces the point of the elbow, 
and is passed round the neck. 

IT, When the elbow-joint is displaced or dislocated to the aide or out- 
ward, while its sharp point {olecranon /) remains in the cavity of the hu- 
merus, extension is to be made in a straight line, and the projecting part 
is to be pushed backward and to the side.' 



18. In complete dislooations toward citlior side, exteneion is to be madu 
as in banding fiiictiire of the iirm: for thus thu roundwl part of thai 
elbow will not form an obstacle to it. Dislocation, for the most paHM 
takes place toward tbe eides (innrardli/?). Reduction is to be effected hjv 
separating (tbe boDee) oa much a» possible, so ttiat the end (of tbe balnea 
rue) may not come in contact with tbe olecranon, and it is to bo carried 
up, and turned round, and not forced in a straight line, and, at the kuimA 
time, the opposite sides arc t« be pushed together, and propelled into theitf^ 
proper place. It will further aseigt if rotation of tbe fore-arm be madsa 
at the elbow, sometimes turning it into a supine position, and sometimeifl 
into a ]irone. The position for the treatment consists in keeping thtM 
hand a little higher than the elbow, and the arm at the sides: then itmayil 
either bo suspended or hiid at rest, for either position will answer; ondfl 
nature and the usage of common means will accomplish the cure, if tWj 
callus does not form improperly: it is formed quickly. The treatment ivi 
to be conducted with bandages according to the rule for bandaging artica-S 
lations, and the point of tho elbow is to be included in the bandage. ' I 

Ifl. Dislocations at the elbow give rise to the most serious consequen-l 
ces, such as fevers, pain, nausea, vomitings of pure bile, and more eBpe->fl 
cially when the humerus is displaced backward from pressure on the! 
nerve, which occasions numbness; next to it is the dislocation forward;.! 
tbe treatment is the same; reduction in dislocation backward is by extea- I 
sion and adaptation: the symptom of this variety— loss of the power of 1 
extension; of dislocation forwanl — loss of the power of fli!iion, and in 
this case reduction is to bo accomplished by placing a hard ball (in the 
bend of the elbow), and bending tbe fore-arm about it, along with sudden 
extension." j 

ment of (tie radius either to the eide or behind. It is to be borne ia mind, thatoiurl 
author always supposes the arm in a Etaf« intermediate between proaation and i| 
eiipioatiaa. Outwards, then, with him, has the name senae as backwards in tbe 
modern iuterpretatioa, where the arm is supposed to be in a state of supination. 
The deBcription of the method of reduction is obscure, and the Commentaries of 
ApoUoniUH Ciliensia and Galen throw little or no lig-lit on it. Ther? is a consider- 
able dilTerence between M. Litlrfi's mode of interpreting this passage and my ' 
own, as I have stated in my Notes, g 8D of Fractures. 

' This Ls evidently complt^le lateral luxation of the fore-arm. The same sul>< J 
ject is resumed in g 33. Though there ore some obBcurities in particular expreK-l 
Bions which oceur in this paragraph, the directions, in the main, must be quitafl 
intelligible to any person who is auquitinted witli the cjinatruction of pacta coa>l 
cemed in the dislocation. The principal object which Uie surgeon must keep IkI 
view wtiile attempting to elTect the reduction, evidently is to prevent the end o£ W 
the ulna from getting entangled in the condyle of tbe humerus while paeaag I 
over to its place. See below, g 22, where the same directions are repeated. 

* This would seem to be complete luxation ot the fore-ami, forwards and badb I 
wards. The symptoms and treatment, though apparently hud down correctlj,,f 
are given with such brevity oa to create considerable obscurity. See On FttKi^:! 
ures, §8». 40, 41. 



20. Dtaatasia of the bones may bo recognized by examining tlie part 
where the vein that runa along the arm divides.' 

21. In those caBeacallus is quickJy formed. In congenital dislocations 
the bones below the seat of the injury are shorter than natural, and, 
mostly, those nearest to the place; namely, the bones at the fore-arm, 
nest those of the liand; and, third, those of the fingers. The arm and 
shonlder are stronger, owing to the nonriahment which they receive, and 
the other arm, from the additional work which it has to perform, is still 
more strong. Wasting of the flesh takes place on the inside if the dislo- 
cation be on the outside; or otherwise, on the side opposite the disloca- 
tion.' 

22. When the elbow is dislocated either inward or outward, extension 
is to be made with the fore-arm at a rightanglo to the arm; the arm, sus- 
pended by means of a shawl passed through the armpit, and a weight at- 
tached to the extremity of the elbow; or force may Ije applied with the 
hands; when the articnlar extremity has been cleared, the displaced parts 
are to be rectified with the palms of the hand, as in dislocations of the 
hands. It Is to be bandied, suspended in a sling, and placed while in 
this attitude." 

23. Dislocations backward are to be rectified by the palmaof the hands, 
along with sudden extension; the two acts are to be performed t<^ether, 
as in other cases of the kind. But in dislocation forward the arm is to 
be bent around a ball of cloth of proper size, and at the same time replaced.' 

24. But if the displacement be on the other side, both these opera- 
tions are to be performed in effecting the adjustment. For conducting 
the treatment, the position and bandaging are the same as in the other 
cases. But all these cases may be reduced by ordinary distention.' 

25. Of the methods of reduction, some operate by raising up the part, 
some by extension, and some by rotation: the last consists in rapidly turn- 
ing the fore-arm to tliis side and that.' 

' This is evidently an abridgment ot g 44 of the work On Fractures, and applies 
principaUy to tlie separati.> luxation at the radius. Apolloniua Citieusis mentiona 
the separate dialocatioa of the radius, but throws no liglit on iL 

' In the not« on g 12 rpfer^nce is made to an interesting ease of congenital luxa- 
tion o! the radius, related by Diipuytren. See p. 117 of llie Syd. Soc. edition of 
his works. ' Compare g 18. ' This is much the same as g 19. 

' This is the same as tlie accident d««cribed in g 17. This passage is very ob- 
Bcitre, and may be referred eidipr to sub-luxations of the fore-ami backward, or 
luxation ot the radius {lersjstinsi: after dislocation of the whole arm backward, 
or luxation of the I'odius foi'wurd or backward. The last appears to me the 
most plausible conjecture. 

'This enumeration ot the methods of reduction is evidently incomplete. By 
raising up the part, he would appear to allude to the process of raising up the end 
of the ulna, so that the olecranon may not get entangled wiUi ttic extremity ot 
the humerus. This process h particularly alluded to in §19. 
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26. The joiut of ttie hand m dialocatod either inward or outward,.! 
most frequpntly inwurd. The symptoms are eaaily rect^iized: if inw: 
the patient caiuiot at all bend his fingers; and if outward, he ci 
tend them. With regard to the reduotion,^by pla^^ing the fingers abt 
u tuble, extension and counter- extension are to be Diade by other person^ ' 
while with the palm or heel of the hand on the projecting bone one pushes 
forward, and another from beliind on the other bone; some soft substance 
is to bo applied to it, and the arm is to be turned to the prone position if 
the dislocation was forward, but to the supine, if backward. The treat- 
ment ia to I* conducted with bandages.' 

27. The whole hand is dislocated either inward or outward, or to this 
side or that, but more especially inward; and sometimes the epiphysis is 
displaced, and sometimes the other of these bones is (sejianited.* In these 
cases strong extension is to be applied, and preeeuro is to be made on the 
projecting bone, and counter-pressure on the opposite side, both at the J 
same time, behind and at the side, with the hands upon u table, or with J 
the heel. These accidents give rise to serious consequences und deformi- 1 
tics; but in the course of time the part gets strong, und admits of bein^.l 
used. The cure is with bandages, which ought to embrace both the hand-f 
and fore-arm; and splints are to he applied as far as the fingers; and I 
when they are used they should be more frequently unloosed than in fract- I 
urea, and more copious affusions of water should bo used." 

28. In congenital dislocations (at the wrist) the hand becomes short- I 
enod, and the atrophy of the flesh occurs, for the most part, on the side J 

' M. Litti-e inclines, after mature consideration of the subject, to refer the a 
here described to sub-luxations oF tlje carpal bones. Now, althoug'h suc^ acci- I 
dents have been described, even in rei'ent times, I must say that I look upon them 1 
as being, in a great measure, ideal. tTnless by sub-luxation ia meant the lateral 1 
subluxation, I can scarcely conceive bow such an accident can occur at all. 

* The case here treatetl of, in the latter clause of this sentence, would a 
to me to be dUlocation of the radius, and of tlie ulna forward and bocknard. ] 
See Oribasius, de Machin. (xiv). The dislocation forward is distinctly described | 
by Sir Astley Cooper, but he was unacquainted with the other. (On Dislocations, { 
p. 003.) DislocatioD backward is described by Desault (t. i). I do not mean to 1 
dispute the reality of this accident; but 1 must say, that judging from what I I 
have observed in my own practice, I am much inclined to agree with Dupuytrea j 
in thinking that many of the cases which have been taken for dislocatiou of 1 
the radius, or of the hand, have been fractures of the lower extre:nity of the I 
radius. Nothing is more common tiian fracture, and uotliing more rare than dis- | 
location, in that part of the body. 

'Tliat complete dislocations of the hand at the wrist are here meant to be de> 1 
scribed seeniH quite evident Most of tlie other ancient authorities only admitted 1 
the reality of dislocations forward and backward. See Uie authorities ({uoted ( 
»t PaulCs ..EoiNBTA B. VI., 118, Syd. Soc edition. All the four varieties here de. ( 
scribed by our author are recogniEed by our latest authorities, but those to the I 
side are held to be partial. See Mr. Bransby C^joper's Lectures and the Argu- 
ment 



opposite to the dislocation. lu iin adult the bones reinsiiu of llipir luitursil 
size. ' 

39. Dislocation at the joint of a finger ia easily recognized. Rednc- 
tion is to be effected by making oxtunHion in a straight line, and applying 
pressure on the projecting bone, and counter- pressure on the opposite ade 
of the other. The treatment ia with bandagoa. When not reduced, cal- 
lus is formed outside of the joint. When the dislocation takes place at 
birth, during adolescence the bones below the dislocation arc shortened, 
and the flesh is wasted rather on the opposite than on the same side with 
the dislocation, WTien it occurs in an adult the bones remain of their 



proper size. 

30. The jaw-bone, in few cases, incompletely dislocated, for the zygo- 
matic process formed from the upper jaw-bone {nui/ar?) and the bone be- 
hind the ear {temporal?) shuts up the heads pf theunder jaw, being above 
the one {condyloid process f), and below the other {corviwid process ?). Of 
these extremities of the lower jaw, the one, from its length, is not much 
exposed to accidents, while the other, the coronoid, is more prominent 
than the zygoma, and from both these heads nervous tendons arise, with 
which the muscles called temporal and raasseter are connected; they have 
got these names from their actions and oonnections; for in eathig, speak- 
ing, and the other functional uses of the mouth, the upper jaw is at rest, 
as being connected with tlie head by synarthrosis, and not by diarthrosla 
{fnartkrosis ?): but the lower jaw has motion, for it is connected with 
the upper jaw and the head by enarthrosis. Wherefore, in convulaions 
and tetanus, the first symptom manifested is rigidity of the lower juw; 
and the reason why wounds in the temporal region are fatal and induce 
coma, will be stated in another place.' These are the reasons why com- 
plete dislocation docs not readily take place, and this is another reason, 
because there is seldom a necessity for swallowing so largo pieces of food 
as would make a man gape more tlian he easily can, and dislocation could 
not take place in any other position than in great gaping, by which the 
jaw is displaced to either side. Tliis circumstance, however, contributes 
to dislocation there; of nerves {ligaments f) and muscles ai-ound joints, or 
connected with joints, such as are frequently moved in using the member 



The most interesting- account which I have met with of congenital dislocation 
at the wrist-joint, is that given by Dr. R. Smith. The drawing which he gives 
of this monstrosity are very curious. (On Fractures, etc., [i. 239.) Nothing can 
■how more remarkably the altention which our author must have paid to this 
subject, than his being acquainted with a case ot such rarity as the present one. 

This is only an abridgment of the fuller euposition ot the subject given in 
% 90. Apollonius, in his Commentary on this passage, mentions that EKocles, in 
commenting upon it, describes four varieties ot dislocation at the joints ot a Hnger. 
and directs them to be reduced by wrapping a cord or string round the ends ot 
the fingers, and making counter-extension with the hand. 

He seems to allude here to the work. On Injuries ot the HeaJ, ^ 111, 
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are the most yielding to extension, in the Bame manner as wel1-4rc88ed 
liides yield the most. With regard, then, to the matter on liand, the 
jaw-bone is rarely dislocated, but ia frequently slackened (pnrtialli/ du~ 
placed F) in gaping, in the same manner as many other derangements of 
muBcIes and tendons arise.' DiBlocation is particularly recognized by 
these symptoms: the lower jaw protrndes forward, there ia displacement 
to the opposite side, the coronoid process appears more prominent than 
natural on the upper jaw, and the patient cannot shut his lower jaw bat 
with difficulty. The mode of reduction which will apply in such cases is 
obvious: one person must secure the patient's head, and another, taking^ 
hold of the lower jaw with his fingers within and without at the chin, 
while tlu! patient gapes as much as he can, first moves the lower jaw 
about for a time, pushing it to thla side and that with the hand, and di- 
recting the jtatient himself Jo relax the jaw, to move it about, and yield 
as much ns posaible; then all of a sudden the operator must ojwn the 

' Qalen, in his Commentary on this passage, explains it as applying- to displace- 
ment of the muaclps. It would seeni to be the Hp«oies of incomplete tlisplocemeat 
described by Sir Astley Cooper. M. B^ranl, however, as quoted by M. Littr6, 
^ves a somewhat difTeraut explanation of the case, as follows: " L'expressioD de 
luxation incomplete ne peut jamaJs s'appliquer aux deplacementa de la m&choire. 
II De semble pas possible, en etTet, que le condyle de la m&clioire s'orr^te sur le 
rebont de la cavit£ ylf nolde, c'est-4-dire sur la raciue transverse de I'arcade zygo- 
matique: il doit ou retomber dans la uivitfi, ou passer au-devaat dc celte saillie. 
Cependant A. Coopei' {(Etivrea Chintrgicalea, traduction de MM. Chaesaignac et 
Miclielot, p. 127) admet une luxation mcoraplSte, due au transport du condyle au~ 
deaaous de la ractne transverse, taodlB que le m^nisque inter-arlioulaire reste au 
fond de la cavity gl^nolde. Ce genre de luxation recounait pouroausc le ralAche- 
menl dea liganieatB; les symptdmes en sont: un dcarteiiient 14ger des m&choires, 
r impossibility de fermer la bouche, qui survient brusquement et s'accompagne 
d'une l^g^re douleur du c6t6 lux6. D'ordinaire. de simples efforts musculaires 
sutllsent pour ea amener la rMuction; n^nmoins A. Cooper I'a vue persister 
tr^longlemps; et cei)endant, dit-il, la mobility de la m&choire, ainsiquelafauu]t£ 
de termer la bouche, out ^t^ recouvr^es. Cette description eat trop peu d^taillte 
pour qu'on puisse sc former une bonne idte du genre d'accident dont parle A. 
Cooper. Main, corume aucun fait auatomtque n'eat invoqufi en taveur de la^ 
mani^re dc voir du c£lSbre cliirurgiea anglais, nous conservons de tres-graods 
dout«ssur la cause que A. Cooper assigne aux dfeoi-dresfonctionnels dont il pavle. 
Le relAchenient des ligaments est une chose bien rare, et qui ne se compread 
gu^re A, I'articulation tcniporo-maxillajre; quant au glissement du coadyle sur le 
m^nisque inter-articulaii'e, la cliose nous parail tout-a-fait impossible. On salt 
que le tendon du muscle ptgrygoldien exteme se fixe k la fois sur le col du condyle 
et aur le cartilage mter-articulaire, dc telle sorte que ces deux parties se meuveut 
toujours simullan^ment lors des gliasemeats du condyle de la mAchoire sur I'os 
temporal. (A. B^rard, Diet do H&iedue, art JUdchoire, Se £d. t 18. p. 409.) 
Both ClieUus and his English editor, 9outh. admit a case " of subluxation of the 
lower-jaw, when, from great laxity of the ligaments, the condyles escape over 
thv edge of the inter- articular cartilages in the sockets of the temporal bones, and 
Bx the jaw with tlie mouth somewhat open." (Vol. i,, p. TT2.) 
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mouth, while he attends at the Kametime to three jxiGitions: forthe lower 
jiiw ie to be moved from the place to which it ia diBlocatcil to its imtnrcl 
poeitiuD; it is to be pushed backward, aud along with these the jaws nrc 
to be brought together and kept shut. This ia the method of reduction, 
and it cannot be performed in any other way, A short treatment sufhues, 
R waxtKl compre^ is to bo laid on, and bound with a loose bandage. It is 
safer to operate with the patient iuid on his back, and his head supported 
on a leatlier cualiion well filled, so that it may jield as little as possible, 
but some person must hold the patient's head. 

31. When the jaw is dislocated on botli sides, the treatment is the 
same. Tlie patients are less able to shut the mouth than in the former 
variety; and the jaw protrudes farther in this case, but is not distorted; 
the absence of distortion may be recognized by comparing the correspond- 
ing rows of the teeth in the upjMir and lower jaws. In such cases reduc- 
tion should be performed as quickly as possible; the method of reduction 
has been doscriUed above. If not reduced, the patient's life will be in 
danger from continual fevers, coma attended with etupor (for these mus- 
cles, when disordered and stretehed preternatural ly, induce coma); and 
there is usually diarrboia attendeil with bilious, unmisod, and scanty de- 
jections; and the vomitings, if any, consist of pure bile, and tlie patients 
commonly die on the tenth day. ' 

32. In fracture of the lower jaw, when the bone is not feirly broken 
across, and is still partially retained, but displaced, it should be adjusted 
by introducing the fingers at tho side of the tongue, and making suitable 
counter-pressure on the outside; and if the teeth at the wound be dis- 
torted and loosened, when the bone is adjusted, they should be connected 
together, not only two, but more of them, with a gold thread, if jHjssible, 
but otherwise, with a linon thread, until the bone be consolidated,' and 
then the part is to be dressed with cerate, a few compressee, and a fow 
bandi!^;es, which should not be very tight, but rather loose. For it should 
be well known tliat in fracture of the jaw, dressing with liandagea, if 
properly performed, is of little advantage, but occaBions great mischief if 

' Our author's description of dislocatjon of the lower jaw is copied by all the 
Bubsequenl authorities in aiicitint timeB. See the Commentary on Haclus ^Gui- 
RBTA, B. VI,, 113, where I meation a caae which proved fatal in coQaeqUGDce of 
reductiOD not being performed in time. 

'Chelius says, rc8pet:tin^ this practice; "Wallner applies (as did previoiisly 
Hippocrates. RyA, and others), in fracture of the lower jaw, instead of t>ie usual 
apparatus, asilver thread around the front teeth, which, without i neon venieocing 
the patient, may be coalinued for three weeks, till tiie divided parts are perfectly 
united." (Vol. i., p. 530.) 1 once used a strong silk thread in a cose of severe 
fracture of the lower jaw. in which it was found difficult to keep the parts in situ. 
In general, however, these accidents are very easily mojiaj^ed without the ligature * 
or any complex banda(j:ins. Professor Syme's observations on the treatment ot 
this accident are very much to tlie purpose. 



improperly done. Frequent esamiiiiitioiis ahoiild be made about 1 
tongue, and prolonged pressure should ba tijtpliel with the fi 
order to rectify the displaced bone.' It would be beet if one could d 
cousttuitly, but that is imposaibte. 

33. But if the bone be fairly broken across (this, however, rarely 1 
pens), it is to be set in the manner now described. \\Ticq iidjusted, the 
teeth are to be fafil<,ined together as formerly described, for this will con- 
. tribute much towanl keeping the parts at rest, especially if properly fiis- 
tened, and the euds of the thread secured with knots. ISut it is not eaay 
to describe exactly in writing the wliole manipulation of the case: but the 
reader most figure the thing to himself from the description given. Then 
one must take a piece of Carthaginian leather: if the patient be a younger 
person, it will be sufficient to use the outer skin, but if an adnlt, the 
whole thickness of the hide will be re^juirwl; it ia to be cut to the breadth 
of about three inches, or as much as will be required, and having smeared 
the jaw with a little gum (for thus it sticks more pleasantly), tlie end of 
the akin ia to be fastened with the glue near the fractured part of the jaw, 
at the distance of an inch or a little more, from tht^ wound. This piece 
is to be applied below the jaw; but the thong should have a cut in it, in 
the direction of the chin, so that it may go over the aharp point of the 
chin. Another piece of thong like this, or somewhat broader, is to be 
glued to the upjier part of the jaw, at about the same distance from the 
wound as the other tliong; this thong ahould be so cut as to encircle the 
ear. The thongs should be Bliarp-|)ointed at the part whore they unite, 
and in gluing them, the flesh of the thong should be turned to the 
patient's skin, for in this way it will be more tenacious; then we must 
atretcli this thong, but still more so the one at the chin, in order to pro- 
vent the fragments of the jaw from riding over each other, and the thongs 
are to be fastened at the vertex, and then a bandage is to be hound round 
the forehead, and a proper apparatus ia to be put over all, to prevent the 
bandies from being displaced. The patient should lie upon the sound 
aide of the jaw, not resting upon the jaw, but upon the head. He is to 
be kept on a spare diet for ten days, and then nourished without delay. 
If there be no inflammation during the first days, the jaw is consolidated 
in twenty days; for callus quickly forms in this, as in all the other porous 
bones, provided there be no sphacelus (eT/oHation ?). But much remains 
to be said on the sphacelna of bones in another place. This method of dis- 
tention with s:lued substances is mild, of easy application, and is useful 
for many dislocations Iti many parts of the body. Those physic: 
have not judgment combined with their dexterity, expose themBelveaflj 
fractures of the jaws, as in other cases, for they apply a >-ariety of hmi 



' Oalen, in hia Commentary, expluius Ibut o 
done by the patient, anil not by tlie pliyaician. 
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Bges to ft fracturerl Jaw-bone, eometimea properly, and sometimes improp- 
erly. For all ouch bandaging of a fractured jaw-bone has a tendency rathur 
to derange the bones connected with the fracture, than to bring them 
into their natural position. 

34. Bnt if the lower jaw be disjointed at ita symphysis in the cUin 
(there is but one symphysis in the lower jaw, but there are several in the 
upper; but I am unwilling to digress from the aubjoct, m these matters 
will have to be touched upon in other kinds of diHCuae) — if, then, the 
symphysis be separated at the chin, it is the work which anybody can 
perform, to rectify it; for the part which protrudes is to 1« pushetl inward 
by pressure with the fingers, and the part that inclines inward is to be 
forced outward by pnshing with the fingers from within. It is after hav- 
ing applied extension to separate the fragments that this is to be done, 
for they will thus be more easily restored to their natnral position, than 
if one should bring them together by using force. This is proper to be 
known aa applying to all such cases. When you have set the parts, you 
must fasten the teeth on l)oth aides to one another, as formerly directed. 
The treatment is to be accomplished with cflrat«, a few compresses, and 
laandages. This part, in particular, requires a short but complex (?) band- 
aging, for it is nearly cylindrical, though not exactly so: but the turn of 
the bandage is to be made, if the right jaw was dislocated, to the right 
hand (that is said to be to the right hand when the right hand conducts 
the bandaging); but if the other jaw be the seat of the dislocation, the 
bandaging is to be made in the other direction, -ind if matters be prop- 
erly adjusted, and the patient keep ^uiet, there will be a speedy recov- 
ery, and the teeth will be uninjured; but if not, the recovery will be more 
protracted, the teeth will be distorted, will give trouble, and become use- 

35. Of fractures of the nose there are more than one variety, bnt those 
who, without judgment, delight in fine bandagings,' do mach mischief, moat 
especiitlly in injuries about the nose. For this is the most compk'.x of all 
the forms of bandaging, having most of the turns of tlie liandage called 
" ascia," and rbomboidal intervals and uncovered spacesof the skin,' As 

' Oalen properly remarks, that our author here speaks ironicaltj. Tlie forms 
of bandaging here Dottcecl are briefly d«scribed in the work, On the Surgery. The 
terms aw further espiaiDed in the Commentaiy of Galen. I need scarcely re- 
[ mark that, in tbe account which our author gives of fracture of the nose, he sur- 
es all the medical authorities ancient and modern. He liad, no doubt, ample 
I opportunities of seeing eases at injuiies of tbe nose and ears io the persons ot tlie 
I fttiilet«e, who boxed with the cestui. But why this account of fractures of tbe 
p bones of Uie nose is inserted here, and not in the treatise On Fractures, I am at a 
I loss to explain. Indeed why tile subject-matters of these two works ai-e so mixed 
I ap togelher has always been reckoned a piiizle. See the Argument, 

' On the meaoing of the terms which octur in lliis passage, the reader may lind 
I it advantageous to consult the note of FrantsiuB, in his edition of Erolian, uni!i-i' 
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liiia !>een aaid, those who practice manipulation withont judgment are fondEfl 
of mooting with a umo of fractured nose, that they may apply the bandofl 
age. For a day or two, then, the physician glories in hia performance,! 
and the patient who lias l)een bandaged is well pleased, but speedily tbtffl 
patient complains of the incumbraitce of the bandage, and the phyeioiaal 
is satisfied, because he has had an opportunity of showing hia skill in &]>• J 
plying a complex bandage to the nose. Sncli a bandaging does everjrthing J 
the very reverse of wliat is proper; for, in tlio first place, those who havaJ 
their nose flattened by the fracture, will clearly liave tlie part rendere^l 
still more flat, if pressure above be applied to it; and further, those i iiiiiijM 
in which the nose is distorteil to either side, whether at the curtilage o^V 
higher up, will evidently derive no benefit from bandaging above it, but I 
will rather bo injured; for it will not admit of having compresses properly i 
arranged on either side of the nose, and indeed, persons applying tlusl 
bandage do not seek lo do this. 1 

3G. This bandaging would appear to me to answer best when the skin I 
surrounding the bone is contused on its ridge near the middle, or if thttJ 
bone itself liave sustained some injury, but not a great one, in such case^fl 
redundant callus forma in the nose, and the part becomes a littlv tooM 
prominent; and yet, even in these cases, the bandaging need not requirflfl 
much trouble, if, indeed, any bandage bo a])pliod at all; for it ia enougbfl 
if one lay a waxed compress on the contusion, and then apply the donblo-'fl 
headed bandage, thus taking one turn with it. The best application toM 
such accidents is a small cataplasm of wheaten flour, washed, and mixed 1 
up into a viscid mass. If the flour be made from good wheat, and if it be I 
glutinous, it should be used alone for all such cases, but if it be not very J 
glutinous, a tittle of the manna of frankincense, well pulverized, is to b6 I 
moietcnod with water, and the flour is to be mixed up with it, or a very j 
little gum may be mixed in like manner. ' ■ 

HT. In those cases in which the fractured portions are depressed and I 
flattened, if it is depressed in front at the cartilage, something may be in-1 
ti'oduced into the nostrils to rectify the parts. If not, all such deformi-. I 
ties may be restored by introducing the fingers into the nostrils, if this 1 
lan be managed, but if not, a thick spatula' is to l>e introtloced with the I 
fingers, not to the fore imrt of the nose, but to the depressed portion, and I 

' Oaten gives au tnteresting accouat of the grain here recommended as on in- J 
gredk'nt in the pBst« U> be applied to a fractured nose, and of the mode of pre- I 
paring it here described by our author. For all practical purposes, it is sufficient | 
lo know tliat tlie preparation was a sort of g-lutiooos paste made of flour, witll J 
the addition of some fine frankincense and i^ini. I 

' Galen, in iiis Comnienlarj-, infornis us tlnat thpse spatulre were of all shapes 1 
and sizes, to suit (or a variety of purposes. I nepd scanwly remark that a female I 
catheter is the instrument recommended in modern workn for tills purpose. As M 
explained by Ualen, any instrument used on tlie occasion is for the purpose ot I 
acting as a lever in rOHiog a depressed part of lione. M 
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the physician is to take hold of the nose externally on both sides, and at 
the same time raise it up. And if the fractnre be much in tlie fore part 
one may introduce into tlie nostrils us already stated, either caddis scraped 
from a luien towel, or something such wrapped up in a piece of clotli, or 
rather stitched in Carthaginian leather, and moulded into a shape suitable 
to the place into which it is to be introduced. But if the fracture bo at 
a greater distance, it is not possible to introduce auything within, for if 
it was irksome to bear anj'thiug of the kind in the fore part, how is it not 
to be 80 when introduced further in!" At first, then, by rectifying the 
parts from within, and sparing no pains upon them from without, they 
are to be brought to their natural position, and set. A fractured nose 
may be readily restored to shape, especially on the day of the accident, or 
eren a little later, but the physicians act irresolutely, and touch it more 
debcately at first than they should; for the fingers should be applied on 
both sides along the luttural line of the nose, and it is to be pushed down- 
wan!, and thus, with pressure from within, the displacement is to be rec- 
tified. But for these purposes no physician is equal to the indox-fiugcra 
of the patient himself, if he will pay attention and has resolution, for they 
are the most natural means. Either of tbe fingers is to be placed firmly 
along the whole nose, and thus it is to be gently held, and steadily, if pos- 
sible until it become firm, but if not, he himself is to hold it for aa long a 
time as possible, in the manner described; or if he cunnot, a child or 
woman should do it, for the hands ought to be soft. Thus may a fract- 
ure of the nose, attended with depression, and not with displacement to 
the side, but in a straight line, be most properly treated, I have never 
eeen a case of friictured nosewhich could not be rectified when attempted, 
before callus is formed, provided the treatment be properly applied. But 
although men would give a great price to escape being deformed, yet at 
the same time they do not know how to take care, nor have resolution, 
if they do not experience pain, nor fear death, although the formation of 
callus in the nose speedily takes place, for the most part ia consolidated in 
ten days, provided sphacelus do not take place. 

38. tWhen the fractured bone is displjured laterally, the treatment is 
the same, but it is obvious that the reduction is to 1* made, not by apply- 
ing equal force on both sides, but by pushing the displaced portion into 
its natural position,- and pressing on it from without, and introducing 
something into the nostrils, and boldly rectifying the fragments which 
incline inward, until the whole be properly adjuste<i, well knowing that if 

' I may mention that most modern aulhoritits disuiiprovp of intpodmnnjf auy 
eubslances into the nostrils to support tJie broken bone, its fancying' tiiat they "re 
a Mmrce of irritation, anil that Ihey are not required. See Bell's Operative Sur- 
gery, vol. ii., p. 223. Cheli us admits them only in cases in wluch the broken ends 
are again displaced. (Surgery, vol. I, p. 527,) Like our author, be disapproves 
of bondages. Ou the caddis, see tbe note on tlie MochlicuH. 
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yon do not restore the parts at onc«, it is impoGsiblo bat that the M 
roust be distort^!. But when you rertore the f&rta to their natural 
lion, either the patient himself, or aome other person, is to apply oni 
ger or more to the part which protrudes, and keep it in position until 
fractnre be consolidated; but the little finger is, from time to time, 
pushed into the nostril, to rectify the parts which incline inward. When 
unv inflammation supervenes, dough must be used, but attention must 
still be equally paid to the application of the fingers, although th 
be on the part. But if the fracture be in the cartilage, with lateral 
placement, the end of the uose must necoBsarily be distorted. In 
ca^es some of the aforementioned meiuis of reduction, or whatever snit8> 
is to be introduced into the nostril; but there are many convenient things 
to be fonnd which have no smell, and are appropriate in other respects; 
thus, on one occasion, I introduced a slice of sheeji'a lung, as it happened 
to be at hand: for sponges, if introduced, imbibe humidities. Then the 
outer skin of Carthaginian leather is to be taken, and a piece of tlio size 
of the thumb, or what will answer, is to be cut off and glued to the out- 
side of the nostril which is turned aside, and then this piece of thoug ia 
to be etreti^hed to the pro}>er degree, or rather a little more than what 
will be sufficient to make the nose stnught and regular.' Then (for th4 
thon^must be long) it is to be brought below the ear and round the ht 
and the end of the thong may either bo glued to the forehead, or a 
longer one may be carried all round the head, and secured. This 
natural mode of setting the nose, is of easy application, and is calculated 
to enable the connter-ertension on the nose to be made greater or lees, 
aa you may incline. In a case whore the fractured nose is turned to the 
side, the treatment is to be conducted otherwise, as already described; 
and in most of them the thong ought to be glued to the end of the nose, 
in order to make extension ip the opposite direction. 

39. When the fracture is complicated with a wound, one need not be 
troubled on that account, but pitch-cerate or any of the applications for 
fresh wounds is to be applied to the sores; for, in general, they admit of 
easy cure, even when there is reason to apprehend that pieces of b*ie will 
come out. The parts, at first, are to be adjusted fearlessly, tjikiug care 
that nothing is omitted, and, subsequently, they are also to be adjusted 
with the fingers; more softly, indeed, but still it must be done; and of 
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' The use ot the piece of skin in bandaging- a fractured nose is adverted to by 
FauluB .^Igineta; but. he says, it was not much approved of by recent authorities 
in his time. (R VI., 02. Syd. Soc, edit.) See the authoritita there quoted. Cel- 
SU8 describes the mode of treatment recommended by Hippocrates in Ibe follow- 
iag terms:— "EKtrinBecua autem circumdanda habena est mollis, medio ilfita 
mislisintersesimilaelUmrisfuligiDe, eaqueultniauresducendii, ut front! duobua 
c^ilibiiR ugglutiauDdu est Id enim corpori quasi gluten inhaarescit, et cum in- 
duruit, nai'es commode continet." viii., 5. 
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al! parts of the body the nose is morlclod with the greatest oaso. And 
there is nothing to prevent us from having recourse to the practice of 
gluing on thu thongs, and drawing the nose to the opposite side, even 
if there be & wound or the ports be inflamed, for tlicee thongB give no 
psin. 

40. ill fractures of the ear all sorts of bandages do liarm.' For one 
would not think of applying it quite loose, and if applied more tightly, it 
only does the more harm, for even the sound ear, when confined with a 
bandage, becomes painful, throbs, and gets into a febrile state. With re- 
gard to cataplasms, the heaviest, on the whole, are the worst; but almost 
all kinds arc had, form abscesses, occasion an increase of hnmors, and 
afterward troublesome suppurations; and a fractured ear stands in less 
need of such applications than any other [jart; the most ready, if required, 
ia the paste of meal, but neither should it have weight. It should touch 
as little as possible; for it is a good remedy sometimes to apply nothing 
at all, both to the ear and to many other cases. Attention must be paid 
to the patient's position during sleep. And the body must be reduced, 
more especially if there bo danger lest the ear suppurate; it will also be 
better to open the bowels, and if the patient can be readily niade to 
Tomit, this may be accomplished by means of the syrmaism.' If the part 
oome to suppuration, it should not be hastily opened; for often when 

' I have stated under a former head, that fractures or the nose and ears were 
very common in ancient times, as the neccsaary results of the boxing-mat^^bea 
wilii the formidable ceatus. It consisted of thongB of leather studded witii large 
iron nails, with which the liands ut the boxers were drmly bound. That the com- 
bat with ttie cestiis was a favorite amusement of the (mcients, is obvious from its 
being described by their greatest and most popular poets; for example, by Homer, 
t .ApolloDius RhodiuB, Theocritus, Virgil, and Valerius Floecus. Indeed this may 
be said to have been one of the loci eammunet of the ancient poets. Tlial a blow 
about the ears was reckoned a master-stroke is evident from Theocritus's descrip- 
lioli, who represents Amycu.'i, when he appears in the ring with Pollux, as being 
AfivDt ISciv, tnujipalei TcS^ae/iCHif ivara irvr/nu!:. (Idyll. 22.) 

' And ApoUonius Rhodius describes Amyous as having received the fatal stroke al 
1 the same region: 

KAtln fitralydiiv irrrlp iuarof oaria cT liau 

'Hpuff Mn/im- Tmi 6' aBp6o^ UxvTo 9vii6c. {Argonaut, ii., 95.) 
' Plato makes allusion in his OorgiaA to persons with fractured ears, from the 
•porta of the palestra. 

' ^ siri-maUni was meant the process ot producing vomiting by loading tlie 
Btomach with heavy things, such as honey and strong hydruniel, along witli rad- 
iaA the bulbous roots of the narcissus, when these were found necessai^. 
I The subject is fully discussed in the Commentary on Paulus -.EorNETA, B. I.. 42, 
I Onemay further consult the editors of Erolian, as given m the edition of his works 
\ by Frantzlufl, under a^i<nviiateitoii. All their learned discussions, however, amount 
I. to no more than what we have given above in few words, 
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matter appears to be formed it is absorbed fm:ain, even when no catapl 
is applied. But if forced to open it, the jiart will get soonest well if trans^ 
BsL'd with n cautery, and jet it should be well understood that the ear 
gets miumed, and is less than the other if burned through. If not bumod 
through, an incision, and not a very smalt one, should be made on the 
upper side; tor the pus is found to be surrounded with a thicker doyerin^ 
than one would have supposed; and it may be said, in general, that all 
parts of a mucous nature and which form mucus, hb being all viscid, when 
touched, slip from below the fingera to either side; aud on that acconnt 
the physician, in such cases, finds that he has to pass his instrmneut 
througli a tliicker substance than he supposed ; and in certain ganglioi 
casc^a, when the skin is dabby and mucous, many physicians open tbei 
expecting to find a collection in them; here the physician forms a wroi 
judgment, but by such a procedure no great harm results to the patit 
from having had the part opened. But with regard to watery parte, 
sncli as are filled with mucus, and which are situated in regions whi 
Bvciy one of the parts, it opened, will occasion death or some other 
jury, these will be treated of in another work. When, therefore, incisif 
is made in the ear, all sorts of cataplasms and pledges should be avoid< 
and it is to be treated either with applications for recent wounds, or anj 
thing else which is neither heavy nor will occasion pain, for if the 
lage be laid bare and abscesses form, the case will be troublesome; 
happens from such modes of treatment. In all aggravated cases, the mt 
effectual i-emedy is the transfixing of the part with a hot iron, 

41." The vertebne of the spine when contracted into a hump be] 
from disease, for the most part cannot be remediotl, more e8i)ecially wl 
the gibbosity is above the attachment of the diaphragm to the spine. 
Certain of those below the difti>liragm are carried off by varices in the 
legs, more especially by such as occur in the vein at the Lam; uid in thoee 
cases where the gibbosities are removed, the varices take place also in tl 
groin; and some have been carried off by a dysentery when it heoomi 
chronic." And when the gibbosity occurs in youth before the body ' 
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' M. Littre certainly improvea the teirt in this place. See the Lectjonea Tari- 

■In addition to his Commentary, Ualett gives many importment remarks o 
the paiiigrttph relating to curvatures ol the spine in his work, De Locis J 
(iv., 6), As he remarks, Hippocrates divides curvatures of the spine intogibbc 
or the ]i08l*!rior projection, the anterior projection, and tlie latei-aJ c 
His t«rms cyphosU, lordogig, and scotiugit, are adopted by modem auth< 
for example. CheUus. It In proper to remark that our author, however, does n 
restrict «coItOBif to lat«ral curvature, but sometimes appUes it indiscriminately tl 
the others. 

■ It does not ap]>ear clear what has lead our author to consider var 
lower extremities at> bein^ a natural cure at curvature of the spine. Perhaps b 
opinion bad origiuat«il in observing' Uiai the compression of tlie veins at the U 
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attained its full growth, in these enees the body docs not iiauallv ^ow 
along the spine, but the legs and the arms are folly deTelojied, wliilst the 
parts (about the back) are arrested in their development. And in those 
cases wliere the gibbosity is above the diaphragm, the ribs do not nsually 
expand properly in width, but forward, and the chest becomes sharp- 
pointed and not broad, and they become affected with difficulty of breath- 
ing and hoarseness; for the cavities which inspire and exj>ire the breath 
do not attain their proper capacity. And they are under the necessity of 
keeping the neck bent forward at the great vertebra,' in order that their 
head may not hung downward ; this, therefore, occasions great contraction 
of the pharynx by its inclination inward; for, even in those who are erect 
in stature, dyspncea is induced by this bone inclining inward, nntil it be 
restored to its place. From this frame of body, such persons appear to 
have more prominent necks than persons in good health, and they gener- 
ally have hard and unconcocted tubercles in the lungs,' for the gibbosity 
and the distension are produced mostly by such tubercles, with which tlio 
neighboring nerves communicate. AVhen the gibbosity is below the dia- 
phragm, in some of these cases nephritic diseases and affections of the 
bladder supervene, but alweeesea of a chronic nature, and difficult to cure, 
occur in the loins and groins, and neither of these carries off the gibbos- 
ity;' and in these cases the hips are more emaciated than when the gib- 
bosity is seated higher up: hut the whole spine is more elongated in them 
tlian in those who have the gibbosity seated higher up, the hair of the 
pubes and chin is of slower growth and less developed, and they are less 
capable of generation than those who have the gibbosity higher up." 
"Wlien the gibbosity seizes persons who have already attained their 
full growth, it usually occasions a crisis of the then existing disease, but 
in the course of time some of them attack, aa in the case of younger per- 
eons, to a greater or less degi-ee: but, for the most part, all those diseases 
are less malignant. And yet many have borne the aSectioii well, and 

of the thig-h had given rise to enlargement of the veins below. Those cases in 
which tlie disease Ls said to be carried off by dysentery were, no doubt, of a iheu- 
luatic nature, and not connected wiUi urgunie disease of tUe vert^bne. Gulen, in 
his Conmieatary, reters the cure to metoaUisia of tlie morbiflc humors to the veins, 
in the one case, and to the intestinal canal in the olhcr. 

■ By the great vertebra, in this place, our autlior appears to mean the second, 
or vertebra deiitata. See Galen's Commentaiy. 

' GaJen shrewdly remarks, that when the curvature is high up in the spine, 
the evacuation of matter usually takes plaee in the lunjj:s. 

'The reader will readily remark that psoas und lumbar abscesses are here de- 
scribed. It is well known that, as represented by our author, these cases are of a 
vety intractahle nature. 

* Galen naoribes these symptoms to sympathy with the spine. Tliia may 
BSturdlly be supposed to vary according to the seat of the disease in the vertebral 
column. 
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htivu enjoyed pood health until old age, more especmily those perBonaJ 
whusL- body is inclined to be plump and fat; and a few of them have livedJ 
to beyond sixty years of age, but the most of them are more Bhort-lived. J 
In Borae onBes the cun-atnre of the spine is lateral, tliat is to say, either J 
to the one side or the other: the most of snch eases are connected with.'] 
tubercles (abscesses ?) within the spine; and in some, the positions iuwhiclM 
they have been aecnstomed to lie co-operate with the disease.' But thw 
will bo treated of among the chronic atfectious of the lungs; ' for thea 
the most suitable prognostics of wliat will happen in these cases are givei 

42. When the spine protrudes backward, in consequence of a fall, iti 
seldom happens tliat one succeeds in straightening it. Wherefore snccua- 
sion on a ladder has never straightened anybody, as far as I know, but x'^m 
is principally practiced by those physicians who seek to astonish the moV 
— for to sucli persona tliose things appear wonderful, for e-"tample, if thoy^ 
see a man suspended or thrown down, or the like; and they always ex-3 
tol such practices, and never give themselves any concern whatever may 'I 
result from the experiment, whether bud or good. But the physicians ' 
who follow such practices, ae far as I have known them, are all stupid. 
The device, however, is an old one, ami I give great praise to him who 
first invented this, and any other mechanical contrivance which is accord- 
ing to nature. For neither would I despair, but that if succussion wero-J 
properly gone about, the spine, in certain cases, might be thereby recti- 1" 
fied. But, indeed, for my own part, I have been ashamed to treat alltl 
• such eases in this way, because such modes of procedure are generally V 
practiced by charlatans. 

43. Those cases in which the gibbosity is near the neck, are less likely 1 
tfl be Iwtiefltcd by these succnssioos with the head downward, for th&'| 
weight of the head, and tops of the shoulders, when allowed to hang down, I 
is but small; and such cases are more likely to be made straight by sno J 
cassion applied with the feet hanging down, since the inclination downi^ 
ward is greater in this way. When the hump Is lower down, it is morft I 
likely in this case tiiat succussion with the head downward should do good. J 
If one, then, should think of trying succussion, it may be ajiplicd in th6 J 
following manner: — The la*lder is to be padded with leather or linen cush- J 
ions, laid across, and well secured to one another, to a somewhat grBater'l 
extent, both in length and breadth, than the space which the man's body T 

'It is now well ascertained that position and iiaUit have mueli to do with thft | 
formation of lateral curvature of Ihe Hpini?, See Hare on Spinal Diseosp (c. i 
and Clielius (vol. ii., p. 160). Ziat, in piu-liculur, nmintains strongly that positioB 
in bed is the m^n cause of lal«i-al curvature of tliesjiine- See British and Foreign 1 
Hedical Eeview, vol. xix., p. 370. 

' Qalen, in his Conimeolary, states that this portion of the work, if ever writ- i 
ten, had not been pi'esei-veil; but that this diabase is treated of in Uie work, On j 
the AIT^clions, and in the work, On Diseases. Hedoes not odd whether he regards \ 
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vill occupy; he is then to be laid on the ladder upon hia buck, nml the 
fot-t, ttt tht ankles, are to be laBtenwi, at no grottt distanoe from oiiu an- 
otlier, to the ladder, with some firm but soft bund; and he is further to 
be secured, in like manner, both above and below the knee, and also at 
the nates; and at the groing and chest loose shawls are to l*e put round in 
such a fashion as not to interfere with the clTi<ct of the succuBsion; and 
B arms are to be fastened along hia sides to hia own body, and not to 
the ladder. When you have arranged those matters thus, you must lioiat 
up the ladder, either to a high tower or to the gahle-end of a house; but 
the phvce where you moke the suecusaion should he firm, and those who 
perform the extension should be well instructed, so tluit they may let go 
their hold equally to the same extent, and suddenly, and tliat the ladder 
may neither tumble to Die ground on either side, nor they themselves fall 
forward. But, if the ladder be let go from a tower, or the mast of a ship, 
fastened into the ground with its cordage, it will bo better, so tliat the 
ropes run ujkiu a pulley or axle-tree. But it is disagreeable even to en- 
large upon these matters; and yet, by the contrivances now described, 
the proper succussion may be made.' 

44. But if tlie hump be situated very high up, and if succusion be 
by all means to be used, it will be better to do it with the feet downward, 
as lias been said, for the force downward will be the greater in this case. 

~ The patient is to be well fastener! to the ladder by cords at the breast, at 
the neck by means of a very loose shawl so as merely to keep the part 
properly on the ladder, and the head is to be fastened to the ladder at the 
forehead, the arms are to be stretched along and attached to the patient's 
body, and not to the ladder, and the rest of the body is not to be bound, 
except so as to keep it in place by means of a loose shawl wrapped round 
it and the ladder; attention, moreover, should be paid that these ligatures 
do not interfere with the force of the suceusaiou, and the legs are not to 
be fastened to the ladder, but should be placed near one another, so as to 
be in line with the spine. These matters should be thus arranged, if 
recourse is to be had at all to succussiou on a ladder; for it is di^raoeful 
in every art, and more especially in medicine, after much trouble, much 
display, and much talk, to do no good after all. 

45. In the first plice, the structure of the spine should be known, for 
this knowledge is requisite in mauy diseases.* Wherefore, on the side 
turned to the belly {the anierior f ) the vertebne are in a regular line, and 

'The tleecriptioD of succussion upon a ladder, here )pven, is remarkably lucid, 
e^iecially when uompiared with a, proper drawing, as given bj Vidus Vidiiis in 
the Vem::e edition of the works of flalen. A copy of V. Vidius's drawing isgiven 
. among Plates at the end of this volume. 

'Oaii^ii, in his Commentarj' on this passage, inveigliH i^ainst the Empirics, 
who olainieil Hippocrates as belonging to their sect, while in truth he avails him- 
on alt propvr uccosions oF logic, and, as in the present occasion, of anatomy, 
to the study ol which he was nmi-'h devoled. 
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iiH> iiiiiMl ttidi'ltii'i' I'y * polpy and nenous band of connection, originatuig 
fn't" ll'" "wrillw"* "'"' osteiiding to the epinal marrow.' There are 
H>rliiiii 'rtlit-r iinrvouKtjorde which decuBsate, are attached (hi the tvrtef/raf), 
Hit'l nro oKttMxIiNl fntni both sides of them.* But we wilt describe in 
niidlhor wfirk the connections of the veins and arteries, their numbers, 
tlit'lr i|iit>lltl'<«< Dicir origin, their functional offices in particalar parts, in 
w)in< ""ri "^ Nhetiths tlie spinal marrow is tncloseil, where they arise, 
•rlturti tlitf)' li-rtriinntc, how they commnnicale, and what their usi'S.' 
Mm >i)>|Nia|li' aide {bfihlnti?) the vertebrae are connected together 
K)liKlf'ii""' iirtieulation. Common cords (ttervei?) are extended to 
■ntrla. Iwith lliiino within and without.' There is an osseous process 
Mill jKwU'rlor jjiirt of all and each of the vertebne. wJiether greater or 
NdiMlW: and iijion these jiroceases there are cartilaginous epiphyses, and 
ttinn Uwm Hriw nervous productions (ligaments?), akin to the external 
Itnrf M (Tt'ivn).* The ribs are united to them, liaving their heads inclined 
rwili'T to tho inside than the ont, and every one of them is articulated n-idi 
Mtn fMrtiihree; and the ribs in man are very curved, and, as it were, arched.' 
'\'\\u ■{•ncu lietween the ribs and the processes of tli« vcrtehne is fillud on 
Iffrtli aidoN by muscles, which arise from the neck and extend to the loina, 
( ^( * Thii spine, longitudinally, is a straight line slightly curved; from 
tli« <>■ MuTum Xa the great vertebra which is connected with the articnlln-] 
tion of the foniur, the spine incliuee backward, for the bladder, the 
of ([uiieratiou, and the loose portion of the rectum, are sitnated there, 

' By Uib ilHscriptioa is me&nt, apparently, the intervertebral substuace, which 
la of n nhnMyirtila^nouB nature, and retains all the vertebrce toother. 

■dalun, in his Commentary, understands by "nervous cords" the spinal 
imrvMi, M. Littr^. however, understands bylhem theantehorcommon ligamet 
and tItK pcitit«rior tommoQ ligament. 

* ll will be remarked, from this passagv. that our author hud devoted s 
[wi^lal work to EUiutomy. How singular, ofusr all this, that he should havetx 
r<:{in.iKinl<-<<l as beingboth ignorant and regardless ot anatomiual scie 

* RultuH Ephesius divides the nerve« into classes, as fuUows: Vriipa fih), tA it 
an' lyu^iov tal vvTiaiov, JtpaKrudt «ti aiaih/Tuia, na'i rrpoaiperma, irni TftiiM. (Do P 
tiuMiin.) He makes a distinction, then, betwet-n the nerves of election (mlunl 
tmitlon f) and the rtli™, Oalen, however, in his Commentary, rather inclines ft 
Ute opinion thai tliey a 

•Home parts of this description are obscure, and uufortunately the Con 
tary of Gulen is imperfect. 

' Accoi-ding to Gulen, tlie ribs in man are more curved than in any o 
aiiinuLl, and next to man those of the monkey. The reading in the latter d 
of this sentence is in a vei? unsettled state. See Galen, I.iltr^, and Fo^ 

'Galen finds considerable difficulty in reconciling tills description with t 
actual appearances on dissection. A& far us I con see, after weigliing tite n 
of Oalen and Littr4, the description applies to the muscles of the tiack, whiob n 
along tlie spine, 

' By the great vertebra would seoni to be meant the fifth lumbar verteln 
See Galen's Conmieutary, and Liltr^'s note on this passage. Mention Is n 
it also in the Mochlicus, On other matters connected with this sentence, the {diib 
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From this, to the attachmpnt of the diaphragm, the fqnne inclines inward, 
and this portion alone, from tlie internal parts, gives origin to muscIeB, 
which are caUed psoce. From this to the great vertebra (sevetttli cervical f ) 
wliich is above the tops of the shoulders, it is convex behind lengthways; 
but it is more in appearance than it really is, for the spinous processes 
are highest in the middle, and less so above and below,' The region of 
the neck is convex before. 

46. In cases of displacement backward along the vertebne, it does not 
often happen, in fact, it is very rare, that one or more vertebne are torn 
from one another and displaced. For such injnries do not readily occur, 
as the spine could not easily bo displaced backward but by a severe injury 
on the fore part tlirough the belly ' (which would prove fatal), or if a 
pereon falling from a height should pitch on the nates, or shoulders (and 
even in this case he would die, but not immediately): and it also would 
not readily happen that such a displacement could take place forward, 
unless some very heavy weight should fall upon it behind: for each of the 
posterior spinal processes is so constructed, that it would sooner be broken 
than undergo any groat inclination forward from a force which would 
have to overcome the ligaments and the articulations mutually connecting 
them. And the spinal marrow would suffer, if from the displacement of 
a vertebra it were to be bent even to a small extent; for the displaced 
vertebra wonld compress the spinal marrow, if it did not break it; mid if 
compressed and strangled, it would induce insensibility of many groat and 
important parts, so that the physician need not give himself any concern 
abont rectifying the displacement of the vertebra, accompanied, as it is, 
by many other ill consequences of a serious nature. It is evident, then, 
that such a case could not be reduced either by succussion or by any 
other method, unless one were to cut open the patient, and then, having 
introduced the hand into one of the great cavities, were to push outward 
from within, which one might do on the dead body, but not at all on the 
living.' Wherefore, then, do I write all this? Because certain persona 
fancy that they liave cured patients in whom the vertebra had undergone 
complete dislocation foi-ward. Some, indeed, suppose that this is the 
easiest of all these dislocations to be recovered from, and that such cases 
do not stand in need of reduction, but get well spontaneously. Many are 
ignorant, and profit by their ignorance, for they obt^ credit from those 

logical reader may Bnd it interestiag to consult Eratian, under ynv^, in the edition 
ot Franlzius. 

' The great vertebra above the tops ot the ahouldera can mean only the seventh 
cervical vertebra, 

' The term beS.y ImiMfi) is applied by our author both to the thoracic and ab- 
dominal cavi^. See Erotian. in voix nmJJi; and Th. BarthoIiDUs, Anatom. ii. 

' From the manner in which our author here expresses himselT, it must be 
|X«tty obvious that he had no repugnanct! to liumau dissectioo. 



alK>ut them. Tlieee are deceiveil in this way, for they suppose the spinooe 
processes to be the vertebrae theiaselveB, bcaiuse t-ven,' one of them appeais 
round to the touch, not knowiug that these bones are processes from the 
vertflbraB, hs formurly stated; but the vertebras are at a conquerable 
distance before them; for of all Jinimals, man, in proportion to his bulk, 
has the belly {inienial cavity ? ) the narrowest from bohind to before, 
especially at tlie breast. When, therefore, any of these processes are 
fleverely fractured, whether one or more, the part there appears lower 
than on either side, and for that reason they are deceived, supposing that 
the vertebrte are displaced inwanJ. And the attitudes of the patient con- 
tribute also to deceive tliem; for if thoy attempt to put themselves into a 
bent position, they are pained, from the skin being stretched at the seat 
of the injury, and at the same time tiie fragments of the boiiea wound the 
skin stiil more; but if they bend forward, they feel easier, for the skin at 
the wound is thus relaxed, and the bones are loss dlxposed to liurt tliem; 
and if touelied, they shrink and bend forwarfl, and the part which is 
touched appcaiB empty and soft. All the circumstances now mentioned 
contrilmte to deceive the pliysician. Such patients speedily get well 
without any bad effects, for oillus readily forms iu all such bones as are 
porous. ' 

47. There are many varieties of curvature of the spine even in persons 
who are in good health; for it takes place from natural conformation and 
from habit, and the spine is liable to be !>ent from old age, and from 
pgiins. Gibbosities (or projections backward) from falls generally take 
place wlien one pitches on the nates, or falls on the shoulders. In this 
case some one of the vertcbne must necessarily appear higher than natural, 
and tliose on either side to a less degree; but yet no one generally 
has started out of the line of tbe others, but every one has yielded a 
little, so tlmt a considerable extent of them is curved. On this account 
the spinal marrow easily bears such distortions, because thoy aro of 
a circular shape, and not angular. The apparatus for the reduction 
in this case must bo managed in. the following manner:' a strong and 
broud board, liaring an oblong furrow in it, is to be fastened in the 
ground, or, in place of the board, wo may scoop out an oblong far- 

' It ia sin^lar that recent autboritiex are divided in opinion respecting the 
comparative frequency of fracture or the spinous processes, and of the body of the 
vetebru!. Thus Chelius, like HipjKicrates, holds that the spinous prucessea, 
are most subject to fracture ; while his English editiir, Mr. South, maintains, on 
the other hand, that fracture of the processes alone is of much less frequency tl 
fracture of the body of the vertebne. I have seen both, but cannot pretend tod) 
cide as to their comparative frequency. 

* The description here given of the process of applying extension and a 
extension to the spine is remarkably clear, and easily understood when Ulnstri 
by a proper dt&vriag. See Vidus Vidius and Littr6 ; also Paulds Mommk, S 
VI.. 117. 
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TOW ill the wall, about a ciibit aljove the fifKjr, or at any auitiible beiybt, 
and then something like an oakeif bench, of a quadrangular sliapa. 
is to be laid along (the wall?) at a distance from the wall, which wili 
admit of persons to pasti round if uocesaary, and the beneh is to be covered 
with robes, or anytliiiig else which is soft, but does not yield much; and 
the patient in to be Btoved with vapor, if necosBary, or bathed with much 
hot water, anil then he is to )>e etretched along the hoard on his face, with 
hia arms laid along and bound to hia body; the middle, then, of a thong 
which is soft, eufticiently broad and long, and nonipoaed of two cross 
straps of leather, is to lie twii^e carried along tlie middle of the patient's 
breast, as near tlie armpits as posaible, then what ia over of the thonga at 
the iirmpita is to be carried round the slioulders, and afterward the ends 
of ibe thong are to In; fastened to a picice of wood reaembliiig a pestle; 
they are to be adapted to the length of the bench laid below the patient, 
and so that the pestle-like piece of wood i-esting against this bench may 
make extension. Another such band is to be applied above the knees 
and the ankles, ami tlie ends of the thongs fasteueil to a similar piece of 
wood; and another thong, broad, soft, and strong, in the form of a 
swathe, having breadth and length snfBcient, ia to be bound tiglitly round 
the louis, iia near the hijts as possible; and then what remains of this 
Gwathe-like thong, with the ends of the thongs, must be fasteneil to the 
piece of wood placed at the {Mitient's feet, and extension in thia fashion ia 
to be made upward and downward, equally and at the same time, in a 
straight line. For extension thus made could do no liarm, if projierly 
performed, unless one sought to do nuBchiof purposely. But the physi- 
cians, or some jwrson who is strong, and not uninstructed, should apply 
the paim of one hand to the hump, and then, having laid the other hand 
upon the former, he should make preasure, attending whether ttiis force 
should be applied directly downward, or toward the head, or toward the 
hipa. This method of applying force is particularly sate; and it Is also 
safe for a person to sit upon the hump while eirteusion is made, and 
raising himstdf up, to let himself full again upon the patient. And there 
is nothing to prevent a person from placing a foot on the hump, and 
supporting his weight on it, and making gentle pressure; one of the men 
who la practiced in the paleatra would be a jiroper (wi-soii for doing this in 
a auitable manner. But the most powei-ful of the meclianical meana is 
this: if the hole in the w.iU, or in the piece of wood fastene<l into the 
gntund, be made as much below the man'a back as may W judged proper, 
and if a board, made of lime-tree, or any other wooil, and not too narrow, 
be put into the hole, then a rag, folrled several times or a email leather 
cushion, should be laid on the bump; nothing lai^e, however, should be 
kid on the Isck, but Just as much as may prevent the l)oard from giving 
nnneceesary pain by its hardness; but the bump ahould be as much as 
possible on a line with the bole made in the wall, so that the board intro- 



tliiflnd into it iDKy miilcu prcwurc more pspecinllj lit that epot. When 
miittrim nni thnu tuljiiHU^l, otic pereon, or two if necessary, must preas 
ilpwii till' t'liil of tliu liiMinl, whilst othcrB at the snme time make extension 
Aiul 1-1111 1 itur-(>x(eiiMion along the body, lu formerly deeeribed. Extension 
miiy iilwi Ik! niwle with uxlos, which may either bo fastened in the ground 
IwMiilo th(i Iwnch, or the {wet of the axles may bo attaclied to the bench 
Itnolf, if you will make them porjiendicular and overtopping {the bench?) 
n little ut Imth ondB, or at either end of tlie liench. These powers are 
eiutily regulated, ko us to he mode stronger or weaker, and they are of such 
(()ri!e. tliat If one wore to have reconrao to them for a mischievona 
purikOMt', and not an a romody, they wouUl operate strongly in this way also; 
f«r liy making merely oxtonsion and counter-extension longitudinally, 
witiiiiut any lulditional force, onv might make sufficient extension; and 
if. without making extension at all, one were only to press down properly 
with Uw bonni, snllicicnt force wight be applied in this way. Such 
powers, then, are excellent which admit of being so regulated, that they 
pan U' ma<le weaker and stronger a» required. And the forces are applied 
in the uatunU way; for the pressure above forces the displaced part£ into 
their plaeo. Natural extension restores parta which have come too near 
one aiiuUier to their natural jKisition. I, Uieii, am acquainted with no 
]H)wer» which Mfl tn'tter or niorv appropriate than these; for extension 
aloikg the spine downw&nl has no proper hold at the bone called the os 
miTum: am) extension upward, along the neck and head, has indeed a 
Uokl; but extension thus made is unseemly to behold, and, beades. if 
inertwwd. may oocAsion much mischief otherwise, I once made trial of 
the following plan. Having placed the patient on his back, I pot below 
Ihe hnmp a hhulder. not inflated, antl aft«r«ard introduced air into the 
htuK4er by means of a brass pipe connected with it. Bst the experiment 
dk) m4 j<iitxvr>l; hir. vbi-u the man was tairtr extended, the bladder 
^Mdoil. and th» air ooaU not be foiced into h; and, bcndes, the hnmp 
vt tfa* fMiottt «M apt to slip off the diBtended bUbda- wlm they were 
IWMHd tB^pthw. B«k vhMa I did Bot «xtettd Aa «mui stm^y. the 
. bMhkir «•■ s««U(d mp bf tko wr. and the man bwcune mm beat forward 
; for tt is a Tilnabie fie^ of 
> to Icuv wbat tting* haw been trinl and faara pnrcd Ib- 
i. Md wbenliwe Um; did aM awoRd.' 
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fftUil: hilt, ae formerly etatwi, the displacement is cirmlar, and not 
angular. In Buch cases, then, the uriiio and feces are more apt to bu 
retained than in dieplacement outward, the feet and the whole inferior 
extremities are colder, and the syniptoms are more fatal than in the 
former case; and if they do siirinve, the-- are more subject to retention of 
the urine, and to loss of strength, and to torpor in their legs. But it the 
displacement be in the upper part, they eiperience loss of strength and 
tor{Hir of the whole body. I know no mechanical contrivance by which 
such a diBplucenieiit could be reduced, unless that one might he benefited 
by snccussion on a bladder, or any other BimJlar plan of treatment, surh 
as extension, as formerly described. I am not aware of any mode of 
pressure which might be applied along with the extension, like that of the 
board in displacement backwanl; for how could one apply pressure from 
before through the belly? {intertuil mvity ?) The thing is impossible. 
But neither coughing nor sneezing has any power so as to co-operate with 
the extension, nor would the injection of air into the bowels have any 
effect. And to apply large cupping instruments with the view of drawing 
buck the vertebne which have protruded forward, shows a great error of 
judgment; for they rather propel than attract, and those who apply them 
are not aware even of this fact, for the greater will be the inclination 
forward the greater the instrument applied, the skin being forcibly drawn 
into the cupping-instrument. I could tell of other modes of succussion 
than those formerly described, which one might fancy would be more 
applicable in such an affection; but I have no great confidence in them, 
and therefore I do not describe them. On the main, it should be known, 
respecting the accidents which I have briefly described, that displacements 
forward are of a fatal and injurious nature; bnt that displacements back- 
ward, for the moat part, do not prove fatal, nor occasion retention of 
urine nor torpor of the limbs, for they do not stretch the ducts leading 
toward the intestines, nor occasion obstruction of the same; but displace- 
ments forward produce both these bad effects, and many others in addi- 
tion. And truly they are more apt to lose the power of their legs and 
arms, to have torpor of the body, and retention of urine, who esiierience 
no displacement either forward or backward, but merely a violent cou- 
cusBion along the spine, while those who have displacement backward are 
least subject to these symptoms,' 

49.' And one might observe many other instances in medicine, of 

' The Biibjpct of dislocations of the vetebm,' is still obscure, not will istandiDg- 
the labors o£ i-eccnt auUioritiea in illustratiou ot it. See in particular the Hur(;ical 
works of Mr. Samuel Cooper, Sir CharIeK Bell, and Chelius. It will be remarked 
that our autlior still sticks to his favorite opinion, that fractures of bonea is all 
parts of the body are less formidable tliuii oontusioDB, 

1 Our author now enl«ra upon the treatment of injuries of the chest ; and herB 
again the protessiouol reader will be struck with the similarity of his views re- 



considerable Jajorios not proving Bcrious, but producing a crisis in some 
affection, while less consideraVilt injuries prove more serious, give rise to 
chronic diseases, and extend tbeir effects to the whole syeteni. Now some- 
thing similar may happen in fracture of the ribs; for in fracture of one 
or more ribe, in general, if the fractured bones are not driven inward, 
nor are laid bare, fever rarely supervenes, neither does it often happeu 
that there is hasmoptysia, empyema, any suppurating sores, which require 
treatment with pledgets, nor necrosis of the bones; and in these cases the 
ordinary re^men is snfScient. For. unless they be seized with continual 
fever, a strict diet does more harm than good, by inducing inanition, and 
increasing the pain, fever, and cough; for moderate fullness of the intea- 
tdiies has a tendency to replace the ribs, while e\Ticuation leads to susjien' 
aion of the ribs, and suspension induces pain. Ordinary bandaging, ei- 
ternatlj, is sufficient in such cases: the bandages should be applie*! mod- 
erately tight, along with cerate and compresses, or a pad of wool nmy be 
applied. The rib is consolidated in twenty days, for callus soon forms 
in such bones. 

50. But when there is contusion of the flesh about the ribs, either 
from a blow, or u fall, or a bruis«, or any like cause, there is often copious 
Tomiling of blood, for (here are canals stretched along the vacuity of each 
rib (ijitercostal tijiace ?). and nerves proceeding from the most important 
parts of the body have their origin there.' Many of these, therefore, are 
troubled with coughs, tubercles, empyema, external suppurations, and 
sphacelus' of the ribs. And even when no such symi)toras supervene from 
contusion of the skin about the ribs, still in such cases there is, generally, 
more combined juiin tlian iu fractures of the ribe. and relapses of ])ain in 
the seat of the injury are more apt to occur. liMjerefore some physicians 
pay much leas attention to such injuries, than wliere the rib ia fractured, 
whereas, if they were wise, they would treat such cases with far greater 
care than the other; for it is proper that the diet should be restricted, 
that the patients should remain :it rest as much as possible, and abstain 
from venery, from fat articles of food, from such as excite cough, and 
from everything strong: they should be bled iti the arm, speak as little 
as possible, should have the contused part bound round with folded com- 
presses, plenty of bandages, broader tlian the contusion, and which should 
be smeared with cerate: in apjilying the bandages, broad and soft shawls 
should bo used, and they sbonid be put on moderately firm, so that the 

spcctJDg them to tJioee laid down by him on tlie subjet-t of injuries of t]ie hi 
Thus severe contu^itMis of the chest are held to be mure dangerous than fraotui 
attended wMx displacement of llie fructured portions of bone. 

' By caniUs (or passages), Galen Tioys our author meant arteries and veil 
These, be adds, have tlieir origin from " a most imporlnnt part," namely, the fat 
while the nerves (rival) are derived from the correspond ine: part of the spinal mar- 
row: and are further eonnected with another class of nerves derived from tbe biajn. 
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patlenl will aay tliat they are ueitlier too tight nor loose, and the bitn<l- 
Hging should commeuco at the seat of the injury, and be made more 
larticularly tight there, and the bandaging should be condncted as is 
done with a double-headed roller, so that the ekin aboiit the ribs may not 
be rafBed, but muy lie smooth, and the bandaging should be renewed 
en'fjiljiy, or every alternate day. It is better also to open the bowels 
with some gentle medicine, so as just to produce an evacuation of the food, 
snd thp diet is to be restricte<l for ten days, and then the body is to be 
rtcmiipd and iilletl up; while you are Upon the reducing system, the 
bmidaiiing should bo tighter, but when you are making him up again, it 
mnst be looser; and, if lie spit blood from the commencement, the treat- 
ment >iid bandaging should bo continueil for forty days; but if there be 
no hemoptysis, treatment for twenty days will generally bo sufficient; but 
the length of time must be regulated by the magnitude of the injury. 
WIhju such contusions are ueglecte<l, if no greater mischief result there- 
from, at all events the bruised part has its flesh more pulpy than it had 
famerly,' IVhen, therefore, any such thing is left behind, and is not 
properly dissipated by the treatment, it will be worse if the mucosity be 
lodged near the bone, for the flesh no longer adheres to the bono as for- 
fflwly, the bone becomes diseased, aiul chronic sloughings of the bone in 
iiaiiy cases arise from such causes. But if the misi^hief be not upon the 
Iwno, but it is the flesh itself which is pulpy, relapses and pains will re- 
tain from time to time, if there happen to be any disorder in the body; 
therefore proper bunthvging, and for a considerable time, must be had re- 
course to, nntil the estraviisated blood forming in the bruise be drii'd up 
ind absorlwd, and the |>art be made up with sound flesh, and tlie flesh 
idhere to the bone. The best cure ia the cMutery in those cases which, 
from neglect, have become chronic, and the place turns painful, and the 
fleeh ia pulpy. And when the flesh itself is pulpy, the burning should 
he carried as far as the bone, but the bone itself should not be heated; 
Imt if it be in the intercootal apace, you need not make the burning so' 
jDperficial. only you must take care not to burn quite through. But if 
e contusion appear to be at the bone, if it be still recent, and the bone 
» not yet become necrosed, if it be very small, it is to be burned as has 
leen deecribcd; but if the rising along the bone be oblong, several eschars 
e to be burned over it. Necrosis of the rib will be described along with 
i^e treatment of suppurating sorea. 

51. There are four modes of dislocation at the hip-joint; of which 
modes, dislocation inward takes place mo»t frequently, outward, the most 



' The description here given or the swelUngs, both in the flesliy and solid part4i 
the cheat, which are tlie iisuai consequences of anej^lo^ted injury, is so clear aa 
it to require any elucidation. The treatment, 1 need scarcely add, is founded on 
Dst rational principles. 
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sound leg,' and the limb at tho fiaiik. and the joint whero tho dislocation 
lias occurred is necessarily hollow and bunt, while on the sound side the 
buttock is necessarily rounded.' For if one should walk with the toot of 
tho sound leg turned outward, the weight of the body would be thrown 
upon the injured limb, but the injured limb could not carry it, for how 
could it ? One, then, ia forced in walking to turn the leg inward, and not 
outward, tor thus the sound leg beat supports ita own half of tlie body, 
and also that of the injured side. Rut being hollow at the flank and the 
hip- joint, they appear amall in stature, and are forced to rest on a stall at 
the aide of the sound leg. For they require the support of a staff there, 
since the natos inclines to this aide, and the weight of the body is carried 
to it. Tliey are forced also to stoop, for they are obliged to rest the hand 
on the side of the thigh against the affected limb; for the limb which is 
injured cannot support the body in changing the legs, unless it be held 
when it is applied to the ground. They who Imre got an unreduced dis- 
location inward are forced to put themselves into these attitudes, and this 
from no premeditation on their part how they should assume the easiest 
])06ition, but the impediment itself teaches them to choose that which is 
most conformable to their present circumstances. For persona who have 
a sore on the foot or leg, and cannot rest upon the limb, all, even children, 
walk in this way; for they turn the injured limb outward in walking, and 
they derive two advantages therefrom, to supply two wants; the weight 
of the body is not equally thrown upon the Hmb turned outward, as upon 
the one turned inward, for neither is the weight in a line with it, but is 
much more thrown upon the one under the body; for the weight is in a 
Btraight line witli it, both in walking and in the sliifting of the legs. In 
this position one can moat quickly turn the sound limb under the body, 
by walking with the unsound limb outward, and the sound inward. In 
the case we are now treating of, it ia well that the body finds out the atti- 
tudes which are the easiest for itself. Those persona, then, who have not 
attained their growth at the time when they met with a dislocation which 
is not reduced, become maimed in the thigh, the leg, and the foot, for 
neither do the bones grow properly, but become shortened, and esjiecially 
the bone of the thigh; and the whole limb ia emaciated, loses its muscu- 



'I can state, trom Tiuniliar acquaintance with a caau of unreduced dislocation 
on the tliyroid foramen, that tlite is a. most corrert description at the appearaDiva 
which it preseotH. Tlie increoaed length ol tlie limb and the Inflexibility or the 
limb at the groin are the strongly marked symptoms. 

' The meaning here is somewhat obscure, but I take it to be this: that in the 
lumbar r^on, and tlie region of the hip-juiut, the parts are atrophied trom want 
of the usual exercise (agreeably to a law which Hippocrates lias frequently incul- 
cated); whereas the same parte on the opposite side are unusually iilump, as be- 
ing subjected to extm work. Hippocrates frequently states this as a law in tlie 
animal economy. 
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larity, and becomes enervated nnil thinner, both from the impediment l| 
the joint, and because the patient cannot use the limb, as it does t 
in ita natural position, for a certain amount of exercise will relieve eioe 
sive enervation, and it will remedy in so far the deficiency of growth a 
length. Those persons, then, arc most maimed who have esperienw 
the dislocation in utero. nest those who have met with it in infancy, and 
least of all, tlmse who are full grown. ' The mode of walking adopted by 
adults has l>een already descrilwd; but those who are children when )' " 
accident befiilla them, generally lose the erect position of the body, i 
crawl abont miserably on the sound leg, supporting themselves with M 
hand of the sound side resting on the ground. Some, also, who 1 
attained manhood before they met with this accident, have also lost tm 
faculty of wailting erect. Those who wore children when thev met v 
the accident, and liave been properly instructed, stand erect upon t 
sound leg, but carry about a staff, which they apply under the armpit j 
the sound side, and some use a stalf in both arms; the unsound limb t 
bear up, and the smaller the unsound limb, the greater facility have t 
in walking, and their sound leg is no less strong than when both a 
sound. The fleshy parts of the limb arc enen'ated in all such cases, bnt 
those who have dislocation inward are more subject to this loss of etre 
than, for the most part, those who have it outward. 

53. Some tell a story how the Amazonian women liislocate the joind 
of their male children while mere infants, some at the knee, and othsi 
at the hip-joint, that they may be maimed, and tliat the male sex i 
not conspire against the fenwde, and that they use them as artisans t 
perform any sedentary work, such as that of a shoemaker or braxier.!l| 



' I caODot refrain from calling the attention o( tlie reader vo ^e fullness a 
completeness or our author's description in this place. Wiiere else shall w 
HO much interesting and im|)ortant inrurinatioD ou this subject? Sir , 
Cooper was fond of exalting his discoveries in practical surgety bj- repreaentil 
the profession as having been totally Ignorant oF dislocations at the hip-joint h 
tore hia time; but it may be niucli doubt«d if even he was so well acquainted n 
the subject in all it& bearings as Hippocrates in this plaoe shows himsell to bsl 
been. A good deal of intereatlng information on the subject of cnugenilal d 
cation at the hip-joint has been collected, however, since the death of Sir A 
Cooper, more especially by Dupuytren, R. Smith, and Chelius. The first of t 
has given a very circumstantial deseription of the appearances win'ch the U 
present in a case of congenital dislocation. See his work, On Injuries of ti 
Bones, lately reprinted by the Sydenham Society. 

' The myth of the Amazons Ik fully treated of in the Argument to 
On Airs, etc. In this place it will be remarked that our author declines giving'l^ 
opinion whether he regarded the vulgar behef as being well founded o 
There seems no good reason, then, for holding, with Oruuer, that the views n 
taincd regarding this myth in these two treatises are totally different, and IniJ 
a distinct authorship. 
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Whether those things be true or not I do not know, bnt this I know, that 
matters would be siicli na is repreaente'J, provided their children, while 
infants, were to have their joints dislocated. The conBe<iiienceB of dislo- 
cation inward at the hip-joint are much greater tlian of dislocation out- 
ward at the hip-joint, but at the knoe, although there bo some diiference, 
it is less: but the mode of either impediment is peculiar, their legs are 
more bandied when the dislocation is outwarl, but those who have dislo- 
cation inward stand erect on their feet with less freedom. In like manner, 
wlien the dislocation is at the ankle-joint, if outward they become vari 
{Iheir toes are turned inward?), but they can stand; but if the dislocation 
bo inward they become valgi {their toes are turned outward f), but tliey 
have less freedom of stjvnding. The proportional growth of their liones 
is as follows: In those cases in which the bone of the leg is dislocated, the 
bones of the feet grow very little, as being very near the injury, bnt the 
bones of the leg increase in size, and with verv little defect, but the tleshv 
parte imuitcUii?) are wasted. But when the ankle-joint is in its natural 
state, but the knee is dislocated, in these eases the bones of the leg do not 
gi-ow in like mannor, but become shortened, as being nearest the seat of 
the injury, and the bones of the feet also are atrophied, but not in the 
same proportion; because, as was said a little while ago, the ankle-joint is 
safe, and if they could use it, as in the case of club-foot, the bones of the 
foot would be still less atrophied. When the dislocation takes place at 
the hip-joint, the bone of the thigh, in this case, does not generally grow 
in like manner, as being the one nearest the seat of the injury, hut be- 
comes shorter than the sound one: but the growth of the IxinoB of the 
1^ is not arrested in like manner; nor of those of the feet, for this rea- 
son, that there is no displacement between the bones of the thigh and 
leg, nor between those of the leg and foot; in those cases, however, tho 
fleshy parts of the whole limb are atrophied; hut if they could make use 
of the limb, the growth of the bones would he still more developed, aa 
formerly stated, only the thigh, altliough its flesh would be much less 
wasted, would still be by no means so fleshy as the sonnd limb. The fol- 
lowing observations are a proof of this; those persona who are weasel- 
armed [galiaju^n^s) from birth, owing to dislocation of the humerus, or 
when the accident has happeneii to them before they have attained their 
full growth, such persons have the bone of the arm shortened, but those 
of tho fore-arm and lianii are little inferior in size to the sound, for tlie 
reasons which have been stated, because the humerus is the bone 
nearest to the joint aflfected, and, on that account, it is shorter than 
natural; but the fore-arm is not equally affected by the accident, because 
the joint at which the bones of tlie arm and fore-arm are articulated re- 
mains in its natural condition, and the hand is still further distant tlian 
the fore-arm from the seat of the injury. Such are the reasons «hy cer- 
tain of the bones in this case increase in gro^-th, and certain do not. The 
Vol. U.-«, 
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laborious office of the luind contributes muclt to the development of tj 
fleah in the foro-arm and hand, for whatever work is done by the 1 
tiieee woaeol-armed peraons strive- to do no less offectnally with the o 
liand tlian with tlie sound; for the arma do not supjwrt the weight o 
body like the legs, and the work ptTfornied by tliem it; light. 
«roiae, then, the fleshy parts on the hand and fore-arm are not atroj 
in weasel-armed [lersone, and by these means the arm, too, gains 1 
lint in dielocatiou inward at the hip-joint, wlietiier from birth or 
<;liildhood, the fleshy parte, on that account, are much more atrophioc 
than those of the hand, because the patients cannot eseroiBo the leg. 
other proof will be given in the observations which will be presently state 
that these things are such as I liave represented. ' 

54. When the head of the femur is dislocated outwarii, the 1 
tliese cases, when compared witii the other, appears shortened, and t 
is natural, for the head of the femur no longer rests on a bo 
location inward, but along the side of a bono which naturally inclines ti 
the side, and it is lodged in dcsh of a pulpy and yielding nature, and o 
that account it appears more shortoned. Inwardly, the thigh about the 
perineum appears more hollow and flabby, but externally the buttock i« 
more rounded, from the head of the thigh hikving slipped outward, but 
the nat«s ap|>ear to be raised up, owing to the flesh there liaving yiehied 
to the head of the thigh-bone; but the extremity of tlie thigh-bone, att) 
knee, appears to be turned inward, and the leg and foot in like mannei 
neither does it atlmit of flexion like the sound limb. These, then, are t 
symptoms of dislocation outward." 

55. When such a dislocation is not reduced in adults, the whole li 
appears to be shortened, and in walking they cannot reach the groan^J 
with the heel, but they walk with the ball of the foot on the ground, , 
the points of their toes incline a little inward. But the injured limb, : 
this co.se, can support the body much better than in dislocation inw 
l)oth bi^cause the head of the femur and the neck of its articular e 
ity. being naturally oblique, liiive formed a bed under a considerable portJM 
of the hip, and heeause the extremity of the foot Is not forcibly tamed 
outward, but is nearly in a line with the body, and is even inclined more 
inwarflly. _ When, then, the articular extremity of the femur hue « 
out u socket for itself in the flesh where it was lodged, and the flesh qfl 
lubricaleti, it ceases to be painful in the course of time, and when it bo«j 
comes free from pain, they can walk without a staff, if so inclined, a 



• The symptoms in this <: 
Celsus gives a very elegant version of tliis iHiasugo: -oi lu i 
varumque fit, et pes intun inclinatur; calx ingressu l«rram 
plania ima; meliuitque id crus superius corpus, quam in priore 
baculo egpt." (viii., 2f).} 
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they can Biipport the body on the injured limb. From usage then, in 
Biich eases, the fleshy piirta are less enervated than in thow whicli liiive 
been mentioned a little before, still, however, they lose their strength 
more or less; but in general there is more enervation when tlio disloca- 
tion is inward than when it is outward. Some of them, then, cannot 
wear their shoes, owing to the unbending state of their leg, and some of 
them ran. But when this dislocation takes place i« utern, and when the 
dislocation having occurred at any time before manhood, from violence, 
has not been replaced, or when from disease the articular extremity has 
started from its socket, and is displaced (for many such cases occur, and 
from some of them, if the femur become necrosed, obstinate suppurations 
requiring the use of tents are formed, and in certain of them the bone is 
laid bare), wiiether the bone become necrosed or not, the boue of the 
thigh is much shortened, and does not usually grow like the sound one, 
the bones, too, of the leg, become shorter than those of the other, but in 
a small degree, for the same reasons that were formerly stated; such per- 
sons can walk, some of them in the same fashion as adults having an un- 
reduced dislocation, and some of them walk with the whole foot on the 
ground, but limp in walking, being obliged to do so by the shortness of 
the limb. Such is the result, even though they be carefully and properly 
-trained, in the attitudes before they have strength for walking, and in lite 
manner also, after they have acquired the necessary strength; but those 
persons require the most care who were very young when they met with 
the accident, for, if noglecteii while children, the limb becomes entirely 
useless and atrophied. The fleshy jurts of the entire limb are more 
wasted than those of the sound limb, but this is much less apt to hap; en 
in their case than in dislocation inward, owing to usage and exercise, as 
they are speedily able to mitke use of the limb, as was stated a little before 
with regard to the weasel-armed {galiancojteg).' 

56. There are persons who, from birth or from disease, have disloca- 
tions outward of both the thighs; in them, then, the bones are affected 
in like manner, but the fleshy parts in their case lose their strength less; 
the legs, too. are plump and fleshy, except that there is some little defi- 
ciency at the inside, and they are plump because they have the equal use 

' I would mei^ly call the atl^ntioa of tlio render to tliia admirable account ot 
tiieconsequent.'es resulting' from on unreduced iJLstocatioQ of the thigh liuck ward. 
Congenital dislocation, dislocation from disease, and dislocation from violeniie, 
all these modes ate described, and their aft«r-consequences moat faithfully re- 
corded. I may add, that none of the undent cummentatorB or authorities supply 
any additional information on this interetiting subji<ct. Indeed, uft«r tlie lapse of 
twenty-four eentunes, there is little to add to tlie observations of the Coan so^. 
The laboiira ot Heine and Guerin have supplied, it is ti'ue, some new facte respect- 
^t iag tlie nature of congenital dislocation at the hip-joinL: hut, ugion the whole, no 
^K one author of the present day, as far as I am aware, has given so complete a 
^K history of the displacements at the lui>-joint as Hippocrates. 
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of both their legs, for in walking they toth'r cqiially to this Birleand thsQ 
Their nates appear very prominent, from tlie displacement u( the bona 
of the joint. But if in their caw the bones do not sphacelate {becomg oj 
rioHn ?) ' and if they do not become bent above the hip-joiat, if notUql 
of thiB kind happen to them, they become otherwise sufficiently healtln 
but the growth of all the rest of the body, with the exception of the head 
is arrested.' I 

57. In dislocations of the head of t)ie femur backward, which ranfl 
occur, tiie patient cannot extend the leg, either at the dislocated joinfl 
or at the bum, to any extent, and of all the dislocations, this is the van 
ety in which the patients liave the lea^t power of making extension at tm 
groin and tbe ham. But, moreover, this also should be known (for Jt 9 
a valuable piece of knowledge, and of much importance, and yet tnoM 
people are ignorant of it), that persons in health cannot extend the jow 
at the ham, if they do not extend the joint at the groin at the same timq 
unless they raise the foot very high, for in this way they could do in 
neither also could they bend the joint at the liam, but with much greata 
difticnlty, if they do not bend the joint at the groin at the same timd 
There are many other things in the body which have similar conuectioiifl 
both with regard to the contractions of nerves {ligaments .'), and thepOM 
tions of muscles, and many of them more worthy of being known thao ■ 
generally supposed, and with regard to the nature of the intestine aoJ 
tliat of the whole internal cavity, and with regard to the disptacemeafj 
and contractions of the uterus; but all these things will be treated a 
elsewhere, in a work akin to tbe present one. But with regard to tlii 
matter on band, they cannot make extension, as has been already statea 
and the limb appears shortened, for two reasons — first, because it canntM 
he extended, and also because the bone has slipped into the Heeh of (H 
nates; for the head and neck of the femur, in this dislocation, are carrufl 
downward from their natural situation, to the outside of the nates.' Bin 
yet they can bend the limb, unless prevented by pain, and the leg aaJ 

' It is now well ascertained, that in a case of distocatioa ua both sides, tU 
walking ia the course ot time improves very miicli. See Chelius, vol. L, p. SOLj 

* It will of course be readily understood, that our author here alludes to morbfl 
COxariuB in infancy and early life. Oalen, in his Commentary, refers the diMod 
to inflammation of the ligaments of the joint, and mentions that the disease OS 
cure also at other joints, suoh oa tlie ull)ow, knee, and fingers, and is followed M 
ankylosis in llieseports. j 

■The atrophy of all the rest of the body, with the exception or the head, is ad 
criiied by Qolen to 8ym|>athy of the spinal column witli Uie inflammation at tU 
hip-joint. He strongly callB attenlion to the remark, that when the spine is !■ 
anywise affected, the whole of the body, with Uie excepliouof the head, is leeadd 
veloped than it naturally is. J 

* Notwithstanding the elalHirate Commentary ot Oolen, there is some obacuri^ 
in this description. Tlie natural meaning I take to be oa expressed in the teiifl 
See the (ullowing note. 1 
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foot appear pretty straight, and not much inclined toward either aide, but 
at the groin tlie flesh, when felt, appears looecr, from the bone of the joint 
having slipped to the other aide, but at the nates the head of the fi'mur 
may be fL-lt to be more prominent tlrnn natural. Such aru the symptoms 
accompanying dislociitiou of the thigh backward.' 

68. When this dislocation occurs in an adult, and is not rednced, he 
can walk, indeed. aft«r a time, and when the pain has abated, and when 
he has been jiccustomed to rotate the articular bone in the flesh; he finds 
it necessary, howeyer, to make strong flexion at the groin in walking, for 
two reasons, both because the limb, for the causes already stated, be- 



' This mode of dislocatioa is so rarely met with, that I am happy to have it in 
my power to give a satisfiictory itescriplion ol it, n[jon tlie authority of iin emi- 
iat anatomist in London. See History of a Case of Dislocation of tbe Head of 
tbe Femur backwards; with some Obsei-vations on thatForm of Dislocation. By 
Bichord QuaJn. Medical Qazett«, No. 1077. 

"The subject of the injury, a man a^d 60, was killed by a fall from aladder, 
I cause of death being extensive fracture tlirough the base of llie skull. Con- 
■ideruble deforraity being observed in tlie riglit lower limb, the author was in- 
duced to make a careful examination of the extremity, with a view to detect the 
Dature ol the injury it hod sustained. It was apparently, but not really, mui^ 
■horteued; it waa also inverted, and separated from tbe sound leg. Tlie tro- 
chanter major was altered in its relation to the iliac spine, and the depression be- 
hind it was wanting; the head of the femur could be felt toward tlie back of tbe 
pelvi& The limb could be flexed, but not rotated outward. On removing the 
' g'lutteus maximus, tbe head of the dislocated bone was exposed below'the pyriform 
muscle, and immediately behind the acetabulum. , . . The practical infer- 
os drawn by the author frotn the foregoing observations may be summed up as 
Ibllows; — lat. In the ordinary form of dislocation backward, tlie femur does not 
reach the sciatic notch. 2d. The bead of the bone is lodged immediately behind 
' the acetabulum, over the base of Um ischialic spine, and opposite to a small part 
odheBciatic (ora.mina. 3d. The injury would be correctly named the dislocation 
<if tlie head of the femur backward. 4th. During tlie extension made to reduce 
^is dislocation, the thigh is most advantageously directed across the pelvis, bo 
it it shall form a right angle with the abdomen. At the same time the limb is 
to be in a stale of aliductiun; the femur will thus be drawn away from the pelvis, 
lorward and outward. Tbe knee is to be beut, the eKtending force being flxed 
i(d)OTe the joint." From tbe above description it will be remarked, that tlie fol- 
.^wing account of tliis form of dislocation given by Sir Astley Cooper, is not cor- 
Eton all points; Indeed, it is less accurate than tlie description given by Hippoc- 
tea: — " In this accident there is scarcely any difference in length between the 
« 1^ and the other; if any, about half an inch shorter. The knee and fool are 
^inmed inward, but different in appearance to that of the dislocated upward; 
Ibe foot is turned over the other, the toe resting against the upper part of the 
lOlber foot. When any attempt is mode to move it, there is scarcely any motion, 
'^e Hituatiou of Ihe bone is thus: — tlie head of the os femuiis is tlirown into llie 
'JBdiiatdc notch, the trochanter resting upon tlie side, or a little behind the aceta- 
tibolum." (Surgical Lectures, 27.) It apjiears from Mr. Quoin's dissection, tliat 

lem authorities have been mistaken in supposing that, in this dislocatiun, the 

jliead of the femur is lodged in the ischiatii.- notch. The fact is. that, as represen- 
'tnl by Hip|)ocrutes, the lieitd of tbe femur la displaced backward. 
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pomes much shorter, and he is far from touching the ^ound nitli hi» 
lieel, and he can barely reach it with the ball of his foot, and not eveid 
thus, unless he bend liimiielf at the groins, and also bend with the othflH 
leg at the ham. And in this case, he is under the necessity of supportiiU^| 
the upper part of the thigh with his hand at each step: this also contrib^-^ 
utes, in a certain degrw, to make him bend the body at t)ic groins; for, 1 
during the shifting of the feet in walking, the body cannot he supported-] 
on the unsound limb, unless it he pressed to the ground by the hand,—* I 
the end of the femur not being placed properly under the Ixxly. but hav- I 
ing slipped backward to the nates: an<! if he should try to rest the weight 1 
of his body for a little, uj)on the foot, without any other support, he 
would fall backward, for there would be a great inclination in this direc- 
tion, from the hipa having protruded backward far beyond the line of the 
foot, and the spine inclining toward the hips. Such persons can walk, _ 
indeed, without ii staff, if so accustomed, for because the sole of the foo 
is in ita old line, and is not inclined outward, they do not ro(|nire anythiri 
to balance thorn. Such, however, as, inateatl of grasping the thigh, pre 
fer resting their weight open a staff inti-oduced into the armpit of tbi 
affected side, these, if they use a longer etaff. will walk, indeed, more 
erect, but will not bo able to reach the groun<l with the foot, or if they wish' 
to rest upon the foot, they must take a shorter staff, and will require UfM 
bend the body at the groins. The wasting of the fleshy parts is amilo-B 
gous to what happens in the cases formerly described, for the wasting ii 
greatest in those cases iit which the patients keep the linib up, and d 
not exercise it, wliilst those who practice walking, have the least atrophy.A 
The sound leg, however, is not benefited, but is rather rendered m 
formed, if the Injured limb be a))plied to the ground, for it is forced to. J 
co-operate with the other, being protruded at the hip, and bent at the J 
ham. But if the patient does not use the injured limb by applying it to ■ 
the ground, but carries it up, and rests upon a staff, the sound leg therfr- 1 
by gains strength, for it is employed in its natural position, and further, i 
the eiercise gives it strengtli. But it may be said, these things are for- 
eigu to medicine; for what is the use of enlarging upon cases which are 
already jwst remedy ? This is far from being the case, for it belongs to 
the knowledge of medicine to be acquainted also with these, and they 
cannot possibly be separated from one another; for to such as are'Curable, 
means are to be nsed to prevent them from becoming incurable, studying 
how they may best be prevented from getting into an incurable state. 
And incurable cases should be known, tliat they may not be aggravated 
by useless applications, and splendid and creditable prognostics are mode 
by knowing where, liow, and when every case will terminate, and whether 
it will be converted into a curable or an incurable disease.' When then,. ■ 

■ I ueed Hcarvely remark, that nowadays it will not be questjoned that a minute J 
acquiuDtance with incurable diseases constitules a moBl important part of tl)H| 
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from birtii, or daring one's youth, this diBlocation backward occurs, anfl 
IB not reduced, whether it be connected with violence or disease (for many 
Buch dielocations occur in diBcases, but tlie nature of tlie diaeases in which 
dialocations talce place, will be described afterward); if, then, the dislo- 
cated limb be not reducwl, the bone of the thigh becomes shortened, the 
whole limb is impaired, is arrested in its growth, and loses its flesh from 
want of use; the articulation at the ham ia also impaired, for the nerves 
{}tffament.<f ?) l>ecome stretched, from the causes formerly stated, wherefore 
those who have this diBlocation, cannot make extension at the knee-joint. 
In a word, all parts of the body which were made for active use, if mod- 
erately UBed and exercised at. the labor fo which they are habituated, bo- 
come healthy, increase in bulk, and Itear their age well, but when not 
used, and when left without exereiBc, they become diseased, their growth 
is arrested, and they soon become old. Among these ])art8 the jobita and 
nerves (ligiwei.tsf), if not used, are not the least liable to be bo affected; 
thay are impaired, then, for the reasons we have stated, more in this variety 
of dislocation than in the others, for the whole limb is wasteti, both in its 
bones and in its fleshy parts. Such persons, then, when they attain their 
full growth, keep the Umb raised and flexed, rest the weight of the body 
on the other leg, and support tliemaelves with a staS, some with one, 
and others with two. 

59. In dislocations of the head of the thigh-bone forward (they are of 
rare occurrence), the patients cannot esrtend the leg completely, but 
least of all can they bend it at the groin; they are pained, also, if forced 
to bend the limb at the ham. The length of the leg, if compared at the 
heel, is the same us that of the other; but the extremity of tlie foot in- 
clines less to project forward. But the whole limb has its natimil direc- 
tion, and inclines neither to this side nor to tliat. These caeca are par- 
ticularly attended with severe pain, and they are more apt to be accom- 
panied with retention of urine at first than any of the other dislocations; 
for the head of the thigh-bone is lodged very near to important nerves. 
And the region of the groin appears swelled out and stretched, while that 
of the nates is more wriiikle<l and flabby. The symptoms now stated are 
those which attend this dislocation of the thigh-bone.' 

physician's knowledge, without which he can □eithci' roi-m an a£ciu-u,t« diagtiotia 
nor prognosis. Our author's i-emurkoble partialis Tor the lalleria very apparent 
in this passage 

' Upon reference to Sir Astler Cooper's work, On Dislocations, p. 95, it will be 
found tliftt there is but little disagiitemciit between his dcseription of tliis (onn of 
dislocatioD und tliat bere given by our author. To be sure. Sir AfiUey says, the 
limb is ehurtened by an inch; but probably, as stated in Mr. Quain's description 
of the state of the limb in clislocatiou lukckward, this shurtening is more apparent 
than real; for, conaideriog- the situation in whiuli the head of the femur is lodged, 
it is diffieult to see how tliere eiin be any real shortening. The turning outward 
whicli Sir Astley remarks, must also be very slight, seeing it is altog:ether denied 



60. Wht-n persons have attained their full growth before meetiiig 1 
with this dJHlocation, iiiid when it has not boon reduced, upon the subsi- 
dence of the pain, and when tlie bone of the joint bus been aocustomed to 
be rotated in the place where it is lotlged, these ]ier8ons eun walk almoet 
erect witbont a staff, and with the injured leg almost quite stmight, as it 
does not admit of easy flexion nt tlie ^oin and the ham; owing, then, to 
this want of flexion at the groin, they keep the limb more straight in 
walking than they do the sound one. And eometimos tbey drag the foot 
along the ground, as not being able to bend the upper part of the limb, I 
and tbey walk with the whole foot on the ground; for in walking they J 
rest no less on the heel tliun on the fore part of the foot; and if they j 
could take groat sti'pB, they would rest entirely on the heel in walking; i 
for persons whose limbs are sound, the greater the stejjs they take in ( 
walking, rest ao much the more on the heel, while they are putting down i 
the one foot and raising the opposite. In this form of dislocation, per* I 
eons rest their weight more on the heel than on the anterior part of tha 1 
foot, for the fore part of the foot cannot be bent forward equally well 1 
when the rest of the limb is extended us when it is in a state of flexion; ' 
neither, again, can the foot be arched to the same degree when the limb A 
is bent as when it is extended.' The natural state of matters is sach aa ■) 
has been now described; and in an unreduced dislocation, persons walk ] 
in the manner descrii>ed, for the rEMisons which have been stated. The j 
limb, moreover, la lesa fleshy than the other, at the nates, the calf of the i 
lug, and the whole of its posterior part. AVhcn this dislocation occurs in J 
infancy, and is not reduced, or when it is congenital, in these cases the j 
bone of the thigh is more atrophied than those of the leg and foot; but j 
the atrophy of the thigh-bone is least of all in this form of dislocation. [ 
The fleshy parts, however, are everywhere attenuated, more especially be- j 
hind, as has been stated above. If properly trained, such i^rsona, when ( 
they grow up, can use the limb, which is only a little shorter tlian the j 
other, and yet tbey support themselves on a staff iit the affected aide. 
For, not being able to use properly the ball of the foot without the heel, 
nor to put it down as some can in the other' varieties of dislocation (the J 
cause of which lias been just now stated), on this account they require a 1 
staff. But those who are neglected, and are not in the practice of pat- i 
ting their foot to the ground, but keep the limb up, have the bones more ■] 



by Boyer. All Uie modei'U authorities agree with mppocratex hh to the effects J 
produced by the presHure of the liead of tlie bone upon the anterior crural nerve. 1 
Bee, in particular. CheliuH. vol. i, p. 787. Qalen's Commentary is merely expUin- I 
atoi^' of the text, which, however, is BufBciently clear for all practical purposes, 1 
'The meaning of Ihispossa^ would appear to be as given in the text; but It 1 
must, be admittpd to be somewhat obscure, owing to the use of certain unuanal'a 
teriQB in it (such as Ka/nruXicaSai as a<imi>a»ai). the exact meaning of which is i 
very clearly explained eiUier by Erotian or Oalen. 
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atrophied than those who nee the limb; and, at the articulations, the 
limb is more maimed in the direct line than in the other forms of dislo- 
catiou. ' 

61. In a word, luxations and suhluxationa take place in different 
degreeB, being aomistimea gi'eater and aometimea less; and those cases in 
which the bone hfs slipped or been displaced to a much greater extent, 
are iu general mo:'e difficult to rectify than otherwise; and if not reduced, 
such cases have »,reater and more striking impairment and lesion of the 
bones, fleshy p.rts, and attitudes; but when the bone has slippied, or 
been displaced. .o a less extent, it is easier to reduce such cases tlian the 
other; and if 'he attempts at reduction liave failed, or have been neg- 
lected, the im lairmcnt in such cases is less, and proves less injurious than 
in the cases jvist mentionetl. The other joints present great differences 
as tfl the extent of the dispiacementa which they are subject to. But the 
heads of H^e femur and humerus are very similar to one another as to 
their dislocations. For the heads of the bones are rounded and smooth, 
and the sockets wliich receive the heads are also circular, and adapted to 
ttie head^; they do not admit then of being dislocated in any intermedi- 
ate degree, but, from their rounded shape, the bones slip either outward 
or inward. In the case we are now treating of, then, there is either a 
complete dislocation or none at all, and yet these bones admit of being 
displaoed to a greater or less extent; and the thigh is more subject to 
these llifFerencos than the arm.' 

B%. Wherefore, then, some of these congenital displacements, i( to a 

lull extent, may be reduced to their natural condition,and especially those 

at tlie ankle-joint. Most eases of congenital clnb-foot are remediable, unless 

the declination be very great, or when the affection occurs at an advanced 

period of youth.' The best plan, then, is to treat such cases at as early 

' The last sentence is obscure to me. hut neither F5es nor Littrfi stales any 
dUBcult? whicli they find iihout it, TJie latter translates it thus; "Mais chez 
X qui, ayant 6t6 n^lig^s. n'appiiient pas la janibe sur te sol et In tiennent en 
■fur, les OS cruiswent lieaucoup moins que chez ceux qui se servent de leur jambe ; 
4e la tu^e facon, los chairs s'atrophjent bien (tavantage ; dans cette luxation les 
Mrticnliitious de la jam be out subi une ISsion qui lea tient plus tlroiles que dans les 
Kutres luxations de la cuissp." The sense here would agree with the context, but 
•eems scarcely warranted by the original. F6es, on the other hand, gives a 
it«i'al translation, but it is as uointelligible as the original. "Circa nrticulos 
iiileni, qudd od dij-cctionem spectat, crura ii aliquanto niogis capti sunt, qudm 
juibuB alitcr luxatio contigerit. 

' I believe all our modern authorities are agreed that there is no incomplete 
<iuxation ot the lemur. Sir Astley Cooper speaks of a partial dislocation of the 
, humerus, but the nature of it does not seem to be accurately defined. 

' Cialen remarks, in his Commentary on this passage, tliat it is clear our 
\ author treats o( the cure both of congenital club-Foot, and of the club-foot which 
1 early infaiify. He further adds, tliot Ids iiccoimt of thts alTi'Ctioii ap- 
plies principally to the species in which the leg is distorted outward, and the 
foot turned inward, tliat is to say, to earns. __ 

,cis «"""'■•"■ ""Y,? 

So pvatsuu »■"«• 




a period as possible, before tlie deficiency of the bones of the foot iB 
great, and before there is any great wasting of the fleah of tHe leg. TIk 
is more than one variety of club-foot, the moat of them lieing not coi 
plete dislocations,' but imjiairnients connected with the habitual maial 
nance of the linib in a certain position, In conducting tlie treatmeat||'< 
attention must be paid to the following points: to pue'i buck and rectify 
the bono of the leg at the ankle from without inward, ^nd to make ooan- 
ter-pressnre on the bone of the heel in an outward direction, sons to bri 
it into line, in order that the dieplaccHl bones may niei'"- at the midi 
and side of the foot; and the mass of the toes, with tlie jTsat toe, are 
be inclined inward, and retained so;' and the parU are to be seci 
with cerate containing a full proportion of resin," with ccmpreeaes, and 
soft bandages in sufficient quantity, but not applied too tight; and the 
turns of the bandages should lie in the same direction as tljv rectifying of 
the foot with the hand, bo that the foot mayappi'ar to iiii'ljiii',% little 
ward.' And a sole made of leather not very hard, or of \v:\H, is b 
bound on, and it is not to be applied to the skin but when yu\i ftre al 



lur author has here exactly liitV 
t he says, is not a <Iislocution, bK 



' I need scarcely remark note that o 
character of Ibis impediment, wiiich, at 
naJly, a mere declination of tbe foot, 

' Having lately gone tljrough tlie process of curing congenital t: 
feet ot a child a year old, I can attest to tbe general at'curacy of the (liiA 
here given. From the nature of the case, it will readily be unilerstood tS 
foot is to be pushed outward, and the leg inward, so as to bring the foot ¥ 
liae with the leg. The only difficulty which one encounters in the descHptil 
Uie direction that " the mass of the toes, witli the great toe, should be inc^ 
inwai-d, and retained so." M. J. Ouerin, so well known for his skill i 
pedy, gave M. Littr6 the following explanation of this mana'uvre: "Qua.1 
ifu lynXiveiv, il fout le tmduire par abawer, indiner tous les orleils en i 
(par un mouvement d'suv de cercle sur I'axe ant^ro-post^iieur du pied], 
ie sens littoral et il exprime parfaitement ce qu'il faut faire pour la rMuction I 
varus. Dans cette vari6t£ du pied-bot, le pied 6tant lenvcrs^ sur la face extert 
la rang^e des oi'teils ent, comnie lepied, situteverticalenientet regarde eadet 
il convient doncd'inciineurou d'ahaisser les orteilsen dedans et les E 
cette position." By tiie way, there is some mistake in this iiuotation, for t 
reading in the text is nut 'fu cyiMi/ea' (although I humbly think ifu eaJJvtni woald 
be the most suitable reading), but hTiiiau pipiK lyafiJven; The only way I 
which I can attach any proper meaning to the common reading. Is by Buppusja| 
that it refers to a very aggravated case of talipes vanui, in whicii the foot ii 
[airly turned round on its axis. In such a. case, no doubt the toes would baVB ^ 
be pushed inward and downward, in the fii^t place. But, however vre a 
understand this clause, there can be no doubt that Hippoci-ales under 
properly the principles upon which the treatment ought to bo conducted. 

'No doubt, as is remarked by Galen in his Commentary, the addiUoQ of P 
to llie cerate would give the bandages a greater degree of Brnint 

•That is to say — agreeably to the Hippocratic rule, coiilr 
cwranfiir — the abnormal inclination inward is to be cured by produc 
time an inclination outward. 
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to make the last turns of the bandages.' And wlieu it is all bandnge*!, 
you mart attach the end of one of the bandages that are used to the hand- 
ages a])plied to the inferior part of the foot on tlie line of the little toe; 
anil then this bandage is to be rolled upward in what is considered to be a 
sufficient degree, to above the calf of the leg, so that it may remain firm 
wlien thna arranged. In a word, as if moulding a wax model, yon must 
bring to their natural position the parts which were abnormally displaced 
and eontractod together, so rectifying them with your hands, and with 
the bandaging in like manner, as to bring them into their poaitiou, not by 
force, bnt gently; and the bandages aro to be stitehed so as to suit the 
position in which the limb is to be placed, (or different modes of the de- 
formity require different positions. And a small shoe made of lead is to 
be bound on esternally to the banding, liaving the same sliape as thu 
Chian slippers had.' But there is no necessity for it if the parts be prop- 
erly adjusted with the hands, properly secured with the bandages, and 
properly disposed of afterward. This, then, is the mode of euro, and it 
neither requires cutting, burning, nor any other complex means, for such 
cases yield sooner to treatment than one would believe. However, they 
are to be fairly mastered only by time, and not until the body has grown 
up in the natuml shape; when recourse is had to a shoe, the most suita- 
ble are the buskins, which derive their name from being used in traveling 
through mud; for this sort of shoe does not yield to the foot, but the foot 
yields to it. A slioe shaped like the Cretan is also suitable. 

63. In cases of complete dislocation at the ankle-joint, complicated 
with an external wound, whether the displacement be inward or outward, 
you are not to reduce the parts, but let any other physician reduce them 
if he choose. For this you should know for curtain, that the patient will 
die if the parts are allowed to remain reduced, and that he will not sur- 
vive more than a few days, for few of them p^s the seventh day, being 
cut oS liy convulsions, and sometimes the Ic^ and foot are seized with 
gangrene.' It should be well known that such will be the results; and 

' The beuellt of this leaLhor sole is in realily very tnarkud in the treatment of 
infantile club-foot TIuh I can attest [I'oni personal experience. 

* Of the Chion Blippera or sandals, aud the buskins for traveling through mud 
or clay, Galen oin give no account. See further the editors of Erotian. They 
were, no doubt, composed of slnut and unyielding inat^rinJB, It is well known 
that sueh a. boot is very useful to keep tlie foot in position after it has been 
rectified. 

" Galen, in his Commentary, states tliat the danger of reduction consists pai-tly 
in the additional violence inflicted on tlie muscJes. and partly in their being then 
put into a stretched state, whereby spasms or convulsions are brought un, and 
gang^rene as the result of the intense inflammation which ensues. Qa.lenex|>Iaias 
Uie term gangrene to mean the ioteimediate state between intense mllammation 
Bud RphaceluH, the latter term being applied to the complete corritption, tliat is 
to say, death of apart. Celsus uses "cancer" as being synonymous with tlie 
" (viii..25.J 
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it does not Appear to me that iiolleborc will do uny good, though admin- 
istered the same day, and the draught repeated, ami yet it is tlie most 
likely means, if any snch there Iw; but I am of opinion that not even it 
will be of sennce. But if not rednced, nor any attempts at first made to 
reduce them, most of such cases recover. The leg and foot are to be ar- 
ranged as the patient wishes, only they must not be put in a dependent 
position, nor moved about; ' and they are to !»e treated with pitched ceruter 
a few eomproBses dipped in wine, and not very cold, for cold in Buch cases , 
induces convulsions; ' the leaves also of beet, or of colfe foot, of any such, 
when boiled in dark-colored austere wine, form a suitable application to 
the wound and tlie surrounding parts; and the wound may further bo 
anointed with cerate in a tepid state. But if it be the winter season, the 
part is to be covered with unscoured wool, which is to be sprinkled from 
above with tepid wine and oil, but on no account is either bandage or 
compress to be applied; for this should be known most especially, that , 
whatever compreeses, or is heai-y, does mischief in eUL'h cases. And cer- 
tain of the dressings used to recent wounds are suilwblB in such cases; j 
and wool may be laid ujxin the sore, and sprinkled with wine, and allowed I 
to remain for a considerable time; but those dressings for recent wounds I 
which only last for a few days, and into which resin enters as an ingredi- 
ent, do not agree with them; for the cleansing of the sores is a slow pro- I 
OP-Bs, and the sore has a copious discharge for a long time. Certain of 1 
these cases It may bo advantageous to bandage. It ought also to bo well 
understood, that the patient must necessarily he much maimed and de-_, 
formed, for the foot is retracted outward, and the bones which hava 
been displaced outward protrude: these bones, in fact, not being 1 
generally laid bare, unless to a small extent; neither do they exfoliate, f 
but they heal by thin and feeble cicatrices, provided the patient j 
keejB quiet for a length of time; but otherwise there is danger that a j 
small ulcer may remain incurable. And yet in the case we are treating i 
of, those who are thus treated are saved; whereas, when the parts are re- I 
duced and allowed to remain in place, the patients die.' 

' Celsus translates this clause of the sentence as follows : " tautum {menibrutn) j 
ne moveatur, n^ve de|>cndeal." (viij., SS.) 

' It will be renioi'ked that our author only forbids the use of " very cxjld " ap- j 
plications, from whicli Oalen Justly JoferB tiiat he did not ilisappi-ove of i 
mtely cold thiii^ Guleu here given some iiitei'esting observations on the dls- J 
tinction between IhingB which are cold to the senses, and those which are pOB- I 
sessed of cold or congealing qualilies. such aa cicuta, mandroKcii-n.. and the like, f 
The ancient authorities all held tliat luirijotics are of a colil or refrigeraut I 

•Our autlior. it will be remarked in this and the succeeding (laragraphs, lays I 

down tuB uwn views i-espectiug tlie treatment of compound dislocations. That he t 

must have been familiar with llii? treulrnent of them lliere can be no doubt, from ( 

*h6 precise and well-detlned manner in which he describes all tlie phenomena re- J 
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fi4. The Bame mle applies to dislocjitions at the wriet, attended with 
s. wound and projection of the bone, whether the bones of the arm be dis- 
piace<l inwanl or oiitwan!.' For this should be well underatood, that the 
jMitient will die in the course of a few days, by the same mode of death 
as formerly described, if the bone be reduced, and allowed to remain so. 
But in those cases in which they are not reduced, nor any attempt made 
to reduce them, the patients. foi- the most part, recover; and the same 
mode of treatment as has been described will be applicable: but the defor- 
mity and impediment of the lirab must necessarOy be great, and the fiu- 
gcra of the hand will bo weak and useless; for if the bones have slipped 
inward, they cannot bend the hngerts, or if outwai-d, they cannot extend 
them.* 

65. When the ob tibiie, having made a wound at the knee, has pro- 
truded through the skin, whether the dislocation be outward or inward, 
in such a case, if the bone be reduced, death will be even more speedy 
than in the other cases, although speedy also in them. But the only 
hope of recovery is if you treat them without reduction. These cases are 
more dangerous than the others, as being so much higher up, as being 
BO mnch stronger joints, and displaced from bones which are so much 
stronger. But if the os feraoris form a wound at the knee, and slip 
through it, provided it be reduced and left so, it will occasion a still more 
violent and speedy death than in the cases formerly described; but if not 
reduced, it will be much more dangerous than those cases mentioned be- 
fore, and yet this is the only hope of recovery.' 

garding them. The danger of sucli accidents he has tairly stated, but probably 
not exaggerated. I need scarcely say tiiat, with the modern surgeon in these un- 
tortuDivte caaes, the lirat consideration is, whether or not tlie limb is to be taken 
off at once ; and that, even with this frightful alternative, the results have been 
by no meaUB satisfactory. We have diHcussed this subject, however, in lihe 
Argument, where we have given an abstract of the other views of practice en- 
tertajned by subsequent authorities. 

' That is to soy, whether the bones of the fore-arm protrude before or behind. 
It is obvious fixiai the text, and is made still more clear from Galea's Commentary, 
that, in this case, Hippocrates understands the bones of the fore-arm to be the 
parts displaced, and not Ihiise of the hand, as is usually understood in modem 
works on surgery. Sir Astley Cooper, however, like Hippocrates, considers the 
hand as the part la position, and tlie bones of the fore-arm as those which are 
displaced. But whether our author Is always consistent with himself In regard 
to this, and the dislocations of the other joints, may be doubted. It is well 
known, that early writers, however remarkabte they may be tor originality of 
thought and vigor of expression, are seldom so diiitinguished for precision in the 
use of terms as succeeding authors are. That Hippocrates is not exempt from 
this defect must be admitted, nor is this to be wondered at, since be lived before 
the age of Aristotle, who Brst brought logic and criticism to perfection. 

• I need scarcely say that recent authorities give the symptoms very differ- 
ently. See the Argument 

* As remarked by Oalen, our autiior in this paragraph makes a distinction in 
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60. The same rule applies to the elbow-joint, and with rogaitl to the 
bones of the fore-ami and arm. For when these bones protrude through 
a wound which tliey have made in the ekin. all cases in which they are 
reduced prove fatal; but if not redueed, there is ii chance of recoyery; 
but to those that survive there is certain ini|x)diment. And if in any 
instance the boneH of the upper articulatione (shoulder-joint f ), should be 
dislocated, and project through a wound which they Imve made in the 
akin, thoBc, if reduced, are followed by more speeily death; and if not 
reduced, they are more dangerous thaTi the others. But the mode of 
treatment which appears to nie most suitable has been alreafly described. 

67. When the joints of the toes or hands arc dislocated, and the bones 
protrude through a wound which they liave made, and when there is no 
fracture of the bone, but merely displacement of the joint, in theae cases, 
if the reduction be maile and allowed to remain, there is some danger of 
spasms (letti»n«?) if not properly treated, and yet it may be worth while 
to reduce them, liaviug warned the patient beforeiiand tliat much caution 
and care will be required. The easiest, the most efficient method, and 
the one most conformable to art, is that by the lever, as formerly described 
wlien treating of bones which have been fractured and protruded; then 
the patient must be as fjuiet as possible, lie in a recumbent position, and 
observe a restricted regimen. And it will be better also tliat he should 
get some gentle emetics. The sore is to be treated with dressings for 
fresh wounds, which permit of affusions, or with the leaves of camomile,' 
or with the applications for fractured bones of the bead, but nothing very 
cold must be applied. The first (moxt distant ? ) joints are least dangerous, 
but those stiU higher, are more so. Reduction sliould be made the same 
day, or the next, but by no means on the third or fourth, for it is on tlia 
fourth day that exacerbations especially attack. In those casus, then, 
where immediate reduction cannot be accomplished, we must wait until 
after the aforesaid days; tor wliatever you reduce within ten days, may 
be expected to induce spasm. But if the spasm supervene on its being 
reduceti, the joint should be quickly displaced, and bathed frequently with 
warm water, and the wliole body should be kept in a warm, soft, and easy 
condition, and more especially about the joints, for the whole body should 
rather be in a bent than in an extended state. Moreover, it is to be 
expected, that the articular extremities of the bones of the fingers will 
exfoliate, for this generally happens, if even tht^ least degree of inflamma- 
tion take jjlacc, so that if it were not that the physician would be exposed 

dislocationB al the knee-joint, acconliog as it is Oie end of the tibia or of the 
femur which protrudes 1hroug:h the skin. Oulen adds, that at the ankle it is 
only the bones ol Ihc log, and at the wrist only those of tbe (ore-ami, which are 
protmded. 

'Probably the Anthemia va^entina. See the Appendix to DLinbai-'a Gi-eek 
liexicoQ, imder TP?.ii<l^'n?/«»', 
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to censure, owing to the ignorance of the common jwople, no ri-duction 
-«hould be made at all. The reduction oi the bones of joints which have 
■protrnded through the skinj is attended with the dangers whii^h have 
been described. 

6(?. Wlien the articular bones of the fingers are fairly chopped off, 
these cuses uro mostly unattendud with danger, unless dehquium come on 
in consequence of the injury, and ordinary treatment will be sufficient to 
such sores. But when resection is made, not at the articulations, but at 
some other point in the Iwnes, these cases also are free from danger, and 
are still more easily cured than the others; and the fractured hones of the 
fingers which protrude otherwise than at the joint admit of reduction 
without danger. Complete resections of bones at the joints, whether the 
ioot. the hand, the leg, the ankle, the fore-arm, the WTist, for the most 
part, are not unattended with danger, unless one be cut off at once hy 
deliquium animi, or if continual fever super^-ene on the fourth day.' 

9. With regard to the sphacelus of flesliy parts, it takes place in 
■wounds where there are large hloml-Tessels, which have been strongly 
compressed, and in fractures of Iwnes which have been bound too tight, 
and in other cases of immoderate constriction, when the parts which liave 
been strangulated generally drop off; and the most of such patients 
Teeover, even when a portion of the thigh comes away, or of the arm. both 
Ijones and flesh, but less so in this case; and when the fore-arm and leg 
drop off, the patients readily recover," In cases then, of fracture of the 



This paragraph on resection of the bones in compound dislocations and 
Iractui-es contains ulmost alt the information on the subject which is to be found 
In the works on ancient medicine. Galen Sods our author's meaning in this para- 
£TDph so obvious, that he does not think it necessary to give anything more than 
apology tor a commentary. Celsus notices the practice of resection in com- 
jNiuDd djalocntiona very briefly, as foUows: "Si nudum oseminet, impedimeotum 
Mmper futurum est ; ideo quod excedit, abscindendura est." (viii., 25.) 

In modern times this practice has been partiaUy advocated hy several eminent 
authorities in surgery, especially Mr. Hey, of Leeds, and Sir Astley Coojier, in 
ifais country, and by H. L£veille, in France, the last of whom professes tu have 
guided by the authority of Hippocrates. (Nouvelle Doctrine Chinu^icale. 
^m. ii-, p. 44.) The case in which this practice has been most generally followed 
J8 compound dislocation of the astragalus. In dislocations of the bones of the 
larger joints, such as the end of tlie immenis, the lowerend of the tibia and 
Sbula, and the like, resection has seldom lieen pi'acticcd, and only when reduc- 
tion wasotherwise found to be impracticable. Mr. Fergusaonsuggests the propriety 
resection at the elbow under these circumstances. Mr. Syme, upon the whole, 
iq>prDVCS of resection in the case of the elbow, the wrist, and the ankle, when tlip 
feones cannot be otherwise reduced; but, in the i.'ase of of the knee-joint, he holds 
lat amputation must be immediately had recourse to< 
* This pura^rraph contajus a very interesting account of the ancient mode of 
Itreating severe injuries of the extremities which terminate in gangrene. It will 
ien tiiat our author's practice was altogether of the expectant mode: when a 
mortifled, as mut^ of it as was l>ecome quite dead was separated at a joint. 
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and blackening of the parts take place iil first, 
dead and living parts qnicklj occurs, and tho parts 
a^iliitflT <ln>p off. as the bones have already given way; but nlicn the 
^ftM>lllillg (mnrlijifalion) takes place while the bones are entire, the fleshy 
MrOk in tfaisaue. also quickly die; bnt the bones are slow in separating 
•I ih» boondarr of the blackening, and where the bones are laid bai«. 
YhM« puts of the body which are below the boundaries of the blookon- 
kil^Mv to b« removed at the joint, as soon as they are &irly dead and 
Imw tost thvir sensibility; care being taken not to wound any living part; 
tuc it ihv p*rt which is cut olf give pain, and if it should prove not to be 
i^nit*' drad. there is great danger lest the patient may swoon away from 
tW pain, and such swoonings often are immediiitely fatal. I have knowil 
ih*- thigh-bones, when denuded in this manner, drop oft on the eightieth 
tiay; but in the case of this patient, the parts below were separated at the 
Inuo on the twentieth day, and, as I thought, too early, for it appeared 
t»» we that tliis sliould be done more guardedly. In a case which I had 
«X SMoh blackening in the leg. the bones of the 1^, as far as they were 
(tmuded, separated at its middle on the sixtieth day. But the separation 
of dcnutled bones is quicker or slower, according to the mode of treat- 
tttput: something, too. depends upon whether the comprewion be stronger 
or weaker, and whether the nerves, flesh, arteries, and veins are quicker 
or slower in becoming blackened and in dying; since, when the parts are 
not strongly compressed, the separation is more superficial, and does not 
go the length of laying the bones bare, and in some cases it is still more 
mippfficial, so as not even to expose the nerves. For the reasons now 
■toted, it is impossible to define accurately the time at which eai;h of these 
will terminate.' The treatment of such cases, however, is to be 
ly nndertiiken, for they are more formidable to look at than to treat; ' 



a the whole mortifled p:irt was nut removed until there was a complete line of 
Mpftrution between the dead and living part^ The constitutional treiitmeot was 
Altogether of a mild character. The advocates for the mild system ot treatment 
In gangrene of the foot, it would thus appear, liave the authority of Hippocrates 
to quot« on their side, 1 need scarcely add Uiat. imtil with[n the Inst (ew yean, 
the opposite system of treatment is what was adopted in modem practice. 

' Galea modes the following remarks on this passage: Hippocrates having pre- 
Tioualy stated tlial in those cases in which the flesh connected with the bones has 
i blackened and corrupted, the same thing, in the course of time, should 
h^pen to the bones; and, on that account, having given directions to cut them 
K advises the removal to lie made without touching the sound parta, 
lest, owing to tlie pain, the patient should fall into a severe swoon, fi-om which it 
would be diHicull to recover him. He recommends, therefore, that this should bo 
done at a joint, us the removal there can be speedily accomplished, whereas, in 
the middle ot a limb, time is taken up in cutting off the bone. 

'Oalen remarks on this passage that here our author shows that he had a 
proper r^ard for tlie safety of tJie physiciau as well as for that of the patient; 
for, as he states, these cases, although they put on a formidable uppearaoce, are 
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und n miiil ti'catment is sufticient in all euch c&aee, for they i^ome to a. 
crUis of theiiiHelves; only the diet must be attended to, bo that it niay 
Ih) aa little calculated to create fever as possible, and the bo<ly Is to be 
place<l in the proper positions: these are, neither raised very high up, nor 
inclined much downward, but rather upward, until the Geiianitiun be 
completed; for at that time there la most dauger of hemorrhage; on this 
account, wounds should not be laid in a declining position, but the con- 
trary,' But after a while, and when the sores have l)€come clean, the 
same positions will no longer be appropriate; but a straight position, and 
one inclining downward, may Ijo proper; aud in the course of time, in 
Bomo of these coses, abgcesses form, and require bandages. One may also 
expect that such patients will be attacked with dj-sentery; for djTsentery 
usually supervenes in cases of mortification and of hcinorrluigQ from 
vounds; it comes on generally when the blackening and hemorrhage have 
arrived at a crisis, and is profuse and intei^, but does not last many 
days; neither is it of a fatal nature, for such jiatients do not usually lose 
their apjtctite, nor is it proiier to put them on a restricted diet," 

70.' Dislocation inward at the hip-joint is to be rciluced in the follow- 
not so dangerous iu i-cnlity, but that a. pIiyHiciun may nuderUUce (he niiina^nient 
o[ tliem without endangering bvi owa ohara^tei'. Those caseit, on the other hand, 
' which at fiiMtt sight do not appear formidable, but are dangerous iti reality, he ad- 
■ the physician to have nothing to do with it. Majiy piutsugeH in the works 
; of our author, and in those at the otlier ancient writers on medicine, liave led me 
I to the concliisioii, that in ancient times a greater degree of responmbility atbiched 
I to the physician in undertaking the mana^ment of the sick than tliere does in 
our days. It would appear to liave been a very serious matter for the physiciaTi 
I'when his patient died without his death having been previously prognustitutcd. 
'•Necessity, then, and the regard tor personal safety, would compel the ancieul 
*|)hy8ician to cultivate prognosis, so that he might not decline to undertake Uie 
management of Lase* by which any credit could be gained, nor, on the otlii^r 
.Jiand, undertake a tonniOable one without announcing, beforehand, its piubable 
.le. I fear it must be admitted that professional virtue in ancient times never 
^^_ . a to that pitch of diainteivatcdnesH enjoyed by our Sydenham, when he says 
^tfaat ' tlte physician ought to be always ready to serve his {Kitient even at thi: 
)<tislc of his own reputation." 

' I need scarcely point out to the professional reader how very sensible and 

t judicious these directions are as regards the position til the limb In such cases. 

LOftlen, in aCommentary written In l^s elegant but diffuse style, gives our autlior's 

I mora expanded Form, but without supplying any additional iufor- 

a of the least practical importance. 

* Qalen, in his Commenlaty, enters into a lengthy discussion on the nature of 

the ^mptomatic dysenterj- here briefly described, but there is not nmch in it of 

great interest, or that is not quite obvious. 

Our author, in tliis and tlie six following iiarugmplis, resumes tlie considem- 
lion of dislocations of the hip-joint, ami describes, very clearly and ciicunistunllally. 
yoriouH modes of reducing the bend of tlie bone, tialen, in his Commentary, in- 
ns tlutt Ctesias, Iwing a kinsman of Hip[>o(rat<^ and one of the Asclepiada^, 
id certain others alter him, had found fault with Hippocrates for giving direc- 
VoL. IL— 10. 
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iiig manner: (it is a good, pro|)er, anil natural nxxle of r'Mjnction, 
has iionie thing o[ ilieplay in it, if anyone takes iletight in such ostentations * 
mo<l(Vj of procedure.) The juttient is to be suepended by the feet from a 
orocB-beam with a strong, uoft, and liroad cord; the feet tire to be about 
four inches or less from one another: and a broatl and soft leather col- 
lar connected with the croas-beam is to be put on above the knees; and 
the affected leg should be so extended as to be two inches longer than 
the other: the head should be about two cubits from the ground, or a 
little more or less; and the arms should be stretched along the sidtts, and 
bound with something soft: all these pre|)aration8 should he mode whllii 
he is lying on his back, ao that ho muy be susj^nded for as short a time , 
as possible. But when the putient is suspended, a person propert; 
instructed and not weak, having introduced hie arm between hia thighi 
ia to place hia foro-urm between the perineum and the dislocated head a 
the OS femoris; and then, haring joined the other band to the one tlin^ 

tioDs respecting the retlnction, seeing thut. us they alleged, the bone, when 90 n 
diiccd, in all cases imraediat«ly slips out of ilH socket. Tliis opinion tliey pretenc 
to have fouDded pailly on expetieaee and partly on tlie cunstrut-tion of the h^ 
joint; for they maintained that, as disloc^ation cannot take place uoleas tfae ti 
mentum terei be torn, and as, when torn, its parts cannot unit?, it follow: 
complete cure in this case is physically impossible. Galen enters into a lengthy 
and elaborate discussion of tins question, in the course of which he stutes, that in 
laxity of the joint, the ligevimntiim teret may be so elongated as to allow the bone 
to slip out of the acetabulum without being ruptured. And, coming to the point, 
he cites the authority of Heraclides Tarentinus in support: of tiic opinion, that a 
reduced femur may remain in its place. HerocUdos ruilher appeals to Hippo- 
crates, Diodes, Philotinius, Euenor Beleus (NileusT), Mulpliis, and Nymphodorus 
on the snnie side. Galen concludes this portion of his Commentary with further 
stating that many recent authorities had reported cases in which they had effected 
the reduouon without its being followed by another escape of the bone. — Apollon- 
ius Citiensis, In his Commentary on this passage, replies to the same objection as 
mode by Hegetor, and others of the Followers o! Herophilua. Tliis discussion of 
the question is interestjng as a piece of ancient polemic, but does not elicit any 
nddilional facts in illustration of the subject See Scholia in Hippocralem et 
(talenum, loin, i., pp. 34-41; ed. Dietz. — Celaus alludes to this controversy in the 
following terms: " Magnum autem termori periculum est, ne vel difflculter re- 
ponatur, vel repositum rursiis excidat^ Qaidam semper iterum excedere conten- 
dunt; sed Hippocrates, et Diocles, et Philo^nuis. et Nileus, et Ueraclules Taren- 
tinus, I'lari admodum auctores, ex toto se reatituisse memoriie prodiderant. 
Neque tot genera niochinanientorum quoque, ad extendendum in hoc casu femur, 
Hippocrates, Andreas, Nileus, Nymphodorus, Prolarehns, HeracUdes, faber 
quoque quidam reperisaent. si id ruatra caset." (viii., SO.) With regard to the 
metliods of reducing this dislocation, recommended by our autlior, 1 may men- 
tion, in general terms, that they will be readily understood by any person who 
will read his descriptions carefully, and compare them with the figures as given 
by Vidus Vidiua, and copied frum him by M. Littr^. There is not much, if any- 
thing, of prat-tical importance in the Commentaries either of AppoUonius or of 
Galen, so that I shall make but tew emmets from them. 
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passed through the thighfl, he is to staiid by the side of the suspended 
patient, uud siiddenly suapeiid and swing himself in tlie uir as periien- 
dicularly as possible. This method comprises all the conditions which 
are natural: for the body being suspended by its weight, prmluces exten- 
aion, and the person suBpendtid from him, along with the extension, forces 
the head of the thigh-bone to rise up above the acetabulum; and at the 
same time he uses the bone of the fore-arm ae a lever, and forces the os 
femoris to slip into its old seat. The cords should be properly prepared, 
and care should be taken that tlie person suspended along with the patient 
have a sufficiently strong hold. 

7X. Wlierefore, as formerly stated, men's constitutions differ much 
from one another as to the facility or difficulty with which dislocations 
are reduced; and the cause of tliis was also stated formerly in treating of 
the shoulder. In some the thigh is reduced with no preparation, with 
slight extension, directed by the hands, and with sliglit movement; and 
in some the reduction is effected by bending the limb at the joint, and 
making rotation. But much more frequently it does not yield to any 
ordinary np|)uratus, and therefore one should he acquainted with the 
most powerful means which can be applied in each cose, and use whatever 
may l)e judged most jjroper under all circumstances. The modes of 
extension have been described in the former parts of the work, so that 
one may make use of wliatever may hapiren to be at hand. For, exten- 
sion and counter- extension are to be made in the direction of the limb and 
the body: and if this be properly effected, the head of the thigh-bone will 
be raised above its ancient seat; and if thus raised, it will not be easy to 
prevent it from settling in its place, so that any ordinary impulse with the 
.lever and adjustment will be quite sufRcient; but some apply insufficient 
extension, and hence the reduction gives much trouble. The bands then 
should be fastened, not only at the foot, but also above the knee, so that 
the force of the extension may not be exi)ended on the knee-joint more 
than upon tlie hiji-joiut. The extension in the direction of the foot Is to 
be thus contrived. But the counter-extension is not only to be managed 
by means of something carried round the chest and armpits, but also by 
II long, double, strong, and supple thong applied to the perineum, and 
carried behind along the spine, and in front along the collar-bone, and 
fixed to the point from which counter-extension is made; and then force 
IS to be so applied, by means of this extension and counter-extension, 
that the thong at the ^icrineum nmy not pass over the head of the thigh- 
bone, but between it and the ]>erineum; and during the extension one 
should strike the head of the femur with the fist, so as to drive it outwai'd. 
And when the (wtient is mised up by the stretching, you should pass a 
hand through {between Ihe legs/) and grasp it with the other hand, so as 
lit the same time to make extension, and force the dislocated limb out- 
irard; while some other jierson sitting by the knee quietly directs it 
inward. 
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72. It has been formerly stated by us tliat it will be of imjmrtauce ( 
aiiT person who pnictices medicine in n populous city to get prepiired i 
qiinilningular bonrd, about sis ciibita or a little more in length, aud ab< 
two cubits in breadth; ' a fathom will be eiiffictent thickness for it; 
tlien along it from the one end to the other, an uxca^-atiou must be made, 
so tlrnt the working of the levers may not be higher than is proper; then 
at both sides we are to raise short, strong, and strongly- fixed posts, liaring 
axles; and in the middle of the bench flve or six long grooves a 
Boooped out about four inches distant from one another, three inches ^ 
be a suflicient breadth for them, and the depth in like manner; 
although the number of grooves I have mentioned will be sutRoieut, thi 
is nothing to prevent their being made all over the bench, .\ud I 
beneli should have in its middle a pretty deep hole, of a square shape, i 
of a!>out three inches in size; and into this hole, when jmlged ni 
is to be adjusted a corresponding piece of wood, rounded above, which, ■ 
the proper time, is to be adjusted between the i>erineum and the head a 
the thigh-bone. This npright piece of wood prevents the body froB^ 
yielding to the force dragging downward by the feet; for sometimes t] 
piece of wood serves the purpose of counter-extension upward; and si 
times, too, when extension and oou nter- extension are made, this pic 
wood, if 8uacoi»tible of some motion to this side or that, wiU serve tM 
purpose of a lever for pushing the bead of the thigh-bone outward, 
is on this account tliat several grooves are scoojwd out on the bench, i 
that this piece of wood, being erected at tiie one which answers, maj 
as a lever, either on the sides of the articular heads of bones, or may n 
pressure direct on the heads along with the extension, according as it n 
suit to push inwardoroutward with the Icrer; audthe lever may be eitherd 
B rounil or broad form , as may be judged proper; for sometimes the one fort 
and sometimes the other suits with the articulation. This mode of ap) 
ing the lever along with extension is applicable in the reduction of t 
dislocations of the thigh. In the case now on hand, a round level 
proper; but in dislocations outward a flat lever will be the Buitable o 
By means of such machines and of xuch powers, it appears to me that 1 
need never (ail in reducing any dislocation at a Joint. 

T3. And one might find out other modes of reduction for this j 
If the large bench were to have raised on it two posts about a foot ( 
diameter*), and of a suitable height, on each side near its middle, an 
a traiisvei-se piece of wood like the step of a ladder, were inserted in 



'The drawings of tliescamnumHippoci'atis, aa given by us from VidusYidilM 
andLiltr^, will renderthin di-scripUoii quite in l«lligble. Il is I luis described l; 
Celsus: " EUoninum valentius iutendilur niembi-aiu supei- scamniim, c 
que parte axes sunt, ad quoa liabenie Mlic deligantur: qui, ut in ton-ularibus, o 
versi, runipere quoque, hi perseveraverit, non solum exteodere, nervosetmua 
possunL" (viii., 20.) See the Plates. 
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posts, then if tlio Boniid leg were carried tUrough between tlie posts, und 
the injured limb vrnre brought over the transverse piece of wood, whioh 
flhttukl bo exactly adapted in height to tlie joint wliich ia dislooiited, 
(and it is an eagy matter so to adjust it, for the step of the ladder shouhl 
be made a little higher than required, and a convenient robe, folded 
several tiroes, is to be laid below the patient's body), then a piece of wood, 
of suitable breadth and length, is to be laid below tlie limb, and it sliould 
Teach from the iinkle to beyond the head of the tTiigh-bonu, and ehouid 
be Ijonnd modemtely tight to the linib. Then the limb being extended, 
«tlier by means of the pestle-Hke piece of wood (formerly described), or 
by any of the other methods of eitunsion, the Umb which ia Hirried over 
the step with the piece of wood attached to it, is to be forced downward, 
while Bomebotly grasps the patient above the hip-joint. In this manner 
the extension wdl carry the head of the thigh-ltone above the acetabutnm, 
"while the lever power that is exercised will push the head of the thigh- 
bone into its natural seat. All tiie aliove-mentioned powers are strong, 
and more than sufficient to rectify the accident, if properly and skillfully 
applied. For. as formerly stated, in most cases reduction may be effected 
by n.Mch weaker extension, and au inferior apparatus. 

74. If the head of the bone slip outward, extension and counter- 
extension must be made as described, or in a similar nuiuncr. But along 
■with the extension a broad lever ia to be used to force tlie bone from without 
inward, the lever being placed at the nates or a little farther up. and some 
person is to steady tlie patient's body, so that it may not yield, either by 
grasping him at the buttock with his hands, or this may be effected by 
means of another similar lever, adjusted to one of the grooves, while the 
patient has something laid below liiin. and he is secured, and the dislocated 
thigh is to be turned gently from within outward at the knee. Suspen- 
Bion will not answer in this form of dislocation, for. in this instance, the 
arm of the person susjwnded from him, would push the head of the thigh- 
bone from the acetabulum. But one might use the piece of wood placed 
below him as a lever, in siich a manner as might suit with this mode of 
dislocation; it must work from without. But what use is there for more 
TTords? For if the extension be well and properly done, and if the lever 
be properly used, what dislocation of the joint could occur, that might 
not be thus retluced? ' 

75. In dislix;ation of tlie thigh, backward, extension and counter- 
extension should he nuwlc as lias been described; and having laid on the 
bench a cloth which has been folded several times, so tliat the patient 
Buy lie soft, he is to l>e laid on his face, and extension thus made, and, 
■long with the extension, pressure is to be made with a board, as in the 
case of humpback, the board being placed on the region of the nates, and 

' See Ihe Plat« at Uie eud of tlic volume. 
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rather below than above the hip-joint; and the hole made in the weII 6»r 
the boaril should not be direct over, but should be inclined a little down- 
ward, toward the feot. Tliiemode of rctluction is particularly appropriate 
to this variety of dislocation, and at the same time is very strong. Uiit 
perliapB, inBtcad of the board, it might l>e sutlicient to have a person sit- 
ting (o« the seat nf luxation f), or pressing with his hunds, or with his foot, 
and suddenly raising himself up, along with the extension. None of thw 
other aforo-mentioued modes of reduction are natural in this form oF 
dislocation. 

7G. In dislocation forward, the same mode of extension should be 
made; but a person who has very strong hands, and is well tmined, ehonhl 
place the palm of the one hand on the groin, and tjiking hold of this 
hand with the other, is at the same time to pnsh the dislocated \ya.xt 
downward, and at the same time to the fore part of the knee. This 
method of reduction is most especially conformable to this mode of dis- 
location. And the mode of suspension is also not far removed from Iwing 
natural, but the person suspendeHl should Im well traineil, so that his arm 
may not act as a lever upon the joint, but that the force of the suepenBion 
may act about tiio middle of the perineum, and at the oe sacrum. 

77. Reduction by the bladder is also celebrated in dislocations at this 
^int, and I have seen certain persons who, from ignorance, attempted to 
reduce both dislocations outward and Ijackward therewith, not knowing 
thjit they were mther displacing than replacing the parts; it is clear, 
however, that ho who first invented this method intended it for <ltsloca- 
tion inward. It is proper, then, to know how the bladder shonld bo used, 
if it is to be used, and it should be undcrstoo<l that many other methods 
»re more powerful tlian it. The bla*tder should be pLacetl lictween the 
thighs uninfluted, bo that it may l>e carried as far up the irerineum as 
possible, and the thighs beginning at the patella arc to Iw hound together 
with a awatho, as far up as the middle of the thigh, and then a brass pipe 
is to bo introdnced into one of the loose feet of the bladder,' and air forced 
into it, the patient is to lie on his side with the injured limb uppermost. 
This, then, is the preparation; some, however, do the thing worse than 
as I Itavc described, for they do not bind the thighs togetlier to any 
extent, but only at the knee-s, neither do they make extension, whereas 
ertension should be made, and yet some people by having the good fortune 
to meet with a favorable case, liave siicceedc<l in making reduction. Hut 

' By " re«t" is meant comers, I suppose. DietaK'Vesthafollowingnote on this 
passage'. "Pedes utris qiiatuor ansTuli dipuntur, caprte pedum reliquim. Srepius 
in Hispaaia vinum hujuiiniodi utribus inclusum, qui pleni tumUhque capnc foiv 
tnam referunt, ii ntulionibuH transvehi i^ognovi iisque miilis inipositis loco cHlel- 
larumuKUs sum viator." (Ed. Diet£, torn, i., p. 80,) In like manner, " t>ea veli" 
means " tlie lower corner ot asoiL" See Catullus, iv., 19; and Facciolatt'a Lexi- 
con, under Pc». 
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it IB not II, coTivenient method of applying; force, for the bladdor, when 
inliated, does not present its most prominent part to the iirticular extremity 
of the femur, which is tlie place that ought to be more especially pressed 
outward, but its middle, which probably corresponds with the middle of 
the thigh, or still lower down, for tiie thighs are naturally curved, being 
fleshy, and in contact above, and becoming sinaller downward, so that 
the natnral oonfigumtion of the parts forces the bladder fram the most 
proper place. And if a small bladder be introduced, its power will be 
nmali, and unable to overcome the resistance of the articular bone. But 
if the bladder must be used, the thighs are to be bound together to a con- 
Biderable extent, and the bladder is to be inflated along with the extension 
of the body, and in this method of reduction both legs are to be bound 
togetlier at their extremity. 

TH. The prime object of the physician in the whole art of medicine 
should be to cure tliat which is diseased: and if this can be accomplished 
in various ways, the least troublesome should be selected; for this is 
more becoming a good man, and one well skilled in the art, who does 
not covet popular coin of liaee alloy. ^Vith regard to the subject now on 
hand, the following are domestic means of making extension of the boilv, 
so that it is easy to choose from among the things at hand: — In the first 
place, when soft and supple thongs are not at hand for ligatures, either 
iron chains, or conla, or cables of ships, are to be wrapped round with 
Bttirfs or pieces of woolen rags, esfieoially at the parts of them wliicli are 
to be applied, and in this state they are to be used as bands. In the 
seiiond place, the patient is to be comfortably laid on the strongest and 
largest couch that is at hand, and the feet of the couch, either thoeo at 
the {}xilieHf'.i ?) head, or those at the feet, are to be fastened to the thi'es- 
hdld, either within or without, as is most suitablej and a square piece of 
wood is to he laid across, and extending from the one foot to the other; 
and if this piece of wood be slender, it should be bound to the feet of the 
couch, but, if it be thick, there will be no necessity for this; then the 
heads of the ligatures, both of those at the heail and those at the feet, are 
to be fastened to a pestle, or some such piece of wood, at either end; the 
■ li^tures should run along the line of the body, or bo a little elevated 
above it, and it should be stretched proportionally to the pestles, so that, 
Btitnding erect, the one may bo fastened to the threshold, and the other 
to the transverse piece of wood. Extension is then to Ire made by bending 
bock the ends of the pestles. ' A ladder, having strong steps, if laid below . 
the bed, will serve the purpose of the threshold and the piece of wood 
laid along {thefmt of the conch ?), as the ^wstles can be fastened to the 
stops at either end, and when drawn back they thus make extension of 



' By " pestles," as explained above, was meant poles, or strong staffs, CeUus 
*'viilida bacula" as applied to thein. (viii., 20.) 
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Uk li^tnree. Dislocation, inwanl or forward, may hv reduced in the 
following manner: a ladder is to be fastened in the ground, and tlie man i 
lis to be HuatMl npon it, and then the sound log ia to be gently stretched J 
Along and lK)und to it, wherever it la found convenient; and vnitvT is tO' I 
Ik' poured into an earthen vessel, or stones put into a hamper and slung I 
from tliP injured leg, so as to effect the reduction. Another mode o£ I 
reduction: a eross-Ustni is to be fastened between two pillars of moderate I 
height; and at one part of the cross-beam there should l)c a ])rotul>Dranoe J 
pi-o)>ortionatu to the size of the nates; ' and liaving Iionnd a c 
roiiml the patient's breast, he is to be seated on tlie protuberant part o 
the cross-beam, and afterward the breast is to bo fastened to the pillar b 
some broad ligature; then some one is to hold the sound leg so that he 1 
may not bll otT. and from the injured limb is to be suspended some con- 
venient weight, as formerly described.' 

T!). It should he particularly known that the union of all bones is, for I 
the most part, by a head and socket {roti/le)i in some of these the plac 
(faciei?) is cotyloiil and oblong, and in some the socket is glenoid I 
(tlutihw ?).' In all dislocations reduction is to be effected, if possible, 
immediately, while still warm, but otherwise, as quickly as it can be done; 
for reduction will be a much easier and quicker process to the operator, 
and a much less painful one to the patient, if effected before swelling 1 
comes on. Hut all the joints when about to be reduceil should be ftrrt ( 
softened, and gently moved about: for, thns they are more easily reduced, j 
And, in all cases of reiluction at joints, the jiaticnt must be put on a aparel 
diet, but more esi>ociaIly in the case of the greatest joints, and those most | 
difficult to reduce, and toss so in those which are very small and eaBily^ 
reduced. 

8U. If any joint of the fingers is dislocated, whether the first, second, 
or the third, the same metliod of reduction is to be applied, but tiwj 
largest joints are the most difficult to reduce. There are four modes of I 
displacement — either upward, downward, or to either side; most eom- i 
monly upward, and most rarely laterally, and in consequence of violent J 

' Tlie readinfj here set^ma very doubtful; Vidus Vidiua npi^are to liave n 
iri/xinioi; wliicli M. Little approves of, tliougli lie do«s not adopt it. 

* We have got do commentary of Gaten on Ihh paragi-u|ili, and tliere is uoUfc- ] 

ittg \a the Scholia of Apolluniiia of much interest bearing upon it The RJOdes otM 

reduction adverted to in it are easily understood, when the description iscompared^ 

> with tlie drawings idven by Vidua Vidius and Littr^. 

•Our author evidently alludes especially to the hip- and shoulder-joints, but he A 
applies tlic tenitB in a general way to all the articulations. The application of J 
tile U'lrn nori/^ to the arlicular cavity of the Ulp-joiat is very ancient, beinff n 
with in the Homeric [toenis. n 
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motion.' On both skies of ita articular cayity there is ti sort of raiswl 
Iwrder. When tho dislocation is upward or downward, owing to the 
articular cavity having smoother edges there than at the sides, if the joint 
rrf it be dislocated, it is more easily reduced. This is the mode of reduc- 
tion: — The end of the finger is to be wrapped round with a fillet, or 
flonietliing such, that, when you lay hold of it and make extension, it will 
not slip; and when this ia done, some j>erson is to grasp the arm at the 
Trrist, and another is to take hold of the finger which ia wrapped in the 
■fillet, and then each is to make considerable extension toward himself, 
and at the same time the projecting bono is to be pushed into its place. 
But, it the dislocation be lateral, the same mode of reduction la to be 
used; but when you think that the extremity of the bone has cleared the 
rim, at the same time that extension is made, the bone is to be pushed 
direct into its place, while another person on the other side of the linger 
is to take care and make counter- pressure, so tliat it may not ngtim slip 
out there. The twisted nooses formed from palm-shoots are convenient 
for effecting reduction, if you will make extension and counter-extension 
toy holding the twisted string in the one hand and the wrist in the other.' 
"When reduced, you must bind the part as quickly as possible with band- 
ages; these are to be very slender and waxed with cerate, neither very soft 
nor very hard, but of middle consistence; for that which is hard drops off 
from the finger, while tlmt which is soft and liquid is melted and lost by 
the increased heat of the finger. The bandage is to bo loosed on the 
third or fourth day; but on tlie whole, if inflamed, it is to be the more 
frequently loosed, and if otherwise, more rarely; this I say respecting at) 
the joints. The articulation of a finger is restored in fourteen days. The 
treatment of the fingers and of the toes is the same. 

81. After all reductions of joints tlie patient should be confined to a 
restricted diet and abstinence until the seventh day; and if there be 
inSammation, tho bandages are to he the more frequently loosed, but 
otherwise, less frequently, and the pained joint is to be kept constantly 
in a Btate of rest, and is to be laid in the most convenient position possible. 

S2. Accidents at the knee are more mild than at the elbow, from its 
being more comjtact, regular, and elegant in ita construction ; and, therefore. 



I Our author evidently UDderatands the hand to be placed in a. statp of prona- 
lion; by upward, then, is meant forwurd. and by downwaitl is luuint back- 
ward, as the terms are now gfnenilly applied. See Cooper's Su laical Dictionary. 
CelBiisabousea the terms torvi-ord auU backward: "qui vel in prioreiu vei in pOB- 
teriorem partem excidprunt," (viii,, Ifl.) 

' These stringH or nooses, formed from pnlm-shoolB. ai-e mentioned in allusion 
to thissui^ical use of tJiem by Aristotle (De- Poi'llbus Animal., iv,. 9); and by 
IHocles. in a fmgraent presen-ed by Aiiollonins CitJensiH led. Dietz, p. IB). See 
furtlier LittrS, torn, iv., p, 01. Tliey would appear to liave been formed from the 
Icner rind of the palm-tree; these, if of a glutinous nature, would, no doubt, an- 
excellently in the case to which tliey are applied by our author. 
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JlvaeraraMiOrdHlocitedandredBccd. It ts moet frvqnoulr didoeftted 
■«m4, bat klip ootwud aiul baekws^ Tbe rnodM of redHctien an 
Uhmk I7 kxioD at the koee. or br aoddm aUeitnCioa,' or havii^ nOnd 
s amtkB nt* • ball, and fii«d it in the haai, the patieiit's body b to be 
■diUnly dropped on ita bended knees. DbloGatian beclnnud. alaot aa 
IB the can of tlie etbo«, taay fae redooed bj moderate eitemioik, aad to 
ctdwr aide, either hj OexioD or ca i c i trari on, bat aiao bj nodenUe exten* 
man. The adjiutinent it the aame in all caaeai. In dirioeatioiru bacfcvard 
which are not reduced, the (mtient cannot bead the joint, bot neither can 
be, to anr great extent, in the other Tarkties: the thigh and leg are 
wasted in front; bat if inward the patients become bow-tegi^ed. and the 
enemal ]»tu are waeted: bnt if outward they become more bandv-le^ged, 
but the impediment ia lese^ for the body is snpported on the larger of the 
booea, and the inner parts are wasted. When theae accidents happen st 
birth or during adolescence, thev follow the rule fonuerly stated." 

S3. Ihdocations at the ankle-jotnta require strong extension, either 
with the Inndt or some such means; and adjustment, which at the »iae 
time etfeetit l*otb parpoees. as ii common in ^1 cases.' J 

Si. Injuries of the foot are to be remedied like those of the hand.' ^ 

85. Tlie iKines connected with the leg. and which are dislocated, eithat^ 
at birth or during adolescence, follow the same course as those in the 
hand.* 

fl6. When persons jumping from a height pitch on the heel, so as to 
wmMifa «<*i»ration (diaMleuit) of the bones, ecchymoeis of the veins, and 
contnsion of ttie nerves; when these symptoms are very violent there is 
dangiT of s]>liaceluB, and tliat the case may give trouble during life, fiff 
the bones arc so constructed as to slip from one another, and the ner?ei ~ 
coraraunicate together.* And, indeed, in cases of fracture, cither from 

' This lemi has nut been explained by any ancient author, and Uieretore Uiee 
Ik Mime difflculty in iindcrstanilin^ properiy the process to which it is applied. 
lAltri ifivat a very eliUiorate and in^nious disquisition on this subject The fdC 
iQwln^ ix lil« own explunulior: "Celn €tabli, voici comment je Contois de FiCla _ 
titnur: \v [Xttient £talt plac6 debout sur la jambe saine. et des aides le mointenaient 
dan* i:ettu jiositioii; Iajambelux€e ^tait eu I'air; le m^decin la aaissiasait par le 
|ijml oi la n^^liimuit brusquement en la portant vers les fesses. Ce proc£d6, 
doiM riiyiKith^ que je propose, nc dilT^rerait de la flexion simple t]ue parce qu'il 
we protlqueruit iv maliide ^nt debout." (CEiiv, Hip., torn, iv,, p. S8, Aig.) ~ 
In Ills note on tliis possuge, explains the term thus: " Exi'alcilratio, per c 
elapal owl* impulsio, aul eti qiiie ilt repenle ciUc^ibua in sublime jactutis el 
subitttm llcxiim artlciill repositio," I do not exactly see how the process, si 
rmcnteil by Fu6i. I'uuld have elfecled tlie pui^ose; I am inclined therefore t 
ttimk tliul M, LIttre's explanation iti Uie true une. 

*Oii dlHloi-atlous at Uie knee-joint, see tlie Ai'guuwnt, and g 37 of the work, C 

■Hon, l>n FriMsttirM, % 13. Ubid., g B, 'Ibid., g! 

* The lUK'ldunt hure lirii;lly touched upon would appear to be dislocation of C 
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an injury in the leg or thigh, or in paralysis of the nerves (lendnn.i /) 
connected with these parts, or from nt-gloct during confinement to bed, 
wlien the heel gets blackened tlie most serious consequences result there- 
from. Sometimes, in addition to the sphacelus, there come on acute 
fevers accompanied with hiccup, aberration of intellect, and speedy death, 
with lividitiea of the large blood-veaaels. With regard to the symptoms 
attending exacerbations, if the ecchymosed and blackened parts and those 
around be somewlmt hard and red, and if along with the hardness there 
be Uvidity, mortification is to be apprehended; but if the parts be slightly 
livid, or even very livid, and the swelling diffused, or if greenish and soft, 
these ap^tearances, in such cases, are all favorable. The treatment, if no 
fever Ire present, consists in the administration of hellebore, bnt otherwise 
it is not to bo given, but oxyglykij [decoction of honeycombs and vinegar) 
is to l>e given for drink, if required. Bandaging as in the other articula- 
tions: above all, more especially In contusions, the bandages should be 
numerous and softer than usual, but the compression should be less; 
most turns should be made around the heel. Position, like the bandaging, 

m calcis from the astragalus. A ve:? distinct case of it was reported lately by 
Mr. Bransby Cooper. " Joho Ryley, aged 49. was admitted into Guy's HospiUl 
with B dislocation of foot He stated tliat in awingia^ himself out of a curl, he 
lost his hold, and slipped down trom the curb-stone, bis right foot being turned 
completely inwards, in which position it reuiuineil until he was brought into the 
Hospital. The diagnostic marks of the injury were as follows: Tbe chief defoi^ 
mity aro!(c fi-omthe complete inversion of the whole foot, the sole of which faced 
directly inwards. The astragalus formed also a very evident deformity; for, al- 
tliough it remained in Its natural position with respect to the tibia anil Hbula, its 
Rnledor arliculatory surface pressed so tightly against tlieskin, that, had thedls- 
location remained unreduced, the integxunenta must very soon have tmdergone 
ulceration. The superior edge of the anterior articulatory surfaoe of tb^astrag- 
aluB could be easily felt, and its form was distinctly visible; a deep holJon was 
also observed below the eKtemal malleolus, where there was evidently extensive 
contusion of the soft parts. The external malleolus formed a considerable pro- 
jection in its natural situation ; but neither it nor any of the other bones of the 
foot was fractured. From thesu appearances it was judged to be a dislocation of 
tile OH calcis and navicular bone, with the rest of the foot outwards from the as- 
tragalus. The reduction was effected in the following manner: The surgeon 
knelt at the foot of the patient's bed, and, grasping the heel with his right hand, 
made extension from the instep with his left, an assistant at the same time press- 
ing the tibia inwai'ds towards itA natural position. The reduction was very easily 
eOected," Severe syniptoms supervenad at tlrst, but afterwards a. perfect recov- 
ery took place. (Med. Oai^, No. 1009.) Though in this cose the result was favor- 
able, there con be little doubt that if the dislocation had been compound, or if the 
parts had not been promptly replaced, the consequences might have been such as 
Hippocrates descnbes, namely, great swelling and gangrene. These symptoms, 
it will be seen, be also represents as the consequences of injuries, and of the 

« produced by position in coses of paralysis. His observations on the latter 

« most appropriate and deserving of attention. 
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aiiouUl lie SO regulated as not to determine to tlie lieel. Splints are iiol 
to be used, 

87. ^Vhcn the foot is dislocatod, either alone or along with its epiphy*^ 
sis, the displacement is. for the most jtart, to the inside. If not rcduced.f 
in the conrae of time, the hip, t!io thigh, and the side of the leg opix>site 
the dislocation, become atrophied. Heiiuction is the stime as in the wrist,, 
hut the estension requires to be very powerful. Treatment, ^reeably 
the general rule for jointa. Esacerbations do occur, but loss frequentl; 
than in dislocations at the wrist, provided the parte get rest. While the]r4 
remain at rest the diet should be restricted. Thoee which occur at birth, f 
or during adolescence, follow the rule formerly stated.' 

' See, Oa Fractures, g 13, Dislocation of the foot, that is to say. of the astrag- 
alus, is here correctly describeil. Compare Mr. Branaby Cooper's description of 
Ihe BJX'ideDt in tlio Medical Gazette, No, 1069. As stated by our autlior. disloc^. | 
tion inward is far more common than any of the other varieties, and isgenei 
accompanied with fracture of the malleolus. Whether by epiphysis. In this pi 
agraph, Is nitmnt the external nialleolus or conjoined malleoli, has bcea n 
disputed. If the latter, the case was evidently fra<.-tui'e of bones of the leg it 
mediately above the ankle-joint. See the Argmuent. 
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The work commences with a very brief description of the bones of the 
human body; that is to say, with a compendiona Bysteni of Osteology (§ 1). 

In § 2, fractnree of the nose are treated of. 

In g 3, those of the ears are treated of. 

In § 4, there is given a summary view of dislocations of the lower jaw. 

In § 5, tlie dislociitions of tJio shoulder are minutely described, along 
with all the known methods of reduction. 

In § G, ia given an account of the nature and treatment of ahni]ition 
of the acromion. 

n § 7, two forms of displacement of the bones of the fore-arm, at the 
elbow-joint, are described: the same as " Articulations,"' § IT. 

In § 8, two complete luxations of the same are given in the same terms 
g 18, of " Articulations." 

In § 9, is given a brief notice of dislocation forward and backward: 
the same as " Articulations," § 19, 

In g lU, there is a brief notice of diastasis of the bones at the elbow, 
by wliich is evidently meant separation of the radius from the ulna: the 
same as " Articulations," § ^0. 

In § 11, the effects of these hixatione when not reduced, are briefly 
described: the some as " Articulations," § 21. 

In g 12, complete lateral dislocations of the bones of the fore-arm, are 
treated of: the same as " Articulations," | 22. 

In § 13, complete dislocations forward and backward, are noticed: the 
Bame as " Articulations," § 23. 

In ^ 14, another form of dislocations ia described: the same as § 7, 
snd " Articulations," § 24. 

In § 15, the general rules by which reduction is to be acjM)mplished, 
are briefly given. 

In S 16, a description is given of hisation, or subluxation inward and 
outward, of the bones at the wrist 

In g 17, complete luxations of the hones at the wrist, in all direc- 
tions, along with aeparato displacement of either bone are described very 
nccinctly. 

In § IS, the consequences of unreduced dislocations are very briefly 
noticed. 
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In § 19, Inxationa of the fingers are ticscribetl. 

Luxiitions at the hii>joint are correctly and distinctly described } 
§§20. :'l,23, 23, 24. 

The modes of reduction are briefly enmnerated in § 35. 

In § 2G, the symptoms and treatment of dislocation ut the kneo K 
correctly given. 

lu g 27, the modes of reducing dislocations at the ankle-joint are briel 
described. 

In § 28, the analogy between the accidents which beful! the boneB | 
the foot, nnd those of the liaud, is adverted to. 

In § 29, the consequences of unreduced luxations in the boues of t 
foot are comiareJ with the same iu the hand. 

In § 30, the treatment of gangrene, following upon dislocation of I 
OB calcis, and the consequence of other causes, is laid down in the i 
terms as at " Articulations," § 86. 

In § 31, the luxations at the aukle-joint are briefly given as in g S7 
the work " Ou the Articulations." 

In § 32 a brief snmnuiry is given of the imjwrtant chapter on cla) 
foot, in the work *' On the Articulaiions," § 02. 

In § 33, tlio treatment of compound luxations is given with r 
precision 

In § 34, a summary is given of the rules of practice respecting complef 
section of the extremities, 

In § 35, ^ugrene of the members resulting from dislocation or a 
other canso, is distinctly treated of. 

In g 3G, curvatures of the spine from accident, and otherwise, I 
treated of. The doctrine is enforced that, us in injuries of the cht 
there is more danger from a severe contusion than from a fracture. 

In § 37, the displacement of the spinal vertelirsE from injury is brief 
treated of. 

In § 38. all the usual modes of reilncing dislocation of the spine t 
treated of at considerable length. 

Iti § 3!), uecrosls of the palate with subsidence of the nasal bones j^ 
briefly described. 

In g 40, some general observations of considerable importance, < 
displacement of bones are given, with other remarks. 

In § 41, the treatment of fractures complicated with a wound, is dU 
tiuctly laid down. 

In § 43, are given a few general observations on complete and ] 
luxations, 

Wc can have no difficulty in deciding tliat the author of this woe 
whether Hippocrates himself, or one of his immediate successors, mol 
have intended it as a remembrancer to the i-eader on all the varioi 
suhj'ect-matters treated of In the preceiiing works " On Fractures," a 
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" On the Articulations," In fact, many of the paragraphs in it, and tho 
work " On the Articulations," are {pvun in exactly the same wohIb. That 
the object of tlie work is to fix in the mind tlie important facts more 
fully given in these two works; can admit of no doiiht, and as auch its 
importance cannot he qaestioned. Taking together the four treatiaes, 
namely, "On the Surgery," "On Fractures," "On the Articulations," 
and " The Mochlicus," the subject of dislocations and fractures is treated 
of most Bciontificaily and completely. In the first place, the work " On 
the Surgery," soppliea us with a corip d'ml, as it were, of the whole 
subject, and prepares us for what wo are to meet with in the course of 
our investigation; then we have all the parts of the subject examined 
separately and minutely, in the works "On Fractures," and "On the 
Articulations; " and to conclude, we have here a brief recapitulation of 
all the heads of the preceding inquiry. When we reflect on the admirable 
manner in which the whole subject is handled, and the many important 
truths which are evolved in the course of it, we cannot surely but regard 
with veneration the labors of our forefathers, nor can we miss to bo 
impressed with the feeling that they have more cause look down with 
contempt upon us their posterity for not liaving prosecuted with more 
snccees the path of discovery which they liad pointed out, than their 
posterity have to look with scorn upon them, Ijecause wo have now nia<le 
some little advances beyond their limits. In conclusion, I do not hesitate 
to declare it as my decided opinion, that no other author has treated the 
same subject in so complete a manner as Hippocrates haa done in these 
treatises. 
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1.' With regard to the construction of bones, the bones and joints of 
the fingers are simple, the bones of the hand and foot are numerous, and 
articnlated in various ways; the uppermost are the largest; the heel 
consists of one bone which i* seen to project outward, and the back 
tendons are attached to it. I'he leg consists of two hones, united together 
above and below, but slightly separated in the middle; the external bone 
(Jibula), where it comes into prosimity with the little toe, is but slightly 
smaller tlian the other, more bo where they are sejmrated, and at tim knee, 
the outer hamstring arises from it; * these bones have a common epiphysis 

' The brief description of the bones given in this paragrapli is evidently con- 
densed from a larger work on the subject. A uonsideruble portion ol ttie matter 
which is found here ia an abridged form, is taken from the preceding Ireatiaes. 
On Fractures and On the Articulations, but not the whole of it. 

' The tendon of the biceps. 
Vol. IL— 11. 
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Wov, vitfa which the foot b mored. anil anotbn- epipbyns ftbore,* 
sbcli is norol thv u-ticahu- extremi^ ol the f^mor, which is simpio sndfl 
hj^U ia proportioii to its h-n;^, in the torn of a oondrte, and baritig thai 
fTtrihi (omnvcted with it ?), thv (emar iteelf bends oatiranl &nd forwardt j 
te head is » rouud t>piph5sis which givee origin to the lig>.uitent ini 
in the aMtabolom of tho hi[>-joim.' This hone is articulated somewbl 
obUquvIr, hat K<w s> than ihv humeim. The iaebiam is united to ti 
gnat rertcbn cunti^oud to the os sdcnim \>y a lartilaginotu ligament. *1 
The ^uie. from the os aacrani to the grvM vertebn, ts cnrrad backward}! 
ia this (joarter are ntuated tW bbdder. the oigaas of generation, and the! 
tnelined portion of the rectum: bom this to the diaphragm it proceeds in 
a straight line iuctining forwsid. and the paoe aie situated there; fn»n 
this point, to tlttf givttt Tenebra above the tope of the shooldera, it rmes 
in a linr that a currwl backward, and the cnrrature appears gTeator than 
it is in ratlity, tor the poeterior proeeeave of the spine are then? hi^eat; 
the articalatioa of Um iwek in^nes forwanl. The Tertebra on the 
inside ' ant regularly phc»d npoo ooe another, bat behind they are con- 
nected hT a cartilagiwHis Ugiuwiit: ther are aiticalated m the form of 
^narthroms at the back part ot the vpinal omrov; behind ther hat« a 
aharp process having a oartilaginoas epiphjnaa, wbeooe proceeds the roots 
of nenrcs nuuuag downward, aii also mnseles exteodii^; from the neck to 
the loins, and fitting the «|KM.<e between the ribs and the Epine. The ribs 
ar» emuiMbsd to all the interrertcArat spaces on the inside, from the aedt 
r lusbar n^;Mui. hi a small ligament, and beCoR to the stsmnni 
r cxtTMUtwe being spoogr and soft; their form is the most anbed 
I ol all animals; for in tlus part, man is, of all ■"r^rV, the 

poetaia to his balk. The rifas an onitid to eaeh nrtebra 
B^ywtat the plaw from which As sheet aadbwdtrteral proe- 

ywM WM .*) ariasb The stenam is one oontinDoaB bons^ 
^ lalenl pits for the insertioia of the ribs: it b of a spi^ogy and 
' tetnre. The clsTwlinaiv looatM tn tt»Bt, hanagamoa 
ifi)^ BWVMBMiBB at the sternon, bat more b«» at the mrromioo. The 
neNBUoti, lA von. ariaes from the aespoht dtAmttty from aost other 

'It will behsT* r^RMWedllMt fcg tpiphyfa fe wweiy m 
Ihs Inn li iiimIij laissii ifsliifiial ~~ 
■Mdia duswow. Sfcktly 8|— teag. ila gigaUl ca ti u a wooM ^ yiar to be a pro- 
eofaboM. IHsapplMtotfaeBMaMAk tolbeb<M>ao(UMta«a.tuthe 
bad aeJ Bwk of the bmor. to 



■Wluni jy iijijjata aaaXaatiaM. It b ■ y phed ia \bm plate t» ihs tUian wbere it 
■nkalWril wilh IW Ob ^atTMui. By ilw $r«al vertwbie^ ■ 
iaC wotfe. V Bwnl Um bt wctebva at thv Mtm. 

'Hiasam bii6N«, tbit is to ta^. ui thew naf nor fuat. 
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ttnimalB. The scapula is cartilaginouB toward the spina, and spongy else- 
where, having an irregular figure externiiliy; its neck and articular cavity 
cartilaginous; it docs not interfere witli the movements of the ribs, and 
is free of al] connection witli the other bones, except tho Iminerus. The 
head of the humerus is articulateii with its (gknoid?) cavity, by means of 
a email ligament, and it consists of a rounded epiphysis composed of 
spongy cartilage, the humerus itself is bent outward and forward, and it 
is articulated with its (glenoid?) cavity by its side, and not in a straight 
line. At the elbow it is broad, and has condyles and cavities, and is of a 
solid -consistence; behind it is a cavity in which the coronoid process 
{phrmnon?) of the ulna is lodged, when the arm is extended; ' here, too, 
is inserted the benumbing nerve,' which arises from between the two 
bones of the fore-arm at their junction, and terminates there. 

2. When the nose is fractured, the parts should \ie modeled instantly, 
if possible. If the fracture be in its cartilaginous part, introduce into the 
nostrils a tent formed of caddis, inclosed in the outer akin of a Cartha- 
ginian hide, or anything else which does not irritate; the skin is to be 
glued to the i«irtH displaced, which are to he thus rectified. Bandaging 
in thia case does mischief. The treatment is to consist of flour with 
manna, or of sulphur with cerate. You will immediately luijust the 
fragments, and afterward retain them iu place with your fingers intro- 
duceil into the nostrils, and turning the parts into place; then the 
Carthaginian skin is to be used. CuUius forms even when there is a 



' Here I would call the attention of the reader to the application of this term, 
" the coronoid process of the ulna " (i) topiivr) ii ek tov jr^jtoc), which creates a good 
deal of ambiguity in aevei-al of our author's descriptions of the accidents at the 
elbow-joint. There can be no doubt, in thia place, that it is applied to the 
olecranon, as I think it is on all occasions, but M. Littr6 interprets ditTei-ently 
Kverul of tlie passages in which it occurs. In Ihe pre»>ent instance. M. Littre, 
however, understands it as I always do. By Ualen, the t«rm {nopin'ri) is always 
decidedly applicil to the whole of the posterior pi-ocess of the ulna, that is to say, 
,to the olecranon. See Chirurgici Vetei-es, ed. Cocchi, p. 141. 

FQes explains this as meaning the ligament: he says. " vapauA^ vrvpav Mgor 
mentum intelligere videtur quod lig^imentorum natuni, sensii carcat. Innuit 
ligaraenlum iUud densum, crassum et validum ac membranoaiim, quoil ex 
Vrachii fine inferiore exertum, cubitum cum radio connectil, totunique dearticula- 
ttonem circumvestiens, majore tomen part« cubitum annectit, ut scnbit Hippo- 
Oatee hbro de Froct." But, if our author meant the ligament in this place, it is 
clear that he ascribes to it the well-known sensation occasioned by pressure on 
the ulnar nerve. The following description of it will explain clearly what I 
allude to: "At the elbow tlie ulnar nerve is superficial, and supported by the 
inner condyle, ag'oinst whicli it is easily compressed, giving rise to the Uii'illing 
sensation along tlie inner side of the tore-arm and little finger, ascribed to strik- 
ing the ' tunny-Uone," " (Wilson's Anatomy, p. 392, ) Whether or not Hi|ipocmtes 
iStay not Call into the mistake of confouudii^g nerves with ligaments I cannot 
to state positively. ^ 
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womul; and the game things aro to be done, even when there \b to 
t'Kfuliation of tho hones, for thie is not of a aerioua nature.' 

3. In fractures of the ears, neither Iwvnilagea nor cataplasms should 
U6»'d; or, if any bandage he use'l, it nhould he put on very tight; t 
cerate and sulphur, should bo applied to agglutinate the bandages. Wh( 
matter forms in the ears, it i^ found to l>e more deeply seated tlian migl 
be supposed, for all parts that are pulpy, and confliat of juicy fleah, pi 
deceptions in such a case. But no harm will result from making an 
opening, for the parts are lean, wat«ry, and full of mucus. No mention 
is here made of the places and circumstances which render it fatal to 
make an opening.' The cure is soonest eiTocte<l by transfixing the ear 
with a cautery; hut the ear is niaimcil and diminished in size, if burned 
across. If opened, one of the gentle medicines for flesli wounds should 
be used ae a dressing.' 

4. The jaw -hone is often slightly displaced (subtuxated ?), and 
restored again; it is dislocjited hut rarely, especially in gaping; 
the bone is never dislocated unless it slips while the mouth is openi 
wide. It slips, however, the more readily from its ligaraenta boinjf 
oblique, supple, and of a yielding nature. The symptoms are: the lower 
jaw protrudes, it is distorted to the side opposite the'dislocation, and the. 
])atient cannot shut his mouth: when both sides are dislocated, the 
projects more, the mouth can be less shut, but there is no distortion; 
is shown by the rows of the teeth in the upper and lower jaw corrospondii 
with one another. If, then, both sides be dislocated, and not imi 
diately reduced, the patient for the most part dies on the tenth day, wil 
symptoms of continued fever, stupor, and coma, for the muscles thi 
induce such effects; there is disortier of the bowels attended with 
and unmixe<l dejections; and the vomitings, if any, are of the sai 
character. The other variety is less troublesome. Tlie method of rediu 
tion is the same in both: — The patient being laid down or seated, 
physician is to take hold of his head, and grasping both sides of the jai 
bono with both hands, within and without, he must perform tl 
manteuvrcs at once, — rectify the position of the jaw, push it backward, 
and shut the mouth. The treatment should consist of soothing applica- 
tions, position, and applying a suitable bandage to support the jaw-bone, 
BO as to co-operate with the rwluction.' 

5. The bone of the shoulder is dislocated downward I have ne' 
heard of any other mo<le. The parts put on the appearance of dial* 

I This paragraph ia abridged from gg 85, 86, 37, 88, Mfl of the work. On t 
ArtJuulatiutis. On the cuddis mentioned in this paragraph, see the editora oj 
Erotian. Eustiicliius, and FninUius, under axt'i ilhvlov, 

' Compare On the .\rticulations, g 15. 

'The contents o[ this paragntph are abridged Trom g 40 oF the work. On ti 
Articulations. 

'Tliis is an abrMgiuent of gg 30 and SI of tlie work. On the Articulations. 
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tinn forwanl, when the flesh about the joint is wasted ihiring consumption, 
as al»o seems to he the case with ciittle when in u state of Icunuess after 
winter.' Those persons are most liable to dislocations who are thin, 
slender, and have humidities about their joints without inflammation, for 
it knits the joints. Those who attempt to reduce and reetify disloeatious 
in osen, commit a blunder, as forgetting that the symptoms arise from 
the manner in which the ox uses the limb, and that the appearance is the 
Bame in it man who is in a similar condition, and forgetting also that 
Homer has said, that oxen are most lean at that season. In this disloca- 
tion, then, when not reduced, the [latient cannot perform any of those 
acts which others do. by raising the arm from the side. I have thus 
stated who are the persons most subject to this dislocation, and liow they 
are affected. In congenital dislocations the nearest bones are most 
shortened, as is the case with persons who are leenml-nrnied; the fore-arm 
less so, and tlie hand still less; the bones above are not affected. And 
the parts (near the seat of the injury) are most wasted in flesh; and this 
happens more especially on the side of the arm opposite the dislocation, 
and that during adolescence, yot in a somewhat less degree than in con- 
genital cases. The deep-seated suppurations occur most frequently to 
new-bom infants about the joint of the shoulder, and these produce the 
same consequences as dislocations.' In adults, the bones arc not so 
diminished in size, and justly, seeing that the.others will not increase as 
in tlio former case; but wasting of the flesh takes place, for it is increased, 
and is diminished every day, and at all ages, And attention sliould be 
paid to the force of habit, and to the symptom produced by the tearing 
away of the acromion, whereby a void is left, which makes people suppose 
tliat the humerus is dislocated. The head of the humerus is felt in the 
armpit, and the patient cannot raise his arm, nor awing it to this side and 
that, as formerly. The other shoulder shows the difference. Modes of 
reduction: — The patient himself having placed his fist in the armpit, 
pushes up the head of the humerus with it. and brings the hand forward 
to the breast. Anotlier: — Force it backward, so that you may turn it 
round. Another: — Apply your head to the aci-omion, and your bunds to 
the armpit, separate the head of the humerus (frwii the aide ?), and push 
the elbow in the opposite direction; or, instead of your knees, another 
person may turn aside the elbow, as formerly directed. Or, plate the 
patient on your shoulder, with the shoulder in his armpit. Or, with the 
beel, something Iwing inti-odnced to fill up the hollow of the armpit, and 
nsiiig the right foot to tlie right shoulder. Or, with a pestle. Or, with 

' The tangruag'e here would secni to imply that tlic diNloc'titJon in cattle is not 
real, but merely appai-ent See ^ S of thi; Aitlculalious, anil Ibe Annotiiliuns on 



' Every e:(perienccil (ihysiciun must have met v 
about a joint lins oc«asioit«U impnirmeat of it. 
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the step of a ladder. Or, by rotation made with piece of wood stretc 
below the arm. Treatment: — As to attitude, the arm placed by the s 
the hand and shoulder raJBed; the baiida^ng and adjustment of the pari 
while in this attitude. If not reduced, the top of the slioulder becom<| 
attenuated.' 

6. When ths acromion is torn away, the appearance is the same as in 
dislocation of the shoulder; but there is no imjiedimeut, except that the 
bone does not return to its position. The figure should be the same as u 
dislocation, lK)th as regards Liandaging and suspendiug the limb, 
bandaging according to rule.' 

T. "When jNtrtial displacement (mib-hiTation ?) takes place at the elbi 
either inside or ontaide, but the siiarp |x>int (olea-anoii?) remains in th| 
cavity of tlic liumerus, make extension in a straight line, and posh I 
projecting parts backward and to the sides.' 

8. In complete dislocations t« either side, make extension while t 
arm is in the [wsition it is put in to be bandaged for a fracture, for tbdl 
the rounded part of the elbow will not form an obstacle to it, Disloc 
tion most commonly takes place inward. The ytatts are to he adjustcfl t 
aeparatitig the bones as much as possible, so that the end of the humei 
may not come in contact with the olecranon, but it is to be carried up aai 
turned round, and not forced in a straight line; at the same time tlii 
opposite sides are to he pushed together, and the hones reduced to th« 
place.' In these cases rotation of the elbow co-operates; that is to sajS 
turning the arm Into a state of supination and pronation; eo much for~ 
the reduction. With regard to the attitude in which it is to be put. — the 
hand in to \te placed somewhat higher than the elbow, and the arm fay 
the side: this position suits with it when slung from the neck, is e 
borne, is its natural position, and one adapted for ordinary purj 
unless callus form improperly: the callus soon forms. Treatment: — ^ 
bandages according to the common rule for articulations, and the poinl 
of the eibow is to be included in the bindage.' 

i). The elliow, when iuxateil, induces the most serious consequence 
fevers, pain, nausea, vomiting of pure bile: and tliis especially in disloc 
tions backwan), from pressure on the nerve which occasions numbnea 
next to it is dislocation forward. The treatment is the same. 
redaction of dislocation backward is by extension and adaptation: 
symptom of this variety, loss of the power of extension; of dislocatioi 



' This descnption of the symptoms and treatmeat of dislocation at t 
shoulder- joint is abridged from g 1-18 of the work. On the Articulations. 

■ This is an abi-idg'ment ot g 14 ot the work. On the Articulations. 

'This Is a repetition of g 17 of the work, On the Articulations. 

'The meaning in tliis passage seeniH very equivociil. See Littr^, and o 
Ai^gunient to the work, On the Articulations. 

*Thia is a. repetition of g 18 of Uie work. On the ArticulationR. 
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forward, loss of the power of flexion. In it a hard bftU is to he placed 
in the bend of the elbow, and the fore-arm is to be bent over this while 
BuddcQ extension is made. ' 

10. DiastaeiB of the bones may be recognized by examining the part 
where the vein which rima along the arm divides.' 

11. In these cases callUB is Bpeedily formed. In congenital dislocations, 
the bones below the seat of the injury are shorter than natural; in this 
case, the greatest shortening is in the nearest, namely, those of the fore- 
arm; second, those of the hand; third, those of the fingers. The arm 
and shoulders are stronger, owing to the nourishment which they receive, 
and the other arm, from the additional work it has to perform, is still 
more strong. The wasting of the flesh, if the dislocation was outward, 
is on tlie inside; or if otherwise, on the side opposite the dislocation." 

12. In dislocation at the elbow, whether outward or inward, exten- 
sion is to he made with the fore-arm at right angles to the arm; the arm 
is to be suspended by a sliawl passetl through the armpit, and a weight is 
to be attached to the extremity of the elbow; or force is to be applied 
with the hands. The articular extremity being properly raised, the parts 
are to be adjusted with the palms of the hands, as in dislocations of the 
hands. It is to be bandaged, suspended in a sling, and placed, while in 
this attitude.' 

13. Dislocations backward are to be rectified with the palms of the 
hands along with sudden extension. These two acts are to be performed 
together, us in other cases of the kind. In dislocation forward, the arm 
is to bend around a ball of cloth, of proper size, and at the same time 
replaced. ' 

14. If the displacement he on the other side both these operations are 
to be performed in effecting the adjustment of the arm. With regard to 
the treatment, — the (josition and the bandaging are the same as in the 
other CAses. For all these cases may be reduced by ordinary distention.' 

15. With regard to the modes of reduction, some act upon the princi- 
ple of carrying the one ])iece of bone over the other, some by extension, 
and some by rotation: these last consist in rapidly turning the arm to thia 
side and that.' 

m. The joint of the hand is dislocated inward or outward, but most 
frequently inward. The symptoms are easily recognized; if inward, the 
patient cannot at all bend his fingers, but if outward, he cannot extend 



' This is copied from § 19 ot the work. On the ArticulatioTW. 

* This ia literally copied rroin ^ 30 of the work, Oa the Articulations. 
*This is taken from §ai of Die work, On tlic Articulatioos. 

* This ia taken Irom jj 22 of the woi'k, On the Articulations, 
'This is copied from § 2fi ot tlie work, On the Articulations, 
■This is taken fniiu ^ 24 or tiie work, On the Arlioulatjons. 
'' This is the same as g ^ of the work, (Jii tlie Artieulutions. 
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tliem. Reduction: — By placing the fingers ftlKJve a table, extendOQ i 
covmter-exU-nsion are to be made by assistunce, while, with the palm < 
the hand or the heel on the projecting bone, one presBes forward, and^l 
from behind, upon the other bone, and lays some soft substance on it;:^ 
and, if the dislocation be above, the baud ib to be turned into a state oCl 
pronation; or, if backward, into a state of supination. The treatnieat,| 
is to be conducted with bandages." 

17. The whole hand is dislocated either inward, or outward, but^ 
especially inward, or to this side or that. Sometimes the epiphysis is 
displscod, and sometimes thert> is diqtlaceraent (diaslasis) of the one 
bone from the other. Powerful extension is to be made in this case; uud 
the projecting part is to be pressed upon, an^l counter- pressure made on J 
the opposite side: both modes being performed at tlie same time, bothi 
backward and laterally, either with the hands on a table, or with thafl 
heel. These accidents g^ve rise to serious consequences and deformltiesja 
but in time the parts get so strong as to admit of being used. The treat-'fl 
ment consists of bandages comprehending the hand and forO'STm, andifl 
splints are to be applied as far as the tingers; wJien put in splints, thejS 
are to bo more frequently loosed than in fractures, and more copiotufl 
afTusions of water are to be used.' V 

18. In congenital diblocations the hand becomes shortened, and thsfl 
atrophy of the flesh is generally on the side opposite the dislocation. JuM 
the adult the bones remain of their proper size.' I 

19. The symptoms of dislocation of the finger are ob\'toue, and nee^lfl 
not bo described. This is the mode of reduction: — By stretching in im 
straight line, and making pretisuro on the projecting jiart, and countervfl 
pri^sure, at the op|H)site side, on the other. The proper treatments 
consists in the application of bandages. When not reduced, tlie porGS 
unite by callus outside of the joints. In congenital dislocations, and ikfl 
those which occur during adolescence, the bones below the dislocation ai^| 
shortened, and the flesh is wasted principally on the aide opposite to thn 
dislocation; in the adult the bones remain of their proper size,' h 

20. Dislocation at the hip-joint occurs in four modes, inward moflM 
frequently, outward next, the others of equal fnxiuency. The symptoroB^ 
— The common, a comparison with the sound leg. The peculiar symp~l 
toms of dislocations inward; the head of the bone is felt at the jicrineamffl 
the patient cikunot bend his leg as formerly; the limb appears elongated^fl 
and to a great extent, unless yon bring both limbs into tlie middle space ■ 
between them in making a comparison of them; and the foot and thsfl 
knee are inclined outward. If the dislocation has taken place from birthfV 

■ Tliin is the siunv as g 30 of the work, On tlio ArliculalioDs. ■ 

• This in token Ii-om g 27 o( the work, On Hip Allien lolions. I 

• Ttiis h tlic same as ^ 3H iit the work. On Uie AiliculationB. ■ 

• This is taken Trom g 29 of the work. On Uie Articulations. I 



or during one's growth, the t)iigh is shortened, the 1^ less so, and the 
othcra according to the same ruie; tlie fleshy parts are atrophied, ospooi- 
ally on the outside. Sucli persons are afraid to stand ereot, and crawl 
along on the sound limb; or, if compelled, they walk with one or two 
staves, and bear up the affected limb; and the smaller the hmb so much 
the more easily do they walk. If the accident happens to adults the bones 
remain of their proper size, but the flesh is wasted, as formerly described; 
the patients walk in a wriggling manner, like osen ; they are bent 
toward the flank, and the buttock on the uninjured side is prominent; 
for the uninjured limb must necessarily come below tliat it may support 
the body, whilst the other must be carried out of the way, as it cannot 
supjioit the body, like those who have an ulcer in the foot. They poise 
the body by means of a staff on the sound side, and grasp the affected 
limb with the hand above the knee so as to carry the body in shifting 
from one place to another. If the parts below the hip-joint bo used, the 
bones below are less atropliied, but the flesh more.' 

21. The symptoms and attitudes in dialocatiou outward are the oppo- 
site, and the knee and foot hicline a little inward. When it is congenital, 
or occurs during adolescence, the bones do not grow properly: according 
to the same rule, the bone of the hip-joint is somewhat higher than 
natural, and does not grow proportionally. In those who Irnvu frequent 
dislocations outward, without inflammation, the limb is of a more hnmid 
(flabby ?) temperament than natural, like the thumb, for it is the part 
most frequently dislocated, owing to its conflguration; in wliat persons 
the dislocation is to a greater or less extent; and in what persons it is 
more difficultly or easily produced; in what there is reason to hope that 
it can be speedily reduced, and in what not; and the remedy for this; 
and in what cases the dislocation frequently happens, and treatment of 
this. In dislocation outward from birth, or during adolescence, or from 
disease, (and it liappens most frequently from disease, in which case there 
is sometimes exfoliation of the bone, but even where there is no exfolia- 
tion,) the patients experience the same symptoms, but to an inferior de- 
gree to those in dislocations inward, if properly managed so that in walk- 
ing they can put the whole foot to the ground and lean to either aide. 
The younger the patient is, the greater care should be bestowed on him; 
when neglecl«d, the case gets worse; when attended to, it improves; and, 
although there be atrophy in all parts of the limb, it is to a less extent. 

■22. Wlien there is a dislocation on both sides, the affections of the 
bones are the same; the flesh is well developed, except within, the nates 
}n<otmde, the thighs are arched, unless there be spfaacelus.* If there be 



'This IB mostly condensed from §g 01 and 53 or tlie work, On the Articulo- 
nu. 
' That is to say, unless Ute case proceed from disease of the bone. 
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nurYiitum of ttw spine above tbe htp-jautr tlie ptdento enjoy good hr«titi, 
but llic Iwly iIm« dM grow, with tbe exccptkn of tbe bcwL' 

2U. 'Vh<* tymiyUmu o< dadoeatioB ba^vud biv: — ^The partB bi<bt« 
II more empty, biiliinii tber {votnd^ tbe foot itnigfaL, Aexkn impoadbfo, 
eiwpt with pain, extenmm laat of ftU: in tbe«e tbe Itinb is efaortenrd. 
The; can nvitliCT eztead tbe Itmb at tbe faun, nor at the grohi. nnkse it 
' Ih! rniicli rsucd, nor can ther bend it. . Tbe appemuMt joint, in most 
i| oaMM, t«ki'« the lead: this is oommoa in joints, nems, mnecJee, intMtinee, 
utvri, nnd other parts. There the bone of tbe hip-jmnt is carried back- 
vard to the natM, and oa that acooont it is ehortmed, and beeaoae tba 
patient oannol extend it TbeSech trf tbe whole leg ia wasted in all caaee, 
I in wliicli moat, and to what extent, bas been alreadr stated. £t»7 part 
of the body which performs its fonctioaal work is strong, but, if inactire, 
I it gets into a bad condition, nnlees its inactintv arise from fatigne, fever, 
or tnllaramation. And in di^lofwtions ontward, tbe limb is ehortened, 
becau8o the bone is lodged in flesh which yields: bnt, in dislocations in- 
ward, it ie longer, becaiue the bon« is lodged on a projecting bone. 
[ AdultA, then, who have this dtslocatioo nnrednced, are beni at the groins 
j in walking, and the oiber ham is flexed: they wareeiy reach the ground 
' with the ball of tbe fool: they grufp tiie limb witlt the hand, and walk 
I withont a staff if they choose: if tliv staff be too long, their foot cannot 
j reach the ground, — if they wish to reach the groniid, they must use a 
I short Btaff. There is wasting of the flesh in ca^es attended with pain; 
and the inclination of the 1^ is forward, and the sound 1^ in proportion. 
In congenital caseR, or when in adolescence, or from disease, the bone is 
dislocated (under what circumstances will be explained afterward), the 
limb is )Nkrliculnrly impaired, owing to the nerres and jointa not being 
oiorcistnl, and the knee is impaired for the reasons stated. These per- 
sons, keeping the limb bent, walk with one staff or two. But the sotind 
limb it in ^khI flesh from usige.* 

-4, In dinlcM'iilione forward the symptoms are the apposite: a vacuity 
bvhiml, H proluk'rniiot' before: .fif all motions they can least perform flex- 
ion, and extenoioii Ix-^st; the foot is straight, the limb is of the projter 
lengtJk at the heel; iit its extremity the foot a little tamed up; they are 
WpociHlly jittineil at first: of all these dislocations retention of urine oc- 
pun nioMl. rrc'i|iu'ntly in this variety, because the bone is lodged among 
ttn]M]rtJtiil nerve*. The fore jwrts are stretched, do not grow, are diseased, 
|U)d iin> nhruixiouM to premature decay: the back parts are wrinkled. In 
^M iBKRK of lulultn, they walk erect, resting merely on the heel, and tliis 
Hv»y '111 dwideiUy if they cjiu take great stsps: but they drag it along; the 

iTliHiWiUuilniif this iiiitl the preceding paragraph are mostly condensed fifom 
If Ml Aft, M uf lliK work. On the Articulations. 

<Tlln itinlontii ot lliuae two |)aragi'apbs on dislocutiua backward are con- 
MmhI troin M ^^t M of the work, On tlie Articulations. 
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iraetiDg is leaet of all in thia variety of dialocation, owing to their being 
able to iiae the limb, but the wasting is most behind. The wliole limb 
being straighter thiin natural they stand in need of a staff on the affected 
side. When the dislocation is congenital, or has occurred during ado- 
lescence, if properly managed, the patient has the use of the limb as well 
as adults (otherwise?) have of it. But, if neglected, it is shortened and 
extended, for in Bnch cases the joint is generally ankylosed in a straight 
position. The diminution of the bones, and wasting of the fleshy parts, 
are analogous.' 

35. In redaction — the eitension of the thigh is to be powerful, and 
the adjustment what is common in all such cases, with the hands, or a 
board, or a lever, which, in dislocations Inward, shonid be round, and in 
dislocations outward, flat; but it is mostly applicable in dislocations out- 
ward. Dislocations inward are to be remedied by means of bladders, ex- 
tending to the bare part of the thigh, along with extension and binding 
together of the limbs. The patient may be suBpended, with his feet a lit- 
tle separated from one another, and then a person inserting his arm with- . 
in the affected limb, is to suspend himself from it, and perform extension 
and readjustment at the same time; and this method is sufficient in dis- 
locations forward and the otiiers, but least of all in dislocations backward, 
A board fastened under the limb, like the board fastened below the arm 
in dislocations at the shoulder, answers in dislocations inwanl, but less 
80 in the otiier varieties. Along with extension you will use pressure 
either with the foot, the hand, or a board, especially in dislocations for- 
ward and backward,' 

26. Dislocations at the knee are of a milder character than those of 
the elbow, owing to the compactness and regularity of the joint; and 
hence it is more readily dislocatcil and reduced. Dislocation generally 
takes place inward, but also outward and backward. The methods of re- 
duction are — by circumflexion, or by rapid excalcitration, or by rolling a 
fillet into a ball, placing it in the bam, and then letting the patient's body 
suddenly drop down on his knees: this mode applies best in dislocations 
backward. Dislocations backward, like those of the elbows, may also bo 
reduced by niotlerate extension. Lateral dislocations may be reduced by 
circumflexion or excalcitration, or by extension {but this is most applica- 
ble in dislocation backward), but also by moderate extension. The adjust- 
ment is what is common in all. If not reduced, in dislocations backward, 
they cannot bend the leg and thigh upon one another, but neither t^an 
they do this in the others except to a small extent; and the fore parts of 
the thigh and leg are wasted. lu dislocations inward they are bandy- 

1 The contents of thjti paragraph are condensed from gg 59, 00 of the work, On 
the AiticulatioDs. 

• This paragraph is made up from § 70 and other piiragraplis of the work, On 
the Articulations. 
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legged, and the external parts are atropliicd. But, in dislocations oi 
ward, they incline more outward, but arc Icsa lami<, for the body is ro^ 
ported on the thicker bone, and the inner parts are wasted. The conse- 
quences of u congenital dislocsation, or one occurring during adoleBcenoe, 
are analogous to the rule formerly laid down.' 

27. Dislocations at the ankle-joint require strong extension, either 
with the liands or some such means, and adjustment, which at the same 
time effects both acta; this is common in all casea." 

28. Dislocations of the bones of the toot are to be treated like 
of the hand.' 

29. Dislocations of the bones connected with the leg, if not redui 
whether occurring at birth or during adolescence, are of the same char- 
acter as those in the hand.' 

30. Persons who, in jumping from a height, have pitched on the 
heel, BO as to occasion diastasis (separation) of the bones, eochjmoais of 
the reins, and contusion of the nerves, — when these symptome are very 
violent, there is danger that the parts may sphacelate, and give trouble 
to the patient during the remainder of his life; for these bones are so con- 
structed as U) slij) past one another, and the nerves communicate together. 
And, likewise, in cases of fraetuTO, either from an injur}' in the leg or 
thigh, or in paralj-sis of the nerves connected with these parte, or, when 
in any other case of confinement to bed the heel, from neglect, becomes 
blaekened, in all these cases serious effects result therefrom. Homotiraes, 
in addition to the sphacelus, very acute fevers supervene, attended wi) 
hiccup, tumors, aberration of intellect, and speedy death, along 
lividity of the large blood-vessels, and gangrene. The symptoms of 
exacerbationsare these: if the ecohymosis, the blackened parts, and tboee 
around them, be somewhat hard and red. and if lividity be combined with 
the Iiardness, there is danger of mortification; but, if the jwrts are sub- 
livid, or even very livid and diffused, or greenish and soft, these symp- 
toms, in all such cases, are favorable. The treatment consists in the ad- 
ministration of hellebore, if they bo free from fever, but otherwise, they 
are to have axyglyky for tlrink, if required. Bandaging,— agreeably to 
the rule in other joints; but this is to be attended to also, — the Imndages 
should be numerous, and softer than usual; compression less; more water 
tham usual to be used in the affusions; to be applied especially to the he^ 
The same object should be sought after in the position as in the ham 
ing, namely, tliat the humors may not be determined to the heel; the 



■ The subsUince of what is here said on dislocations al the knee, is taken froos J 
$ 8S of Ihe work, On the Ailiculations. and g 87 of the work, oa Fractures. 

' See On the Articulations, g 83 ; and on Fractures, g 13, 

■ See on the Articulations, g 84, 
*Ibid, ; 








to be wel] liutl etiould have the heel higher than the knee. Splints not 
to beased.' 

3L When the foot is dislociited, either alone, or with the epiphysis, 
the dMplacement U more apt to be inward. If not reduced, in the course 
of time the parts of the Iiips, thi^h, and leg, opposite this dislocation, 
become attenuated. Redaction: — As in dialociition at the wrist: but tlie 
eitension requires to be very powerful. Treatment: — Agreeably to the 
rule laid down for the other joints. Leas apt to !>e followed by seriouB 
conreqiienc«8 than the wrist, if kept (iniet. Diet restricted, aa being in 
an inactive state. Those occurring at birth, or during adolescence, ob- 
aerrethe rule formerly stateil.' 

'i'i. With regard to slight congenital dislocatione, some of them can 
i* rectified, especially club-foot. Tiiero is more than one variety of club- 
foot. The treatment consists in motleling the foot like u piece of wa:^: 
»pplyitig resinous cerate, and numerous bandages; or a sole, or a piece of 
lead is to he bound on, but not upon the bare skin; the adjustment and 
uttitudra to corres})ond. ■ 

33. If the disloc;ited bones cause a wound in the skin, and protrude, 
il ia better to let them alone, provided on ly they are not allowed tn Imng, 
nor are compresseiL The treatment consists in applying pitched cerate, 
orcompresses dipped in hot wine (for cold is had in all such cases), and 
Wrtain leaves; but in winter unwashed wool may be applied as a cover to 
tbtfpart: neither cataplasms nor bandaging; restricted diet. Cold, great 
jteight. compression, violence, reslricte<l ^wsition, all such are to be ac- 
cimnted as fiital measures. When treated moilerately {they esf-^ipe), 
maimed and deformed; for, if the (.Uslocation be at the ankle, tlie foot is 
dniBTi upward, and, if elsewhere, according to the same rule. The Imnes 
do not readily exfoliate; for only small portions of them are denuded, and 
tiiey heal by narrow cicatrices. The danger is greatest in the greatest 
Jointa, and those highest up. The only chance of recovery is, if they are 
Hot reduced, except at the fingers and liand, and in these eases the dan- 
pr should he announcetl beforehand. Attempts at reduction to be made 
tai tha first or second day; or, if not accomplished then, un the tenth, by 
Do meunson the fourth. Reduction by levers. Treatment: — As in in- 
juries of the bones of the head, and the part is to be kept hot; and it 
is Ixjtter to give hellebore immediately after the parts have been reduwil, 
With regard to the other bones, it should bo well known, tluit, if replaced, 
death will be the consequence; the more surely and expeditiously, the 
plater the articulation, and the more high its situation. Disloattion of 

The contents oF this pai'ugraph itre copied alniost word for word from g 86 of 
tiie work, On the Articulations. 

This is literally taken from g 87 of the work, Oa the Articulations. 

This is a. very brief abstract of the contectA ol g 63 of the work, On tlie Arti- 
dilatioDs. 
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• attended with spasm (totanua) and gangrono; and if, upon its 

d, an^^ of these symptoms come on, the chance of recovery, 

• any chance, is in displacing it anew; for s|iaemB do not ariso 

, bnt from tension of the parts.' 

M. EscJHon. either of articular bones or of pieces of bones, when not 

M^ ap in the body, but about tiie foot or tbe hand, is geuenilly followed 

ly neorerj, unlesa the patient die at oneu from deliquium animi. Treat- 

MMit; — A» in injuries of the head; warmth.' 

85. Spluicelus of the fleshy parts is produced by the tight compression 
of bleeding wounds, and by pressure in the fractures of bones, and by 
blackming, arising from bandages. And in those cases in which a 
portion of the thigh or arm, both the bones and the flesh drop off, many 
recover, the case lieing less dangerous than many othen^. In cases, then, 
cminectod with fracture of the bouos, the separation of the flesh quickly 
talcMi place, hut the separation of the bone, at the boundary of its deiiuded 
part, it slower iu taking place. But the parts below the seat of the 
injury, and the sound portion of the body, are to be previously taken 
^gnj (for they die previously), taking care to avoid producing pain, for 
^btfuium animi may occasion death. The bone of the thigh iu such a 
4Bae came away on the eightieth day, but the leg was removed on the 
twentieth day. The bones of the log, in a certain case, came away at tho 
middle of the sixtieth day. In these cases the separation is quick or alow, 
acixirding to the compression applied by the physician. When the cotn- 
pressioQ is gently applied the bones do not drop off at all, neither are 
they denuded of flesh, but tbe gangrene is confined in the more superfi- 
cial ]ttrte. The treatment of such cases must he undertaken; tor most 
t /l them are more formidable in appearance than in reality. The treat- 
HJnit should be mild, but, with a restricted diet; liemorrhiigee and cold 
^b« to Iw dreaded; the position, bo as that the limb may he inclined 
apward, and afterward, on account of the purulent abscess, horizontally, 
or Much as may suit with it. In such cases, and in mortifications, there 
are, usually, about the crisis, hemorrliages and violent diarrboeaB, which, 
however, only last for a few days: tlie patients do not lose their appetite, 
nwiilicT are they feverish, nor abonid they be put upon a reduced diet* 

30. Displacement of the spine, if inward, threatens immediate death, 
att^idod with retention of urine and loss of sensibility. Outward, tho 
aeadmt is free from most of these bad effects, much more bo than where 
Uwre ia merely concussion without displivcentent: the effects in the former 
■law being confined to tbe spot affected, whereas in the latter they aro 
further communicated to the whole body, and are of a mortal cliaracter. 
in like manner, when the ribs are fractured, whether one or more, pro- 

' Th la is coiideii»e<l tram ^ B3~T of Uie work, On the Articulations. 
■ Ham S SB o( the work. On tlie Articulations. 
^ *Thl* la I'onilenscd from ^ 69 of the work. Ou the ArticulatioDS. 
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vided there be no splinters, there is mrely fever, spitting of blood, and 
epIiaccluH, and ordinary treatment without evacuaticii will suffice, pro- 
Tided there be no fever; — bandaging, according to rule; dud the callus 
forms in twenty days, the lx)ne l>eing of a porous nature. But in caseB 
of contusion, tuberclea form, along with cough, suppurating sores, and 
Bphttcelua of the ribs, for nerves from all the jtarts run along each rib. 
In many of these cases hsemoptysis and empyema also take place. The 
management of this case consists in careful treatment, bandaging accord- 
ing to rule, diet at first restricted, but afterward more liberal, quiet, 
silence, position, bowels, and venereal matters regulated. Even when 
there is no spitting of blood, these contnaions are more painful than tract- 
nres, and are more subject ia time to relapses; and when any mucous 
collection ia left in the part, it makes itaelf be felt in disorders of the 
body. Treament:— burning, when the bone is affected, down to the 
lione, but not touching tlie bono itself; if in the intercostal ejiace, the 
burning must not extend through it, nor be too superficial. In ^bacelua 
of the ribs, tents are to be tried, all other particulars will be stated after- 
ward: but they should be learned by sight rather than by words, namely, 
food, drink, heat, cold, attitude; medicines, dry, liquid, red, dark, white, 
sour, for the ulcers, and so with regard to the diet.' 

37. Displacements {of fhe vertebriE) from a fall rarely admit of being 
rectilied, and those above the diaphr^m arc most difficult to rectify. 
When the accident happens to children, the body does not grow, with the 
exception of the legs, the arms, and head. Excurvation, in adults, 
speedily relieves the individual from the disease he is laboring under, but 
in time it renews its attack, with the same symptoms as in children, but 
of a lesH serious nature. Some individuals have borne this affection well, 
and have turned out to be brawny and^t. But few of them have lived 
to the age of sixty. Lateral curvatures also occur, the proximate cause of 
■which is the attitudes iu which these persons lie. These cases have their 
prognostics accordingly. 

38. The rule for the reduction and adjustment: — The axle, t)ie lever, 
the wedge, pressure above; ' the axle to separate, the lever to push aside. 
Keduction and adjustment are to be accomplished by forcible extension, 
tlie parts being placed iu such a position as will facilitate the conveying of 
the displaced bone over the extremity of the Ijone from which it was 
displaced: this is to be accomplished either with the hands, or by sus- 
pension, or axles, or turned round something. With the hands this is to 
be effected properly, according to the structure of the parts. In the case 
of the wrist and elbow, the parts are to be forced asunder, at the wrist in 
the line of the elbow, and the elbow with the fore-arm at a right angle 

' This and the next paragraph are taken pailiy from g 41 of the work. On t)ie 
'ArUculations, an I partly from the three foilowiiig paragraphs ot Ibe same book. 
'See On Fractures, g 31. 
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«|||( III* Rmt, M whcu it is eusppixl^ in « ding- Wbni wv mnt to 
wmtiilw lUt* Ikrotruding bones, and force tium iatu pUoe. in Uie caae of 
lt*p lltiMi>rtt. IIk' tow. or the wrist, tin proper sepHrtMM my be nade bjr 
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gomewhat OB a lerer. In certain oaaaioiis a piece of wood is ref[uircrl, 
hich is inserted into a hole acoopeil out of the wall; the other end of it 
is then to be pressed down, something moderately soft being placed under 
it.' 

In those cases where the bone of the palate has exfoliated, tlie 
nose sinks in its middle. In contnsiona of the hi'ad without a wound, 
either from a fall, a fraotorc, or presaure. in certain of these cases acrid 
humors descend from the head to the tliroat, and from the wound in the 
to the liver and thigh." 

). The symptoms of suh-lnxations and luxations, and where, and 
how, and how much these differ from one another. And the cases in 
which the articular cavity has been broken off, and in which the ligament 
lias been torn, and in which the epiphysis hau been broken off; and in 
■which, and how, when the limb consists of two bones, one or both are 
broken: in consequence of these the dangers, chances in which bad, and 
when the injuries will result in death, and when in recovery. Wluit cases 
are to be reduced or attempted, and when, and which, and when not; 
the hopcB and dangers tn these cases. Which and when congenital dis- 
locations are to be undertaken: the parts in a state of growth, the parts 
fully grown, and why sooner, or slower: and why a part Ixjcomes maimed, 
and how, and how not: and why a certain part is atrophied, and where, 
and how, and in what cases to a less extent. And why fractured parts 
unite sooner or slower, how distortions and callosities form, and the remedy 
for them. In what cases there are external wounds, either at first or 
afterwards: in what fnicturcs the bones are shortened, and in what not: 
in what cases the fractured bones protrude, and when they protrude 
most: in what cases dislocated bones protrude. That physicians are 
deceived, and by what means, in what they see, and in what they devise, 
regarding affections, and regarding cures. Established rules with regard 
to bandaging: preparation, presentation of the [lart, extension, adjust- 
ment, friction, bandaging, suspension and placing of the limb, attitude, 
eeaaons, diet. The most porous parts heal fastest, and vice versd. Dis- 
tortions, where the bones are crooked. Flesh and tendons wasted on the 
side of the dislocation. The force used in reduction to be applied at as 



The contents of this paragraph are taken From various parte of the works. On 
Fractures, and On the Articulations, but more esp«.>ci ally from g 47 of the latter. 

* The greater \yaxt of this paragraph is toundetl on tlie work. On Injuries of the 
Head. See Epidem. iv., 19, and vi.. 3, for the cases of exfoliation of the bones ot 
&e nose. These are evidently cBaen ot malignant sloughiD^ about the mouth on J 
nose, connected no doubt with the pestilential constitution then prevalent The 
notice of tliis alfection, given in the Sixth Book, is to this effect: " In Uiose casM 
in which the bone of the palate exfoliates, tlie middle ot the nose sinks down; but 
b those in which the sloughing is about the tt^etli, the ridge is Battened." At 
£pid. iv., the case- is related more circumstaatially. 
Vol. U.— 12. 
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great a distance as possible from the seat of the displacement. Of neires 
(ligaments ?], those which are in motion and in humidity {fiabbijf) are of 
a yielding nature; those that are not, less bo. In every dislocation the 
most speedy reduction is best. Reduction not to be made while the 
ptitient is in a febrile state, nor on the fourth or fifth day; and least of 
all. in those of the elbow, and all cases which induce torpor; the soonest 
the best, provided the inflammatory stage be avoided. Parta torn asunder, 
whether nerves, or cartilages, or e]iiphy8es, or parts separated at sym- 
physes, cannot possibly be restored to their former atat«; but caIIus ia 
quiekly formed in most cases, yet the use of the limb Is preserved. Of 
luxations, those nearest the extremities are least dangerous. Those joints 
which are most easily dislocated are tlio least subject to inflammation. 
Those which have been least inflamed, and have not been subjected to 
after-treatment, are moat liable to be dislocated anew. Extension should 
be made in the jtositiou most calculated to enable the one bone to clear 
the extremity of the other, attention being paid to configuration and 
place. Adjustment to be made in tlie direction of the displacement: to 
push the displaced limb straight backwanl and sideways. Parts suddenly 
drawn aside are to be suddenly drawn back by a rotatory motion. Articu- 
lations wliich have been oftenest dislocated arc the most easily reduced; 
the cause is the conformation of the nerves {ligaments f) or of the bones; 
of the ligaments that they are long and yielding; and of the hones, the 
shallowness of the articular cavity, and roundness of the head [of the 
bone that enters it]. Usage, by its friction, forms a new socket. Tho 
cause — tho disposition, and habit, and age. A part somewhat mucous is 
not subject to inflammation.' 

41. In those cases where there are wounds, either at first, or from pro- 
trusion of the bonea; or afterward, from pruritiis, or irritation; in the 
latter case you are immediately to unloose the bandages, and liaving 
applied pitched cerate to the wound, bandage the limb, placing the head 
of the roller upon the wound, and proceeding otherwise as if there were 
no wound in the case; for thus will the swelling be reduced as much aa 
possible, and the wound will suppurate most quickly, and the diseased 
parts will separate, and when it becomes clean the wound will most 
quickly heal. Splints are not to be applied to the place, nor is it to be 
bound tight. Proceed thus when no large bonea exfoliate, but not in th 
latter case, for then there is great suppuration, and the same treatment 
is not apphcable, but the parts require to be exposed to the air on account 
of the abscesses. In such cases when? the bones protrude, and whether 
reduced or not, bandaging is not befitting, but distention is to be prac- 
ticed by means of rolls of cloth, made like those used ui^on shackles; one 
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Wis to U> placed at the ankle, and the otlicr at the knee; they are 

Uttcned toward the leg, soft, strong, and having rings; and roils 

made of cornel, and of a proper length aud thickneBs are to Ims adjusted to 

them, 8o na to keep the parts distended ; and straps, attached to both extrem- 

iticB, are to be inserted into the rings, bo that the extremities being fixed 

into the rolls, may effect distention.' Treatment: — Pitched cerate, 

I in a hot statt^j^the attitudes, position of the foot and hip; regulated diet. 

I Tlie bones wiffch have protruded through the skin are to bo rejilaced the 

f same day, or next; not on the fourth or fifth, but when the swelling has 

I subsided. Reduction is to be performed with levers; when the bone does 

not present any place upon which the lever can rest, a portion of the part 

which prevents this is to be sawed off. But the denuded parts will drop 

off, and the limb become shortened." 

, Dislocations at the joints are to a greater and less extent. Those 
. tliat are to a less extent are the most easily reduced; those that are to a 
I greater extent occasion lesionsof the iKines, of the ligaments, of the joints, 
I ol the fleshy parts, and of the attitudes. The thigh and arm resemble 
r one another very much in their dislocations.' 

'This method of treating' fractures by continued ilLstentioD ia abridged fi-otu 
{fractures, § iJO. See also the figures at th(! end of this volume. 

' This is condensed from various parts of the work, On Fractures. 

' The opinions here expressed occur both in the treatise on Fnu^tures, and in 

e work On tlie Articulations. The analogy between ttie joints of the upper 

[ and lower extremities is adverted to in ^^ 8, fl of the work, On Fractiu'es, and in 

I other parts of that work and the treatise. On the Articulations. See tlie note on 

f'i 18, Ou Fractures, 
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THE ARGUMENT. 

We now come to the examinatiou of a work so ceiebrateO, that Suidas, 
who lived more than Beveiiteen centurieB after the time of Uippocrutes, 
and no doubt spoke the eslabliahed opinion of his age, does not heeitnte 
to pronounce it to bo " a performance BurpaEsing the geninsof man." In 
short it is a work which, from his own time down to within a very recent 
period, when ancient authority in medicine came to he unjustly discariled, 
was always looked upon as being one of the most important productions 
which have come down to us from antiquity. It haa been translated (I 
believe I may say) into all the learned languages on earth: into the Hebrew, 
Arabic, Latin, English, Dutch, Italian, German, and French lauguagesj 
it lias been commented upon from tlie earliest time down to the present 
day, by a whole host of commentators, some of whom are remarkable for 
their learning and practical acquaintance with their profession; and it has 
been published so frequently, and in eo many different forms, that the 
titles alone of the various editions occupy ten pages in the edition of Lit- 
tre, and still more in that of Kuhn. I sliall be readily believed, then, to 
bo sincere, when I state that it is with much diffidence that I approach 
this part of my task, more especially as every previous attempt to confer 
upon this great work its ]iroper position in the English literature of medi- 
cine has proved a complete failure. Of these insignificant translations into 
English I have already given some account in the Preliminary Discourse, 
and I shall now merely state in a few words the plan upon which I myself 
have proceeded. The work in question Ijeing remarkable for condensa- 
tion of thought and brevity of style, the necessity of some explanatory 
notes, in order to adapt the subject-matters to the tastes of modem read- 
ers, was felt by me to be so strong, that I resolved upon giving on each 
of the Aphorisms a brief commentary, tounde<l on a careful study of all 
the commentaries and annotations which I myself have had an opportu- 
nity of consulting. It will be seen that my commentaries are remarkably 
brief, when their bulk is contrasted with that of many of my predecessors; 
hut I may be [wrmitted to say in this place, that I shall feel much disap- 
pointed if it be found that I have not given u sufficient amount of illus- 
tration to render the understanding of all parts of the work an easy task 
to a careful reader. Illustrated in this manner, it is hoped that my 
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rcadere irill find no difficulty in comparing the views of otir author with 
those mt«t-tained by tli« profesBion at the present time. 

I have now to give a genera! exposition of the nature of the work, and 
a brief analysia of its conteutB. First, then, with regtird to the nature and 
Hcope of the present work: the three ancient commentators, Theophilus, 
Ueletins, and Stephunua,' have at) virtually given the same definition of 
what is "meant by an aplioriem, namely (to give a literal trauslation of 
their quaint language), that " it is a succinct saying, comprehending a 
complete statement," or, in other words, that it is " a saying poor in ex- 
pression, hot rich in sentiment." They say it ia called an aphorism be- 
cause (agreeably to the derivation of the word in Greek) " the thought in 
every instance is defined and distinctly separated from what goes before 
and succeeds it." Galen, in like manner, prououiices an aphorism to be 
'" a writing of great i>ower, comprehended in few words," that ia to say, 
in more modern language, that it is a writing remarkable for brevity and 
point." With regard to the scope and object of our author in this work, 
the same commentators do not hesitate to prononnce it to have been to 
embrace the heads of the whole Art and the operations of Nature, by 
which ie prol>iibly meant, to give an exposition in brief terms of all the 
principles of medicine, physiology, and physical philosophy; for the two 
latter branches of scieuce were generally held to be insefMirably connected 
witli the Art of medicine. Hence the work embraces many things relat- 
ing to the seasons, the risings of the stars, the nature of waters, the symp- 
toms of disease, and the modes of combating them. Stcphanus, in par- 
ticular, passes a high enlogium on the work, as being useful to the perfect 
scholar, and to the uninitiated, — to those who Imve been late in beginning 
their studies, and to those who have been famDiar with them from their 
youth, — to travelers, und to those who reside in cities, — to men of excel- 
lent parts, and to those of obtuse understanding, — to the enterprising and 
the indolent, — to persons whose knowledge is complete, as putting in 
mind summarily of those things which they formerly knew, and to those 
who are imperfect in knowledge, as giving them in a brief space what had 
been previously delivered to them in a diflfuse styie. 

Prom a careful examination of the work, it is not difficult to perceive 
that our author's object was to collect the conclusions to which his inves- 
tigations on various subjects had conducted him, or, in other wordB, to 
give in a genera! view all the grand results of his preceding inquiries. 
That the work in question was the production of his advanced age, is fre- 
quently stated by Galen," and, indeed, from the nature of it, we might 
confidently affirm, that no one could have written it but a person who 



' See the edition of their Scholia by Dlets% vol. ii, Beguuont, Prusa., 
•Comment. TV., in Diiet. Morb. Aciil. 
'See DeCrimbus. L, 8. 



hai] boen long familiarly acquainted vitli the phenomena of disease, and 
had mttturely reflected on all the various subjects to which the several books 
of AphorismB relate. A very considerahle portion of the sentences whicb 
occur in it are oidently taken from the treatises with whicli we liave 
been already occupied, especially " The Prognostics," " On the Articula- 
tions," and " On Airs, Waters, and Places." But here, on the outset, we 
are met with a puzzle, namely, how to account for the books of Aphor- 
isms containing many extracts from works we liave set down as being of a 
spurious nature ? Are these interpolations ? or, have these sentences been 
taken from the books of Aphorisms, and transferred to the other works 
in which they appear? These are questions, which it is much to he re- 
gretted that, in many instances, we liave no means of answering in a sat- 
isfactory manner. Indeed, it must bo a^lniitted that, with the most posi- 
tive evidence in favor of the general authenticity of the Aphorisms, it is 
unfortunately but too well ascertained that a certain portion of them are 
unquestionably inter]TOlations; and of a good many more it is often diffi- 
cult to pronounce whether tliey be genuine or not. With these draw- 
Ijacks, from which it is to bo lamented that few works which have de- 
scended to us from remote antiquity, are altogether exempt, we must pro- 
ceed to examine the book as we now possess it, and to give a succinct 
analysis of ite subject-matters. 

I must mention, however, in the first place, that the Aphorisms were 
differently divided by the commentators m ancient times. Thus, Sont- 
uus divided them into three sections, Uuffus into four, and Galen into 
seven. In modem editions they are usually divided into eight sections, 
but those contained in the last of them are generally admitted to be apocry- 
phal, with the exception of a few wliich luive been wldcd to the seventh 
section by Foes and Littri-. 



The work opens with a memorable Aphorism, in which the author 
strikingly contrasts the shortness of human lifo with the prolixity of Art; 
proclaims the necessity of prompt decision, while he states the diflSculty 
of forming a correct judgment, owing to the fallaciousness of medical ex- 
perience; and evinces his practical acquaintance with the business of the 
profession, by announcing that it is not sufficient for the physician to be 
prepared to do his duties himself, unless he disposes those who sur- 
round the patient to co-operate with him in the performance of his 
task (g 1). 

The following Aphorisms, down to the 20th, relate principally to die- 
tetics, or, at least, they bear more or less upon that subject. In the 2d, 
it is stated that, as in natural evacuations, if the discharges, whetlier up- 
ward or downward, be such as the system requires to get rid of, they do 
good, and are easily supported, but if otherwise, the contrary is the case; 
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BO the 8am« rnle applies to evapuatioiis produced bv tho odmiDiBtratioa 
of medicines. The next states the danger of too full and too spare a diet 
in the persons of tho Athletes, and hence follows the natural conclofflon, 
that a very full or very spure diet is equally dangerous in the case of con- 
valescents (§§ 3, 4, 5). The rulee of diet in diseases are next given witlt 
great precision; the propriety of using the sparest diet when tho disruse 
is at its acme, is stated; and in particular it is laid down as a general rule, 
that the administration of food is to be avoided at the stage of the exacer- 
hntions in intermittent fevers, attention, however, being paid to the 
strength of the patient, so that it may not be allowed to sink fur want of 
proper support. See §§ (i, 7, 8, 0, 10, 11. The symptoms by which tho 
exacerbations and remissions of fever miiy be judged of, are tersely bat 
distinctly stated in § 12. The system of diet best suiting tho diSoront 
^es, founded on the grand principle of the differences of tho innate or 
animal heat in youth and old age, are stated in g§ 13, 14, and the regi* 
men befitting the different seasons in g 15. In § 16 is announced the 
great principle upon which the regimen in acut«diBefl«es is to be regulated, 
namely, that a diluent diet, that is to say, a diet consisting principally of 
liquids, is the most suitable in all such cases. In the 17th, ISth, and 
19th are given some further directions with regard to the times of admin- 
istering food. One of the rules there laid down, deserves to be kept 
constant remembrance: " something is to be conceded to habit, to 
BOD, to country, and to age." 

The remaining Aphorisms in this section from the 2(Hh to the 25th, 
relate entirely to purging, the rules of which are here accurately laid 
down. One of them is most important, namely, that when the strength, 
permits, evacuation in certain cases should be carried the length of induo- 1 
ing deliquium animt. (See § 12.) I 

SECTION n. I 

The first eight Aphorisms of this section relate principally to the rule* I 
of prognosis, especially those regarding sleep, fiisUng, and repletion, %^M 
1-ti: then there are two relating to the effect of food in convalescence/ 1 
which leads to tho remark that when food does not recruit tho body, we I 
know that evacuation is required (g 8); and hence our author proceeds tol 
give directions about purgings (^§ 9, 10), and then he remarks upon tli»l 
mode of recruiting, which he recommends to be done with liquid foodl 
(g 11); and the consequences of allowing tho peccant humors to remain I 
in tho system are stated in § 13. Next follow two Aphorisms t^aching^ 
the crisis {§§ 13, 14): and afterward iugenions directions are given for de-fl 
termining whether an abscess in the throat or elsewhere, be of a loc^fl 
nature, or whether it affect the constitution (§ 15); then follow threftl 
Aphorisms regarding huuger and the iiilniinistnition of fooil in convalea*! 
cence (§§ IC, 17, 18); with an important udnoo as to the necessity of b(»«fl 
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ing cnutions in giving a prognoHis in a«Ht<i diseases (^ 19); in the neit 
(S :iO), is given a Btiviement, not very int<;lligible. regarding the condition 
of the bowels in youth und old age; then, ivfter a short uphorim, in which 
wine is declared to be the cure of hunger (^ 21), the author states the 
griind rule of all rational therapeutics, namely, that diseases are to be 
cured by their contraries (§22); three Aphorisms (§§ 23, 24, 25) then fol- 
low, relative to crises {the 26th, in which the combination of fever with 
spasms is stated, seems rather out of place); after tliis there are two 
Aphorisms, mlative to prognostics in febrile diseaaos (§§ 37, 28); the next 
two Aphorisms are devoted to the exposition of the times at which reme- 
dial meaauresare to be used in fevers, these are the beginningand decline, 
avoiding the acme (gg 29, 30); the two following (§§ 31, 32) relate to the 
regimen in convalescence; in the next, the importance of a sound intel- 
lect and good appetite in all diseases is stated (§ 33); the following one 
refers to prf^ostics, and states the comparative immunity from danger 
in diseases, when they are in accordance with ages, couetitutiona, and 
habits (g 34); the next one relates to the state of the hypochondrium in 
diseases, — a point in semeiology to which our author paid great attention 
(§ 35); in gg 36, 37, the deleterious effects of purgatives, when unseason- 
ably administered, are pointedly declared; in g 38, the propriety of con- 
sulting the pilate in laying down the rules of regimen is distinctly stated; 
the comparative effects of diseases on the old and young are given in § 39; 
and the danger of pectoral complaints in the old are stated in g 40. The 
danger attending sudden swoonings is proclaimed in g 41, and hence, natu- 
rally apoplexy, and the danger with which it is accompanied, form the 
subject of g 42; probably from some fancied connection between the sub- 
jects, the author next states the appearances from which one may jndgo 
whether or not a person who has been strangled may Ito resuscitated (§ 
43). The comparative degree of danger wlien disease attacks the fat and 
the lean is declared in § 44, The 45th relates to the influence which 
• changes of age, place, and circumstanccB have on epileptics. The 46th 
contains the announcement of an important principle in the natural treat- 
ment of diseases, namely, that a milder attack of pain is obscured by a 
more severe. The 47th embraces the symptoms which accomiiany the 
formation of pus in an abscess; in the 48th is stateil the well-known fact 
of the need of rest in all disorders of the body. The next four relate to 
changes, and the dangers attending them: the 49th proclaims the effect 
of habit in making the weak endure more than the strong; the 50th em- 
braces the same subject in a more comprehensive form: in the 51st the 
danger of sudden changes is depicted; and in the 52d, the medical prac- 
titioner is cautioned not to alter his plan of treatment without a suitable 
indication. The 53d is a repetition of the 20th, and the last proclaims 
the advantages of tailness in youth, and the disadv]inia<:es in old age. 
From tlie outline now given, it will be readily perceived that very im- 
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portant Riibjecte iu semeiologr, therapeiittcB, and prognostioB, are tonche^'l 
npon in this section, but tliat it is often difBcult to trace any connectionl 
between the different parts of which it ia compoBed. 

SECTION ni. 

This section, as is stated by Theophilus, the C'ommentator, ia princi- 
pally devoted to two subjects: the one being the temperature of the 
seasoimand the dieeaBOB^jonuected with them; and the other, the different 
ages and the disciiBeB peculiar to them. The first sixtoun relate almostJ 
entirely to the seaaoiiB, and the states of the weather, with the diseiUes tol 
which they give rise, and the constitutions beat and worst adapted tol 
particular seasons. The changes of the seasons, and the changes of the J 
weather in the different Beasons. aro declared to he the principal causes of 1 
disease. Autumn is held to be the raoat unhealthy of the seasona.. Tha I 
17th resumes the subject of the effects of the seasons in different states j 
of the health, and in the 18th, 19th, 20th, 3lBt, 32d, and 23d, the diseaaeal 
which prevail moat in particular seasons are enumerated. The remaining.) 
Aphorisms in this section are devoted to the consideration of the diseaaea 
peculiarly incident to certain jieriods of life. 

A large portion of the Aphorisms in this section are taken from the 
works " On Airs, Water, and Places," and " On HnmorB," that is to say, 
provided the latter V>e genuine, which ia not now generally admitted. If 
it IB not recognized to be genuine, wo must su])poae that the paraltel 
passages liave been transferred from the Aphorisms to the other work. 

eECTlON IV. 

A great portion of this section i-elateatosemeiology, but the first twenty-' 
one ApboriBmB arc restricted to tlio consideration of purginge, and the cir- J 
cumBtancea under which they are to be performed. In purgings, it i 
directed (§ 2) to eject only those humora which it is advantageous for the I 
system to get rid of. In Bummer the system is to be purged upward, and 1 
in autumn downward (§ 4); and during tlie great heat of the dog-daya,..f 
purgingB are to be entirely avoided (§ .^}; and many directions are givenll 
respecting the administration of the hellebores (§§ 13-16). 

From §§ 21-28), the prognostics founded on the alvino disohai^es are] 
given. The dangers attending the evacuations of black bile are atrongljrj 
stated in gg 22, 2H. 24. 

The 39th and 30th relate principally to crises. The 31st, 32d, andl 
33d contain a statement of the circumstances under which deposits opj 
abscesses take place on particular parts, and the marks by which they are ■ 
to be recognized. In the 34tb and 35th. two acute affections of the neck J 
are noticed in very striking, terms. The next thi'ee, namely, the 3 
3Ttb, and 3tith, are semeiotic, and relate to sweats. Ttie 3!)th and 40th '1 
are allied to them, and the same subject is resumed iu tlie 41st and 42d. | 
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Tlie 43d 44th, 4.jth, 46th, and 4Tth rplat« to remittent fevers and the 
usual termi nations and complications of fevers in general. The Aplior- 
isms from g§ 48-74 all relate to tlie prognostics in fever, and contain ninny 
important obsurviitiona on this subject. A considerable proportion of 
them are taken from " The PrognoBlics," and "The Coan Pnenotioiis." 
From the 84th to the end of the section, the Aphorisms relate principally 
to prognostics founded on the appearances of the urine. 

From what has now been Btate<'?, It will be readily perceived that this 
section relates mainly to semeiology and prognostics. 



Theophilna, the Commentator, states, in general terms, that our author 
delivers diagnostic and prognostic rules in this section. It contains a 
variety of matters, which may be thus arranged. From §§ 1-6, the danger 
of convulsions from purging by hellebore, from a, wound, from loss of 
blood, from immoderate purgings, and from drinking, is clearly stated, 
A favorable prognosis is given in the case of persons before puberty who' 
are seized with epilepsy, but an unfavorable, in the case of those who 
have passed their "-iStli year (§ 7). 

From g§ 8-15, various prognostics relating to empyema and phthisis 
are given. The danger of the case in which an^na passes down to the 
lungs is strongly expressed (§ lU). 

The medicinal effects of heat and cold in a variety of diseases are 
delivered with much precision from g§ lC-29. The danger of applying 
snow and ice to the chest is strongly expressed (§ 24); and the benefit of 
the affusion of cold water iu diseases of the joints is stated with much 
force (§ 25). 

Then follows an interesting series of Aphorisms relating to pregnant 
women, and the diseases of pregnancy, from §§ 28-62. The 63d relates 
to the causes of impotence in men. The good and bad effects of milk are 
given in g 04. The 65th relates to the translations of awelling from the 
external to the intenial parts. To this the next two Aphorisms are 
nearly allied, that is to say, they relate to swellings consequent upon 
severe wounds. The CSth contains an important rule in therapetitics, 
namely, that when the buck part of the head is pained, it is relieved by 
bleeding from the frontal vcasels. The 69th relates to the rationale of 
rigors in women and iu men. The 70th announces a moat important 
principle in natural therapeutics, namely, that a quartan may prove a 
cure of convulsions. The 71st relates to the indications from the state 
of the skin; and the 73d to the nature of jaundice. 



SECTION Tl. 

This section relates principally to a clnes of cases which, in the ancient 
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'Stem of prognostics, won: called saperveiitions. ' By this term wa« 1 
ineunt a diac&si? gupen-ening or cuniing on another disease, as a fever tipoQ I 
plearisy: or a symptom on u disease, as hcadaclii* on fever; or a dleease \ 
on H symptom, as drynoes on headache; or a symptom on a symptom, a 
hnuUche on msomnoleucy. These euperrentions are scattered over the I 
eention, in what would appear to be a dieorderly manner, and are also J 
mixed up with other important Aphorisma on totally different anbgecta. I 
The Aphorisms in the present section, then, do not well admit of any I 
distinct grouping; but M. Littrf- has attempted an arrangement of them, | 
wliich I, in part, shall follow. 

The first class of supi^rventions contains cases in which the symptom J 
or disease which supervened proved favorable. These are §§ 1, 10, ll#'l 
13, 14, 15, 17, 21, 25, 'iS, 37, 40, 44, 48, and 51. Of these, some snggea^l 
valuable indications as to the proper method of cure, such as (g 37) that I 
an external swelling coming on in a case of qninsy relieves the latter: and I 
{§ I?) that it is a good thing in ophthalmy when a diarrhoea comes on; f 
and (^ 15) that spontaneous vomiting relieves diarrhcea; and (§ 34) tlifttj 
dropsy is carried off by a n-atcry discharge from the bowels. 

The second class contains cases in which the new disease, or symptom, I 
proves an aggravation of the disease. These arc §g u, 19, 35, 42, 43, ."14, 1 
56, Of these, some of the most interesting are — (§ 10) that in confirmed 1 
pleurisy and pneumOTiia a looseness of the bowels aggravates the d 
and (§ 43} that dvsentery is a fatal disease when it euperveuee on cnlargft- \ 
ment of the spleen. 

Of the others it is difficult to give any arrangement; and I shall merely 
advert lo a few which appear to me particularly deserving of notice, such 
iks {§ 5) that one should consider the nature of pains in the side, and othw 
parts of the body, whether they differ from one another; and (§ 7) that 
painfl in the abdominal region are formidable in proportion as they are i 
deep seated; and (§ 12) that in remoring hemorrhoids, one should be left, J 
as a safety valve, so to speak, to the system; that (§ 18) woundsin certain J 
parts of the body, of which a list is given, are deadly; that (§ 19) bon» I 
iirnl certain other structures of the body, when excised, are not restored; ■ 
that (§ 20) extravasated blood, in certain cavities of the body, becomes J 
purulent; that (§ 27) it is dangerous to CAiicuato the fluid rapidly in I 
empyema and ascites. In S§ -^i 30, 55 are given some important state- 1 
ments respecting gout. In § 31 there is an important list of all tha ] 
various remedies for ophthalmy. At §§ 3G and 48 venesection is prO' J 
nounced to be a remedy in acute pains of the bladder and side. In § 4~ 
the danger of meddling with cancerous diseases is stated. In § 39 t~ 



' A moiJom writer, Leonard lacphinus, in his work entitled Methodus Prsecog'. 
noscGDdi, bus lui jDt«reating chapter on t]ie SupcrvenieDtia (c. viii). lu a word, 
this formed a very imporUuit part ot the ancient system of progitostics. 
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double naturo of conmisiona is distinctly indicated. In | 47 it is laid 
down as a rule, tliat peraous requiring Ijleeiling or purging, should be 
bled or purged in spring. The last two Aphorisnia relate to morbus 
coxarius, and are very interesting, as showing liow well acquainted our 
author was with this disease in all its stagee. 



In this section, also, a large portion of the Aphoriflma belong to the 
filasB called superventions, namely, from §§ l-'^T, 39, 41, 47, 43, 70, 75, 
76, 77, 78, 7!), 80, 84, 85, 86. It appears, then, that nearly the half 
partake of this character. In this list it is generally a symptom which 
supervenes on a disease, as (§ 1) coldness of the extremities on an acute 
disease; and {§ 3) hiccup on vomiting; or (§ 7) rigor and delirium upon 
intoxicatiou; and (| 14) stupor and delirium on injury of the head; and 
(§ 15) purulent expectoration on hsemoptysia; and (g IG) purulent expec- 
tomtion on phthisis. 

Another class is mostly prognostic, as §§ 31, 32, 33, 37, 38, 44, 4.5, 
63, 82. Of these, §§ 31, 32, and 33 relate to the characters of the urine 
in fevers, and are very interesting. 

Another class are diagnostic, as §§ 30, 34, 35, 36, 39, 40, 62, and 6!), 

Other Aphorisms contained in tins section are deserving of being well 
considered, such as §g C6, 67, 68, 69, in which the importance of attend- 
ing to the excretions is pointedly statetL In § 72, the prognosis founded 
on coldness of the extremities while the internal parts are warm, in inter- 
mittent fever, is distinctly pointed out. 

Many of the Aphorisms in the latter part of the work are probably 
supposititious; and, moreover, they are possessed of little value. The 
last, as given here, and in the editions of Foes and Littr6, is memorable, 
from it containing a notable statement of the proportional powers of 
medicines, the knife, and the actual cautery as remedial means. 

This, then, is a brief outline of a work which, whether we regard the 
value of the subject-matters of which it is composed, or the influence 
which they have exerted on professional practice during a long lapse of 
ages, may be confidently pronounced to be one of the most remarkable 
works in the whole compass of Medical Literature. I may bo permitted 
to say furtlier respecting it. that whoever is possessed with any proper 
degree of Itbenil curiosity to understand the real state of professional 
knowledge at the time when its scattered fragments were first omlmdied 
into a regular system; and whoever would wish to liave his mind tbor- 
ougbiy imbued with those enduring princples which liave formed the 
groundwork of metlical theory and practice during the many revolutions 
of professional opinions, in the course of the last twenty-four centuries, 
Bhould give his days and nights to the study of these Aphorisms. But I 
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ffel tliat any forma! eulogy on a work of so undisputed a reputation 
would be entirely out of place; and that if I were to attempt it, 1 might 
bo stopped short at once with the pertinent interrogatory. Quia culpavit f I 
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1. Life is short, and the Art long; the oocaeJon fleeting; experience 
fallaeious, and judgment difficult. The jihysician must not only be pre- 
pared to do what is right liimsolf, but also to make the patient, the at- | 
tendants, and externals co-operate. 

The exordium of this work betipeaka at once the reflective phi- 
losopher and the practiced physician. It commences by contrasting 
the shortness of human life v(it\i the extent of the Medical Art, the 
parts of which, as Theophilus, tha commentator, remarks, are diver- I 
sifiod, and some of them require long and tedious investigation. 
" The occasion is fleeting," that is to say, the season during which 
remedies may be BuccesBiuily applied is soon past; as the poet eays, 
" fugit irreparabile tempos. Some render this clause by the time 
is ui^nt," and this interpretation is quite apposite. The following ' 
clause might be rendered: " experiment is dangerous, and decision is | 
difficult; and this appears to be the meaning whicli Galen puts upoa 
it. He remarks tliat it is evidently hazardous to experiment in » case i 
which involves the life of a human being, and that it is difficult to 
catch the truth in medicine, as is evident from the circnmstance of 
the profession being divided into so many oppogite sects. The last 
part of the Aphorism evinces how well he had apprehended the diffi- 
culties which beset the practitioner of Medicine, who must not only 
be well acquainted with the part which he himself has to act, but 
onght also to possess the talent of making tho-patient, the assistants, ' 
and all around, co-operate with him in tho performance tliereol The | 
whole of Galen's Commentary on this Aphorism is replet« with phil- 
osophical reflection, but is written in too diffuse a style for my limits. , 
The same objection partly applies to those of Theopfiiltis, Damascius, I 
and Meletius. Compare Loc. in Horn. 1., 1; lb. liv., I; II. Prtedict, j 
xix., 13, xxis., S; 1. Morb. iv., 1-1; I. Morb. Mul. Ixvi., 13; Humor, 
i., 6, 7; Artie. Ix., T; I. Epid. ii., 93, 9G; VI. Epid. ii., 78-32.' ' 

2. In disorders of the bowels and vomitings, occurring spontaneously, 
if the matters purged be such as ought to be purged, they do good, and 
are well borne; but if not, the contrary. And §o artificial evacuations, 
if they conaist of such matters as should be evacuated, do good, and are 
well borne; but if not, the contrary. One, then, ought to look to the 

' The reailt^i* is requested to observe that in the AuaotAtioos od the Aphorisms I 
the rert^rences, lor coaveDience sake, are all mode to Uie edition ot Tan der Lio- | 
den, uoltsB otherwise stated. 



country, the eeason, the age, and the diseases in which they arc proper 

or not. 

I need scarcely remark, that this Aphorism conBista of two divis- 
ions: in tlie former of these the effects of natural, that is to say, 
BpontiiTieouB evacuation, are described; and in the latter, those of 
artificiul, that is to say, such as are produced by medicinal means, I 
have adopted the interpretation approved of by Galen, about the cor- 
rectneBtt of which I cannot entertain a doubt. The last clause of it 
contains a precept which is evidently of g^reat importance in medical 
practise, andyet I fear it isoften overlooked at the present day. We 
now seldom nnd the t^uestiou mooted whether or not it be safe to 
practise severe evacuations in hot seasons or in hot countries; in a 
word, we forget the precept of Hippocrates, who directs us " to look 
to the country and to tlie season. A few years ago it was the fash- 
ion in its country for us to deride the Italian physicians because they 
would not bleed heroically, as was the practice with ua. Now, we 
are obliged to admit that the Italians were not so far wrong as we 
aapposed, and that their practice was adapted to their own climate. 
They had not forgot tho rule laid down by their ancient countryman: 
"differuntpro natiira locorum genera mediciuie." (Celsus, Prstt) 
Compare Aphor. i., 25; Humor, li., 49; VI. Eptd, iv,, 30. 

3. In t!ie athletae, embonpoint, if carried to its utmost limit, is dan- 
gerous, for they cannot remain in the same state nor lie stationary; and 
since, then, they can neither remain stationary nor improve, it only re- 
mains for them to get worse; for these reasons tho embonpoint should be 
reduced without delay, that the body may again have a commencement 
of reparation. Neither should the evacuations, in their case, be carried 
to an extreme, for this also is dangerous, but only to such a point as the 
person's constitution can endure. In like manner, medicinal evacuations, 
if carried to an extreme, are dangerous; and again, a reatorative coarse, if 
in the extreme, is dangerous. 

In the Life of Hippocrates we have stated that he was initiated in 
meiiicinal gymnastics under Herodicus; in this school, then, it is to 
besupjKised that he lejirned the facts which he enunciates in this 
Aphorism. The two following modern authors have written very 
learnedly on the gymnastics of the ancients: Hierou. Mercurialis (de 
Arte Gymnast. Veter.); Schulze {Hist. Med., and de Athletis Vetfr 
rum.) Hippocrates evidently points out what happens in the case 
of the athlel^, as a lesson, to show tho dangerous effects of repletion; 
he also takes occasion to state the danger of carrying depletion to an 
extreme. About the meaning of the different parts of this Aphorism 
there can scarcely be any doubt; and none of the commentaries, an- 
cient or modern, supply much interesting information under this 
heail. Compare IV. Morb. xi., 15, Ki; Aphor. ii., 51; Vet. Med. 
xviii., 1; Vict. Acut, xvii., 10; and Celsus, ii., 3. 

4. A slender and restricted diet is always dangerous in chronic diseases, 
and also in acute diseases, where it is not requisite. And again, a diet 

Vol. n.— 13. 
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brought to the extreme point of attenuation ia dangerous; and repletion, 

when in the extreme, is alao dangerous. 

Ab Qalen, in his Commentary, remarks, our author, having pointed 
out the dftngeroua effects of too great repletion and depletion on the 
health, in the present Aphorism defines the effects of a slender, an 
extremely spare, and a full diet, in diseases. Any difficulty which 
the reader may meet in this Aphorism, he willfind cleared up satis- 
factorily by Heurnius and Berends, in their very sensible Commen- 
taries on the Aphorisms of Hippocrates. Compare VicL Acut. xx., 
6, 7; Aph. vi., 39; and Celsus, lii., 2. 

5. In a restrictetl diet, patients who transgress are thereby more hurt 
(than in any other?); for every such transgression, whatever it may be, 
is followed by greater consequences than in a diet somewhat more gener- 
ous. On this account, a very slender, regulated, and restricted diet is 
dangerous to persons in health, because they bear transgressions of it more 
difficultly. For this reason, a slenderand restricted diet is generally more 
dangerous than one a little more liberal. 

There have been different interpretations of the first clause of 
this Aphorism, but I am satisfied that Oalon and Theophilus are cor- 
rect in explaining it as I have rendered it, namely, timt a patient 
who is put upon too strict a regimen is apt to transgress the rules 
proscribed to him, and in this way he is more injured than if he had 
been allowed a fuller diet. Damascius also understands Hippocrates 
to mean tliat when patients are much restricted as to regimen, thoy 
are apt to deceive their physicians, and to take thin^ that are very 
prejudicial to them. Lefeburc, however, nnderstands Hippocrates 
to mean that the physician commits a mistake by putting his patient 
upon too restricted a diet, whereby he suffers. As I have stated, 
however, I prefer the interpretation given by the old commentators, 
to which, I should mention, Bosquillon also inclines. With regard 
to the meaning of the latter part of the Aphorism, and the correct- 
ness of the opinions there stated, there can, to my mLud, l»c no cjacs- 
tion. On the propriety of using a varied regimen, see Celaus, l, I. 
Compare Vet. Meil. xv., 9-U; Vict. Acut xx., C, 7, 11. 

6. For extreme diseases, extreme methods of cure, as to restriction, 
are most suitable. 

Hy extreme diseases it will he readily understood is meant, ex- 
tremely acute, as is explained by Galen, Theophilus, Damascius, and 
Stepharius. By extreme raethoiis of cure these commentators all un- 
derstood an extremely restricted regimen. Heurnius, however, gives 
a wider latitude to our author's rule of practice, and understands him 
to mean that, in very dangerous diseases, the physician is warranted 
in using "difflta qunm tenuissima, pharmaoia exquiaita, ot crudeli 
ehinirgia." This mode of interpretation is ingenious, but it ia un- 
supported by any of the ancient medical authorities, who may be 
supposed the best judges of our author's meaning. At the same time 
it must be admitted that Cicero seems to have adopted this interpre- 
tation; for it would apjiear to be this passage whicn he alludes to (de 



Officiis, i, , 24). Onr earlier modem authorities in si^gery also ailoptod 
tluB interpretation. See Angelus Bologninua, de TlTcor. Compsire, 
further, Loc, in Uomin. xxxvi., 14, Iv,, 7-11; Artie, i., 9. 



7. When the disease is very acute, it is attended with extremely severe 
symptoms in its first stage; and tlierefore an extremely attenuating diet 
muat be used. When tliis is not the case, but it is allowable to give a 
mure generous diet, we may depart as far from the severity of regimen as 
the disease, by its mildness, is removed from the extreme. 

The meaning liere seems quite obvious, and the rule of practice 
judiciously laid down. The ancient commentators agree in explain- 
ing " a very acute disease" to mean one that is finished in four days. 
As Galen remarks, inflammations and fevers are the classes of disease 
principally comprehended under this order. Compare Aph., iv., 10; 
I. Epid., iii., 2fl, 33; II. Epid., i., 24; Oelsua, Ul, G. 

8. When the disease is at its height, it will then be necessary to use 
the most slender diet. 

Theophilus, in his Oommentary, remarks, that there are four 
Btaeea of a disease: the beginning, the increase, the height (or acme), 
and the decline. That there ought to be the least footf administered 
when the disorder of the system is at its height, and consequently 
when the body is in the worst poasiblo condition to digest it, is evi- 
dently a proper rale of practice, and consistent with reason. Com- 
pare Aph. ii., 38; Vict. Acut. xvii., 11, xx., 1-6. 

9. We must form a particular judgment of the patient, whether he 
will support the diet until the acme of the disease, and whether he will 
sink previously and not support the diet, or the disease will give way pre- 
viously, and become less acute. 

This Aphorism is evidently a corollary, as it were, to the preced- 
ing one, indeed, the two are joined together by Dietz along with the 
commentaries of Damaseius and Theo^lns. As the former of these 
remarks, when the physician calculates that the strength of the pa- 
tient will not endure through all the stages of the disease, it is evi- 
dently hisduty togive a more nourishing diet than would otherwise be 
allowed. Berends, in his Commentary, draws attention to the term 
here used by our anthor (ffnyreHftaipeffOntt), the meaning of which 
rests on the distinction between a general symptom {atjpiptov) and a 
a:pecial one (TeHfAtrpffis). The physician, then, is supposed to form 
his ;indgmeut in this case from his knowledge of the peculiar consti- 
tution of his ptient. From this we see the imjxirtance of a physician 
being well acquainted with the habits and constitution of his patient. 
This is very pointedly stated by Oelsns in his Preface. {See p. 16, 
ed. Milligan.) Compare Vict. Acut. xix., 5-10; Aph, i., 33; Humor, 
ui., 87. 

10. In those cases, then, which attain thoir acme speedily, a restricted 
diet ahould be enjoined at first; but in those cases which reach their acme 
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later, wo must retrench al tliat period or a littlo Iwfori; it; but previously | 
we must allow a more generous diet to support the patient. 1 

The meaning here is bo obvious, that fven Ciakm is verv brief un- I 
der this head. X^iinaaciuB states that it was considered to^an early I 
acme when it happened during the first sevon days. Compare Vict. I 
Acut. six,, 8, 9; AffL>«t. xlii., 3. I 

11. We must retrench during paroxysms, for to exhibit food would be I 
injurious. Anil in all diseases having periodical paroxysms, we must re- I 
strict during the puroxysms. I 

This nile follows, as a natural consequence, from Aphor. i., 7. I 
I would beg liere to refer the reader to the admirable cltapter of Cel- I 
BUS, On Regimen in PeverB, iii., 4. See, further, Aph. i., 19; Nat I 
Horn, xriii,, 30, 31; Humor., iii., 82; Loc in Kom. xxxix., I; J 
Affect, xlii., 3, Iii., 14. J 

12. The exacerbations and remissioiiB will be indicated by the diseases, , 
the seasons of the year, the reciprocation of the periods, whether they 
occur every day, every alternate day, or after a longer period, and by the 
supervening symptoms; as, for example, in pleuritic cases, expectoration, 

if it occur at the commencement, shortens the attack, but if it appear i 
later, it prolongs the same; and in the same manner the urine, and alvine | 
discharges, and sweats, according as they appear along with favorable or J 
unfavorable symptoms, indicate dieeaaes of a ehort or long duration. ' 

The genertil meaning here ia obvious, although there be diAereDces 
of o])inion respecting certain terms which are used in this Avhorism. 
On them see, m particular, Heurnius and Berends, by which I hava 
been assisted iu making my translation. That the changes in any 
disease are to be calcnlated from the nature of the disease, and from 
the symptoms which come on iu its later stages (the epiphffinomeno, 
the superventions of our author), seems quite clear. Galen's lengthy 
and elaborate Commentary on this head may be read with some ad- 
vantage, although one cannot see mnch necessity for it, seeing that 
the meaning is sufficiently transparent without such illustration. 
Compare II. Epid. L, 26-30; Aph. v., H. 15; Pnenot xiii., 1, 12, 
xiv., 12; Coac. iii., 132, 143; III. Morb. xxi., 33, 34. 

13. Old persons endure fasting most easily; next, adults; yonng per- 
sons not nearly so well; and most especially infants, and of them such as 
are of a iwirticularly lively spirit. 

This Aphorism is beset with considerable difficulties. CcIsqb 
would appear, at first sight, to controvert decidedly the rule laid down 
by Hippocrates. He says, "quod ad aetates vero pertinot, inediam 
facillime austinent medis letates, minus juvenes, ininime pueri et 
senectute confecti." (i., 3. ) In fact, it stands to reason, and it is 
conformable to common experience, that persons in extreme old age 
could not long endore a total abstinence from food; for, as the poet 
Sophocles beautifully expresses it, " a slight turn of the scale settles 
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aged persons (fffiiKpa xaXaia aw^iotT' evvaQei pmir}" (Ed. Tyr. 
961). Bureiida thinks the view which GaU-n takes of our author's 
meaning is the only one which eolvea the difficulties, tialen holds 

that Hippocrates did not mean "total abatineuce from food," but 
merely " a aparc diet," and by " aged persons," that he did not un- 
derstand " persons in extreme ola age," but " pei'sona of advanced 
years." I am inclined to adopt this interpretation. SanctoriuH, how* 
ever, (Aph., i., 83) and Ejwu Bourhaave (Porap. Diet. Hippocrat.) 
* held that it is true that old men bear fasting better than men at any 
other age. 

14. Growing bodies have the most innate heat; thoy therefore require 
the most food, for otherwise their bodies are wasted. In old persons the 
heat is feeble, and therefore they require little fuel, aa it were, to the 
flame, for it would be extinguished by much. On this account, also, fevers 
in old persona are not equally acute, because their bodies are cold. 

Thia Aphorism contains the physiological explanation of the facts 
assumed in the preceding ony; namely, that tlie vital fiuine, 60 to 
speak, is strongest in growing bodies, and gradually becomes woakor 
as life advances, until in extreme old age it becomes quite feeble. 1 
refer the reader to wliat I have stated in the Third Section of the 
Preliminary Discourse, on the connection between heat and vitality. 
The ancient philosophers all held that every animal and vegetable 
Bubstanee ia endned with a caiidum innahtm, which serves us tne first 
instrument by which its vital operations are performed. On this phys- 
iological opinion Galen has written with great ingenuity and eamost- 
ness, more eapecially in his Commentary on this Aphorism, and in 
his work. Against Lycus. (Opera, tom. v., 329; cd. Basil.) The terra 
caiidum innaium occurs frequently in the works of Harvey and his 
contemporaries. We now uso " animal heat " in place of it, aa applied 
to animals; but we seem to want a term to comprehend the corre- 

Xnding tepidity of vegetables. It ia to be regretted, in short, tliat 
__'siologiBt8 should have dropped the use of the term "caiidum in- 
iiatum." On this subject, one of the best works which the reader 
can consult ia the one entitled Perspiratio dicta Hippocrati, of Kaan 
Boerhaave. Compare De Arte, xxii., 2; I. Dicet. xxviiL, a, 6, ? ; Nat. 
Human, xxiv., 7, 8; Aph. iii., T; I. Morb. kx., 15, 16, xxi., 16. 

15. In winter and spring the bowels are naturally the hottest, and the 
sleep most prolonged; at these seasons, then, the most suetcnanue is to 
be administered; for as the belly has then most innate heat, it stands in 
need of most food. The well-known facts with regard to young persons 
and the atldetse prove this. 

This Aphorism, in like manner, turns upon the ancient doctrine 
of caiidum innaium, which, according to Hippocrates and the other 
authorities, is most abundant in winter and spring; and hence the 
greatest aupply of food is required at these seasons. In confirmation 
of the opinions here stated, he appeals to the well-known facta in 
reference to infants and the athlete, who. being possessed of a large 
amount of the caiidum innatum, require a correepouding supply of 
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food, Berenda' CommentariF- on this Aphnrism is veiy eeosible uiA I 
iiuftructivL'. Compare Iliunor. v., 4; At-r., Aq., Loc^ iL, 2; Aphor. 
i., 18; Salubr. Di»t. i., 2, 26; IV. Morb. xviL, 9. 

16. A humid rogimon ia beSttiog in rU febrile diseases, and partJookrly 
in ohtldren, nud others accustomed to live on aacli a diet 

Tliut a Iinmiil or diluent diet is the kind best adapted for febrile 
disfases, is an important couciiision derived by our aatbor from his, 
disqaiaition, On tiie Kegimen in AcDt« Diseases. I necil scarcely re- 
mark that it is one of the most important facta in the practice of 
medicine. It is well eipreesed by CoIbus; "Cibna autem febricitan- 
tibus humidas est aptisaimus, aut humori ccrte quam proximus," 
etc. (iii., 6.) The rationale of this practice, according to Galen, is, 
that a fever being an affection of a hot and dry nature, the proper 
indication in the cure of it is to administer things of a cooling and 
humectating nature. Oalen informs us that some of the adTorsaries 
of Hippocrates objected to this Aphorism as not containing :t truth 
of general applicability, since, as they ar^ted, such a regimen would 
bi' very improper in fevers of a dropsical nature; but, ns Borends 
justly remarks, modern experience in the treatment of dropay is quite 
in favor of the diluent treatment even in that case. Compare Insomn. 
XV., 12, 15, 10, IT; III. Morb. xsxi., 11; Salubr. Diaet. u., 5, 11. 

17. Wo must consider, also, in which cases food is to be given once or 
twice a tlay, Jind in greater or smullcr quantities, and at interyaU. Some- 
thing must bo conceded to habit, to season, to country, and to age. 

In the work. On Ancient Medicine, our author adverts to the dif- 
fereUL'oa which prevail in regard to the number of meala among f>or- 
Bona in good health. He seems here to lay it down as a rule, that 
attention should be paid to the habit in administering food to per- 
Bons in disease. Compare Vict. Acut. v., 19, 30, xix., 6; Vet. Med. , 
iviil, i; III. Ditet. i., 10. | 

IS. Invalids bear food worst during summer and autumn, most easily I 
in winter, and next in spring. i 

There will be little doubt, I suppose, that the opinion here stated , 
ifl well fouudod. This Aphorism is nearly allied to the lifteenth; in- 
deed Theophilua informs ua that some hail held it to be merely a repe- 
tition of that Aphorism. Compare also, Humor, viii, 'H; and del- 
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19. Neither give nor enjoin anything to persona during periodical ' 
paroiyams, but abstract from the accustomed allowance before the crisis 
This Aphorism is so like the eleventh, that 1 am much disposed, 
with Lefebureand Borends, to set it down asan interpolation. Oalen 
and Heumius attempt to make out a distinction, but it is not obvi- 
ous after all. See also, Humor, viii,, 24, 

30. When things are at the crisis, or when they have just passed i^ 
neither move the bowels, nor make any innovation in the treatment* j 



either aa regards purgatives or any other such Btimulants, but let tbmgB 

alone. 

Our author, it will be seen, here recommends the eipoctant method, 
when things are at a crisis. It would be difficult to controvert this 
practice even at the present day. By other stimulants, ho means 
cljstera and suppositories. Compare Humor, iii., ti3; Nat. Hum. 



21. Those things which require to be evacuated should be evacuated, 
wherever they moat tend, by tho proper outlets. 

That is to say. by the stomach, or bowels, or uterus. See the 
Commentaries of Galen and Theophilus; also Humor. L, 3, 34, iii., 
85; VII. Epid. xxxii., 4; Aph. vii., 01. 

22, We must purge and move such humors as are concocted, not such 
as are unconcocted, unless they are straggling to get out, which is mostly 
not the case. 

The only difficulty in this Aphorism is about tho expression, which 
I have reiidere<i" struggling to get out "("|0^«). As Galen esplains, 
its original meaning is " in a state of orgasm," that is to say, in a 
state of excitement and irritability, or in a tni^id state. See 
Heumiusand Berends; also Humor, iii., 84; Apli. iv., 13, vii., 68. 

33. The evacuations are to be judged of not by their quantity, but 
whether they be such as they should be, and how they are borne. And 
when proper to carry the evacuation to ihliquium anuiii, this also should 
be done, provided the patient can support it. 

I need scarcely remark that this is a very important rule of prac- 
tice, and one that deserves to be maturely weighed and comprehended. 
Tho commentators attempt to define the cast-s in wluch evacuation 
is to bo carried the length of inducing deliquiiim animi. They in- 
stance strong inflammations, violent ^vers, and very severe pains. 
See the Commentaries of Galen, Theophilus, and I)amasciu3. It 
will be remarked that our author guards his recommendation of this 
practice by restricting it to those cases in which the powers of tlie 
patient are sufficient to support it. The commentators understood 
that tho evacuation here meant is venesection, but I Incline to think 
it is purging by drastic medicinen. This Aithorism seems to be btken 
bom the work. On Humors, iii., 86, 87, See also, Aph. i., 25; Ixio. 
in Horn, xxxis., 9; Vict. Acut. Iii., 8, 9; II. Morb. MuUer. xxix., 0. 

24. Use purgative medicines sparingly in acute diseases, and at the 
commencement, and not without proper circumspection. 

This rule of practice here laid down is a natural inference from 
Aphor. xxii; indeed Berends arranges this Aphorism immediately 
after it. Galen admires our author's cautious spirit in forbidding 
purging altogether in acute diseases, uniesa when proper circumspec- 
tion lias been used. He seems to lay it down as a riile that we are to 
purge on!y when wo havo reason to believe that more good will bo 
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derived from the evacuation of tlie offending matters, than harm 
from the ad m in ifit ration of the purgative medicines. This seems a 
very safe and senaible rule; but, 1 need ecarcely rentark.. that we are 
much bolder in the use of putative medicines; and accordingly Ber- 
ends seems at a Iobs to di<cide in this case between modern usage and 
the authority of Hippocrates. This Aphorism is in accordance with 
Humor. iii.,"9~. See Purg. iv., 1, y., 4: Aph. i., 22; I. Uorb^ MuL 
xnii., 9. 

25. If the matters which are purged be such as should be pureed, the 
evacuation is beneficial, and easily borne; but, if otherwise, with difficulty. 
All the commentators point out the resemblance between this and 
the second Aphorism, Although certainty in so far a repetition, it 
is evidently, as stated by Galen, a timely remembrancer, in this place, 
of a truth formerly announced and applying to the present occasion. 
There can be no doubt that, in this place, it forms an excellent con- 
clusion t© the four preceding Aphorisms on the use of purgHtive 
medicines. Compare further, Humor, ii., 49; VI. Epid. ir., 
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BECTTOH II, 

1. In whatever diseasesleep is laborious, it is a deadly symptom; but if | 
sleep does good, it is not deadly. 

The meaning of " laborious," as an epithet to sleep, Galei 
marks, is clearly indicated by the last clause of the sentence to which I 
it is a contrast As the meaning there is clearly stated to be " to do J 
good," there can be no doubt tlutt, in the former clause, it signifies! 

to do harm." The term "deadly," too, it deserves to be remarked, 
is only a strong expression for " dangerous." This is pointed out b^ I 
Galen, Foes, and Berends. Qalen acutely remarks further under this J 
head, that sleep, being sometimes tho commencement of coma in dis- 1 
ease, is, in such a case, the very reverse of a favorable symptom. H» j 
furtlior explains the cause of sleep having these effects, upon physio- J 
logical principles: the innate heat, he remarks, being more concon- ^ 
trated inwardly during sleup, if it does not do good, it must nooeasa' ' 
rily do liarm. I. Epid. iii; ji)g. vji., 83; II. Epid. iii., 12; Aph. iv., I 
67; I. Pnedtct. xv., 5, 17; VI. Epid. viii., 5. 

, When sleep puts an end to delirium, it is a good symptom. 

Aa remarked by Oalcn and the others, the truth emlxMlied in this ] 
Aphorism follows naturally from the preceding one. Lefeburc men- 
tions as an addition to this Aphorism, which is found in certain MSS. I 
to this effect: " but wheu it increases (the delirium), it is deadly " — I 
oxoi; Si fTirpfXft, -(fyaTurSfsr, This reading does not appear to bo 1 
recognized by any of the ancient commentators, and thei'efore it may I 
be reganled as an interpolation. Compare I. Epid. iii. ; .lEg. vLi„ 13, 
16; 11. Epid. iii., U, 12; also Celsus, iii., 18. 

3. Both sleep and insomnolency, when immoderate, are bad. 

Few exjierienced physicians will be diBp08e<l to question the opin- i 
ion here stated, and vet Ijiilen informs us tliat some of the conimen- J 
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tatora had denied that eloep coutd ever be a symptom of bad omen. 
Galen and the other commontatore hold that Bleep is produced by the 
cooling of the first Bensorium, that ia to say, of the bi-ain, ana iu- 
Bomnolency by a heated state of the same. This physiological dogma 
seems plaUBible, and our modem physiologists have neither confirmed 
nor controverted it. Compare Aph. vii., 71; Humor, iii., 78; I. 
Coac. ii., 35; VI. Epid. vi., C. 

4. Neither repletion, nor fasting, nor anything else, is good when more 
than natural. 

The propriety of the rule " no quid nimie" will, of course, not be 
questioned. I need scarcely remarK that it is a truth wliich the poets 
have frequently proclaimea to mankind. Compare VI. Epid. viii., 
16; II. iforb. xvi., 13; Aph. ii., 21, 61; Vet. Med. xv., 13, 16. 

5. Spontaneous lassitude indicates disease. 

This Aphorism announces an important and now generally ad- 
mitted facet. On the kinds of lassitude described W the ancient au- 
thorities, see Paulus jEoineta, Book I., 23, Syd. Soc, edit. 

6. Persons who have a painful affection in any part of the body, and 
are in u great measure insensible of the pain, are disordered in intellect. 

This also is the announcement of an important and unquestion- 
able fact. Galen instances erysipelas, inflammation, a wound, a bruise, 
a rupture, and a sprain, as cases in which it is an nnfavorabie symp- 
tom when the patient does not feet pain, and when delirium may 
accordingly be apprehended. Compare Celsus, ii., 2, ?. 

7. Those bodies which have been slowly emaciated should be slowly re- 
cruited; and those which have been quickly emaciated should be quickly 
recruited. 

This appears a vory judicious rnle of practice, the rationale of 
which, as pointed out by Berends, seems to bo, that, in emaciation 
resulting from acute disease, the digestive functions are only imjtaired 
for a time; whereas in chronic, the depravation of them is of a more 
invetenite character. The ancient commentators have nothing inter- 
estingunder this head. Compare Aliment, xi., G, 7; Aph. ii., 11, 18. 

8. When a person after a disease takes food, but does not improve in 
strength, il indicates that the body uses more food than is proper; but 
if this happen when he does not take food, it is to be understood that 
evacuation is required. 

That there have been differences of opinion regarding the text 
and import of this Aphorism, may be seen upon consulting the Gom- 
mentaries of Gaten and Berends, and the note of M. Littre. It ap- 
pears to me tliat our author evidently refers to the treatment of the 
depraved ap]>ctite, and anorexia of convalescents. Compare Apii. ii., 
22, 31; Coac. i., 179; Aph. vi., 41, 45, vii., 64. 
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i). When one wishes to purge, lie should put the body into a fluentj 
Htate. J 

That is to aay, the body should be put into a state to admit readJ 
ily of evacuations. For this purpose Gaien mentions hydromel, iiu' 
which some hyssop, majoram, or the like, has been boiled. He a 
iang(>B this Aphorism immediately before the last of the first Bection,^ 
as well as here. Theophilus says the body ie to be prepared foPfl 
evacuations by giving attenuant and emollient articles. Gompt 
Aph. iv.. 13, vii., 70; IV. Morb. is., 1; also Colsus, iii., 18. 

10. Bodies not properly cleansed, the more you nourish the n 
injure. 

The meaning here is clear, and the rule of practice unexceptioQ»-l 
ble. Compare Aph. vii,, 65, 67; Vet. Med. sii., 11, 12, ~'- * 

10-14, etc. 



U. It it 



r to fill up with drink than with food. 



The meaning is, that it is easier to recruit an omaciated body 1 
with liquid than with solid food. Among liquid articles of food ' 
Galen enumerates particularly thick and red wiues. Berends has a 
most interesting Commentary on this Aphorium, hut I regret that it 
is too bulky for my limits. See also, Vet. Med. xii., 3, 9; Aliment. 



12. What remains in diseases after the crisis is apt to produce relapsea..! 

That rclaiises are to be apprehended when the body is left in anV 
miGound state by the illness, is sufficiently obvious. Coin}jare Humor, f 
vii., Hi, IT; II. Epid. i., 81, iii., 7:>. 

13. Persons iu whom a crisis takes place pass the night preceding the J 
paroxysm uncomfortably, but tho succeeding night generally more com>- 1 
fortably. 

That a orisis is preceded by disturbance in the system is remarked I 
by all the later authorities. See in ijarticular Paulus ^oiskta, I 
Book II., 10, This truth is illtistratea by an example related in thai 
VI, Epidem, Jl., 4'i. Galen informs us that the last part of thaf 
Aphorism was wanting in certain copies. Celsus gives a version (^M 
the whole sentence (iu., 5), See further, I. Epid. iii.; Mg. vii., 13jJ 
IIL Epid. iii., C6. * 

14. In llusca of the bowels, a change of the dejections does good, un- I 
lees the change be of a bad character. 

Heumius and Prosper Martian understand this Aphorism as re- 
ferring to critical diarrhceas. When these, then, are of varied char- 
actors, they I'urge the body the more effectually. Tho bad charac- 
ters of the dejections are minutely given in the Prognostics (10), and 
Aphor. iv., "Jl. 

15. When the throat is diseased, ui' fcuberclea ( ph'jmftta) farm on the J 
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body, attention must be paid to the eecretions; for if they be bilioua, the 
disease alfect« the general system; but if they resemble thoae of a healthy 
person, it is safe to give nonriahiug food. 

Upon reference to the Commentary of Berenda and the notes of 
Heumins, it will be seen that there have been different readings and 
interpretations of this Aphorism. Heumiiis supposes that allusion is 
here made to critical absceHaea in the jiarotid gland, of which an in- 
teresting description is ^ven in the Third Book of the Epidemics. 1 
am inclined to think that our author merely means to state the symp- 
toms by which it may bo determined whether glandular BweUinga 
about the neck be of a local nature, or whether they are connected 
with constitntional disorder, A better rule for solving this question 
cannot well be imagined than to pay attention to the charaetera of 
the secretiona; Tor by attending to this direction one need seldom com- 
mit mistakes in Such a case. See farther, Aph. iii., 26. 

16. When in a state of hunger, one ought not to undertake Jabor. 

This Aphorism is well rendered by Celeus: " Si quibus de causig 
future inedia est, labor omnis vitandus est." ^i., 2.) Galen very 
ingeniously applies this rule to the treatment of invalids, and infers 
from it that when tlie system is debilitated from want of food, it is 
nnsafe to puraue any active treatment, such as venesection, purging, 
vomiting, or any otner means which would produce a great change 
in the body. lie praises Hippocrates for always attending to the 
preservation of the vital powers. 

17. Wlien more food than is proper has been taken, it occasions dis- 
ease; this is shown by the treatment. 

Galen, in a lengthy and very elaborate Commentary, gives what; 
he holds to be the meaning of this Aphorism, namely, that it is 
meant as a particular illustration of the general truth announced in 
the fonrth Aphorism of this section, and that it is Intended to teach 
that too much food, like too much of anything, is hurtful to the 
body, and that this is shown by the mode of cure, which consists in 
evacuation. Heurnius thinks that it applies to the regimen of con- 
valesceuts. Ijefebu re emends the text, and instead of vovaov jtoimi 
rf^syavftiriV7taiiii,s.nA for rJ/ffis reads lyrjiTis, "inanition." He 
would then translate it thus: " when too much food is taken, it in- 
duces nausea; inanition shows this." I see no reason for departing 
from the interpretation given by Galen, which is adopted by The- 
ophilns and Damascins. Compare Aph. ii., 'I'i; Yet Med. viii., 16, 
xii., 10, xiii., 11, 24, xix., 6, 31; 1. DisBt xii., 15; HI. Diat. xv., 
16j Loc. in Horn. liL, 8, 9. 

18. From food which proves nourishing to the body either immediately 
or shortly, the dejections also are immediate. 

Galen and the other Greek commentators understand this Aphor- 
ism to mean, that us liquid food, and especially wine, is soon digested 
and furnishes nourishment to the body, so is it speedily evacnutedj 
whereas solid food, such as beef and shell-fish, as it is slowly digested. 
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■o ia it alio slowW evamatod. This wonM appear ta me to be de- 
cidedly the meaning. For the interpretatioa of Lefebare, see Ber- 
end's Commmentarj. Compare Aliment. li., 4, 5; VL Epid. t.^ 
37, 53. 

19. Id scute diseaBce it is not quite nfe to prognosticate eitber deatit 
or recovery. 

Dr. Rush gives a similar advice to young practitioners of tbe Art; 
that IB to ray, not to treat any febrile case as being slight, nor ai»a- 
don any one as hopeless. No donbt it is a prudent maxim. Coiilf> 
pare Decent. Omat. x, 7, B; and Celsus, ii., 6. 

20. Those who have watery discharges from their bowels when yoong 
have dry when they are old; and those who have dry diEcharges when 
they are young will have watery when they are old. 

Galen and the other Greek commentators wrote very long dlsser- 
tatione on thiti AphorJBm, which, however, enunciates as a genentl 
fact what will scarcely be admitted as such by any experienced phy- 
aician of the present day. Lefebure accordingly rejects it entire^ as 
unworthy of the great Hipjxx^rates. See further Berends. It is 
evidently closely conuected with Aphorism 53 of this section. I 

21. Drinking strong wine cnres hunger. 

By hunger, in this place, Galen, Theopbiins, and Damascios un- 
derstand an abnormal appetite for food. Galen, however, does not 
approve of restricting the term hunger here to the signification of 
bulimia. That strong wine, when drunk, removes hunger, all -~ 
agreed. See Celsns, i., 3. 

53. Diseases which arise from repletion are cnred by depletion; and 
those that arise from depletion are cured by repletion; and iu geneial, 
diaoascH are cured by their contraries. 

That diseases are cured by their contraries — or as it is ezpresaed 
in Latin, "contraria contrariis eurantur,"isagenerai rule frequently 
announced iu the Hippocratic works, as in the treatise, De Locis in 
Honiine. Sec the notice of that work in the Preliminary Discourse. 
Tliat this rule is announced here would appear probal>le to me, but 
Berends is not satisfied with this interpretation. 8ee his Commen- 
tary. See further, Nat. Human, xvii., 11, 13, 13; San. tuend. ad 
Dem. 8; VI. Epidem. viii., 16; I. Aph. ii., 8; Flat, ii., 9-16, iii., 2, 3. 

23. Acut« disease come to a cnaia in fourteen days. 

We have here a distinct definition of what is meant by an acute 
disease, and of the time within which it will come to a crisis. See J 
further, Aph. ii., 9; Judical, iv., 13; Coac. i., 190, 211. 

54. The fourth day is indicative of the seventh; the eightli is the com- 
mencement of the second week ; and hence, the eleventh being the fourth 
of the second week, is also indicative: and again, the seventeenth is ii 
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dicativii, as being the fourth from the fourteenth, and the seventh from 
the eleventh. 

For the ancient opinions on the Critical Days, see Patlus ^tn- 

NETA, Book 11., 7, Syd. Soc, edit. Compare Aph. iv., 3R, 71; Sept. 

viii., C; Judicat. ii., 7-12; Prwnot, xx., 5-10; and (.'elsue, iii., 4, 

25, The summer quartans are, for the moat part, of short duration; 
but the autnmnal are protracted, especially those occurring near the ap- 
proach of winter. 

Tliat summer fevers are generally short and mild is a well-known 
fact, at least with respect to those of warm climates. Compare Nat 
Human, xsis., 5, 6, 7; I. Epid. iii., 17; Coac. i., 23C. 

26, It is better that ft fever succeed to a convulsion, than a convulsion 
to a fever. 

Galen and the other commentators explain the rationale of this 
rule as follows: Convulsions are connected either with repletion or 
inanition; when, then, in the former case, a convulsion takes place, 
a fever succeeding removes the thick humors which occasioned the 
convulsion, and in so far proves beneficial; whereas, in the latter case, 
when a convulsion seizes tlie body in a debilitated state from the 
fever, it is likely to prove fatal at once. Compare Coac. i., 332, iii., 
80, 62; I. Morb. vi,, 13, 14; San. tuend. ad Dem. 10. 

27. Wo should not trnat ameliorations in diseaseB when they are not 
regular, nor be much afraid of bad symptoms which occur in an irregular 
form; for sucli are commonly inconstant, and do not usually continue, 
nor have any duration. 

The meaning here is sufficiently obvious. Heumius, althongh a 
remarkably good expounder of onr author's sense in most cases, gives 
a most absurd interpretation of the first clause of this Aphorism, as 
if it were meant to exclude the use of amulets, and other superstitious 
modes of working upon the imi^ination, which, although they pro- 
duce a temporary amendment, are not followed by any good conae- 
fjuences. This interpretation is altogether fanciful. Our author, 
ike a man of sense and experience, merely warns the physician not to 
form a wrong judgment in febrile cases from any irregular symptoms, 
either goo*i or bad, which may come on. Compare I. Pnedict. vi,, 
16, vii., 7; ri. Pnedict. xxix., C; Coac. L, 73, iii., 100, 109, 110; II. 
Epid. iii., 132. 

28. In fevers which ore not altogether slight, it is a bad symptom for 
the body to remain without any diminution of bulk, or to be wasted be- 
yond measure; for the one state indicates a protracted disease, and the 
other weakness of body. 

The Greek commentators explain the facta here stated thus: — 
When the lx>dy is not wasted in proportion to the severity of the 
fever, this proceeds from the thickness of the morbific i>articles, or 
the coudensiition of the patient's cuticle; and, on the other hand. 
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when the emaciation is rapid, it is connected witli tbinneee of th) 
humors and rarity of the skin, either of whicli conditions isobviouslr 
nnfavorubte. Celane renders these rules aa follows: — He nmke i 
among the symptoms of a protracted fever, ' ' ubi teger pm spatio paniiB 
emacreacit," (ii., 5); aud says elsewhere. " mali etiam morbi aignuni 
est, nimis celeriter emacrescere. " (ii., 4.) Compare Humor. 
17; Aph, v., 55; Humor, iii., 52; also Celsas, ii., 2. 

29. If it appear that evacuations are required, they should Iw made a 
the commencement of diseases; at the acme it is better to be quiet. 

The rationale of this rule of practice is eufEciently explained i 
the next Aphorism. Compare Aph, i., 24, u., 30; Loc. in r* 
xxxviii., 9, 10, 11; Purgant. iv., 1. 

30. Toward the commencement and end of diseaaes all the symptoms I 
are weaker, and toward the acme they are stronger. 

The facts here stated are so obvious, that even Galen dismiss 
this Aphorism with a very brief Commentary. 

31. When a person who is recovering from a disease has a good appc 

tite, but his body does not improve in condition, it is a bad symptom. 
The opinion here stated is consistent with general i 
Nowadavs, iu such a case, we should suspect organic disease in » 
liart of the body. Compare Aphor. ii., 8; and Coac. i., 179. 

32. For the most part, all persons in ill health, who have a good s 
tite at the commencement, but do not improve, have a bad appetit-e again 
toward the end; wherees, those who have a very bad apjietite at the com- 
mencement, aud afterward acquire a good appetite, get better off. 

This Aphorism refers to convalescents; and it is a verv important 
observation of our author, that too good an appetite at ^rst m their 
case is anything but a favorable ciroumstanoe, since the appetite is 
greater than the digestion. Heurnius points out that, by "comt . 
mencemont," lu this place, is meant the beginning of oonvalescencAi J 
See further, Coac. i., 179; Aph. vii., 6. 

33. In every disease it is a good sign when the patient's intellect is soand^ 
aud ho is disposed to take whatever food is offered to him; but the oo 
trar}' is bad. 

The facta stated in tliis Aphorism, I need scarcely remark, a 
important aud unquestionable. They are expressed by our auth 
witJi wonderful brentyand force. Compare De Medic, lii., 9; Cob 
i., 72; and Cclsus, ii., 3. 

34. In diseases, there is less danger when the disease is one to w 
the imtient'a constitution, habit, age, and the season are allied, than v 
it is one to which they are not allied. 

The meaning here is obvious, and when fairly interpreted, then 
seems uo reason to dispute the facts announced in it; yet it w'"" 
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appear that his immediate successor, Diocles, had strongly tittacked 
our author on the score of the facts being incorrect. See the Com- 
mentary of Galen, and that of Stephanas. (Dietz, torn, ii., p. ;i37.) 
Surely, for example, the difleases of infancy are more dangerous when 
they attack the old than when they occur in the young; and it im- 
plies u more serious cause when tlic diseases of summer take place in 
winter, and vice vsrsd. Compare further, Aph. vii., 82; Humor, vi, 
1-5; Dies Judic. i., 11-15; VI. Epid. viii., 4!J^6; Affect, vii., 3, 40. 

35. In all diseases it is better that the umbilical and hypogastric regions 
preserve their fullness; and it is a bad sign when they are very slender and 
emaciated; in the latter case it is dangerons to administer purgatives. 

From the reports of the eases contained in the Books of the Epi- 
demics, it will be remarked that our author paid great attention to 
the condition of the upper region of the abdomen m febrile diseases; 
that is to Biiv, to the part which he calls the hypochondria; in this 
place he directs attention also to the hy|>ogafltric region, by which he 
meant the part of the abdomen between the umbilicus and pubes. 
See Galen and Heurnius. That it is a Iwtd symptom when the abdo- 
men is excessively emaciated, every practical physician must know. 
Celeus renders this Aphorism thus: " Inter mali morbi testimonia 
esse, nimis celeriteremacrescere, et cutem circa umbilieumpubemque 
macram esse," (ii., 3.) That purgatives are coutra indicated under 
such circumstances will roadilv be understood; and Galen wonders 
that our author did not also iorbid emetics, but supposes tliat he 
took it for granted that tliey also would be understood to be pro- 
scribed. Compare Prteen. x., 3; Aph. ii., 28; I, Morb, Mulier. Ixxvii. 
9; Celsus ii., 3. 

36. Persons in good health quickly lose their strength by taking purga- 
tive medicines, or using bad food. 

This Aphorism announces an important fact, which deserves to 
be always kept iji mind; but, although obvious when fairly stated, we 
often see it neglected, I once knew an excellent runner lose a race 
in consequence of beiug previously weakened by takii^ purgative 
medicines. Compare Aph. i., 3, iL, 37, iv., 16; Verat, Usub, i., 12, 

37. Purgative medicines agree ill with [fersons in good health. 

This, according to Galen, is merely an announcement in more 
general terms of the peculiar fact reajtecting ]iurgative8 which is 
stated in the preceding Aphorism. As he remarks, by the opera- 
tion of a purgative medicine, the fluids of the body are evacuated, 
and the solids melted down. Compare Aph. ii., 36, iv., 16; Verat. 
Usua, i., 5, Vi. 

38. An article of food or drink which is slightly worse, but more palat- 
able, is to be preferred to such as are better but less palatable. 

This is evidently a wise rule in regimen, since, as Galen in his 
Commentary remarks, what is palatable is likely to be more readily 
digested by the stomach. Berenda prudently oraerves, further, that 



a physician often shows his skill most partifuliirly by applying this n 
in making a proptr selection of those things which are peculiarly I 
adapted to the tastes of his patient. See Sy<ienham, p. 344, Sva. I 
Soc. edit. Compare de Arts, xii., 10; VJ. Epid. iv.. aii; IV. Horbk f 
3ii., 7; Affect, slii, 1, 2; Vect. Acut. xv., 1, 2, xviiL, 24. 

3D. Old people, on the whole, havo fewer complaints than yonng; but I 
those chronic diseaaeB which do befall them generally never leave them. | 
One reason, as Galen remarks, wliy old people have fewer c 
plaints than young is, that they are generally more guarded iu their 
course of life. That chro'c complaints in old age generally prove fatal, 
is confirmed by daily experience. Damascine, in liis Commentary oa 
the next Aphorism, says, in illustration, that nephritis, gout, arthri- 
tis, and ischiatic disease are incurable in old age. Compare I. MorK ] 
XX., la, 15; AplL, v., T; Celaus, ii,, I-B, 

40. Catarrhs and corysse in very old people are not concocted. 

This A]ihorism, as Galen remarks, contains an illustration of the I 
tnitli stated in the preceding one. By coryza is to be underatooil a I 
catarrh seated in tue nose. That those complaints iu old age are I 
never entirely got rid of is a well-known fact. 

41. Persons who have had frequent and severe attacks of swooning, 
without any manifest cause, die suddenly. 

This, I need scapceiy say, is now a well-known fact, it being ascer- I 
tained by posi'tnortem inspection, that in such cases there is generally 
some cardiac disease. One cannot but admire the accurate observa- 
tion of Hippocrates, who ascertained the fact so correctly, although 
he ha<l not the same opportunities, as we now have, of accounting hr 
it. To him may be applied the general maxim of Cicero: "Sufficit 
si quid Hut intelligamus, etsi quommodo quidre fiat nesciamns." t i 
may mention here, however, that although the ancient physicians | 
cannot have practiced inspRctionn cadavenim very frequently, there 
can be no douot that they did so occasionally; and it ia a remarkable 
circumstance, that in the case of sudden death they referred the 
cause, as we now generally do, to cardiac disease, Theophilus, in 
his Commentary, mentions that Galen inferred this from fmding dis- 
ease of the heait in the inferior animals that died suddenly. See 
Dietz, t. ii., p. 332, and Paulus jEgineta, B. 111., 34, 8yd. Soc I 
edit. Compare Coac. i,. 83. 

43. It is impossible to remove a strong attack of apoplexy, and not easy i 
to remove a weak attatik. 

The experience of twenty-two centuries and upward affords no i 

reason to call iu questioifthe prognosis here announced by our author. \ 

It is thus rendered by Celsus: Isque morbus mediocria vix sanatur, I 

vehemens sanari non potest." ^ii., B.) Galen hasan iuteresting Com- I 

mentary under tins head, in which he attempts to explain how it ha])- I 
pens that the respiratory muscles in attacks of apoplexy, often con- 
tinue to perform their of&ce, although the others arc paralyzed. 
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43. Of persons who have been snsijenrted by the neck, and are in a etato 
of inBeneibility, but not quite dead, tlioso do not recover who have foam 
at the mouth. 

There are great diversities of opinion as to the reading and inter- 

F relation of this Aphorism, but upon these I have not room to enter. 
may just mention, however, that I would have preferred reading 
Katadvofiiyajy as applying to persons who have been immersed in 
water, but dare not ado|)t it, as it appears not to be sanctioned by 
any of the MSS. On this Aphorism see the Commentary on PauluS 
jEqiseta, B. III., 2H, Syd, Soc. edit. Galen's Commentary is well 
worth being conanltod. 

44. Persons who are naturally very fat are apt to die earlier than those — 
who are slender. 

Tliere seems no great reason to q^ueation the prognostic rule here 
laid down. Oalon explains the rationale of it, upon the principle 
that (at persons have smaller blood-vessels, and consefiuently are less 
liberally supplietl with the pnevma, or vital spirit, than leaner persons. 
Compare Colsus, I'l., I, 

45. Epilepsy in young |>ereonB is most frequently removed by changes 
of air, of country, and of modes of life. 

We may well exclaim with Bereuds, that this Aphorism embodies a 
most imjKirtant statement of facta. Him lengthy Commentary on tliis 
passage contains much interesting matter, which I regret tJiat my 
limits preclude me from availing myself ofr those of the ancient com- 
mentators contain nothing but wliat is common -pi ace. Comimre Aph. 
v., 7; II. Predict, svi., I3:S; Morb Sac. -xiii., G; VI. Epid. vi., 3(i. 

46. Of two pains occurring together, not in the same part of the body, 
the stronger weakens the other. 

Experience, I need scarcely say, baa amply confirmed the trutli of 
the maxim here announced. It is a principle of extensive applicabil- 
ity in the practice of medicine. Consult tialen and Berends. Com- 
pare Humor, xi.. Hi, 17; Aliment, i., 11. 

47. Pains and fevers occur ratlicr at the formation of pus than when it 
is already formed. 

This also is an announcement of an important and indisputable 
fact. Galen and the other ancient commentators all hold that pus \ri 
formed from blood. Compare Vet. Med. xxxiii,, S; Pnenot. xvii., 
6; Ulcer, ii., 8-II. 

48. In every movement of tho body, whenever one begins to endure 
pain> it will be relieved by rest, 

This is a self-evident, but, as Berends remarks, not an unimpor- 
tant fact. See ApL ii., 22; Prieoopt, xiii., 4; Nat, Uumau xvii,, 14, 
15; Flat U., 14. 
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49. Those who are accuBtomed to endure habitual labors, tillhough thsy 
bo weak or old, bear them better tlian strong and young persons who bare 
not been 80 aecuBtomed, 

This Aphorism, it will readily bo seen, is foandcd on the well- 
known effects of babit. It is thus rendered by Oelsus: ''Omrem 
1 laborem Eaoilius vel puer, vel senex, ^uam mauetns homo sustinet." 

I (i., 3.) See, also, Cicero Tuscul, Disput. ii., 17, 

50. Those things which one has been accustomed t^) for a long time, 
although worse than things which one is not accnstomed to, usually give 
less disturbance; but a change most sometimes be made to things one is 
not uccufltomed to. 

This Apliorism contains a very jiroper exception to the general rule 
announced in the preceding Aplioriam. Celsus describes very fully 
the most proper course of life, which, it will be remarked, he directs 
not to be tied doMfu to too strict rules (i., 1), at the beginning. Com- 
pare Viet. Acut. xviii., 2, 6; 11, Ditet. xliv., 4; Humor, lii., 115; 
Humid. Us. ill., 8. 

51. To evacuate, fill up, heat, cxwj, or otherwise, move the body in any 
way much and suddenly, is dangerous; and whatever is excoeaive is inim- 
ical to nature; hut whatever is done by little and little is safe, more espe- 
cially when a transition is made from one thing to another. 

The rule of practice here stated is very tersely given by Coleus: 
" Eigo, quum quia mutare aliquid volet, paulatim debcbit assuescere." 
(i., 3) Berends, in his Commentary, remarks, that although the pro- 
priety of this rule may appear to be self-evident, we often see it im- 
properly transgressed. Comimre, in particular, VI. Epid. ii., 2?; 
Vict. Acut, v., 22, X., 8, The same subject is often handled in the 
Ilippocratic treatises. See further, Aph. iii., 1, v,, 16, vi., 39; II, 
Dicet. xliv., 5; Humor, viii., IT, 18; Humid. Us. iiL, 7; VI. Epid. 



52. When doing everything according to indications, although things 
may not turn out agreeably to indication, we should not cluingeto another 
while the original ap]>earances remain. 

This Aphorism shows decidedly that our author's system of treat- 
ment waa not empirical but founded upon reason, Wliat he directs 
hero evidently is not to cliange ones plan of treatment when 
grounded on a proper indication, although it may not turn out ac- 
cording to expectation. This is a rule which every physician must 



it is further consonant to reason, 
11, 12; and Gelsus. iiL, 2 



rther, Loc. iu Horn, xz.. 



4 



53. Those persons who have watery discharges from the bowels when 
they are young, come of! letter than those who have dry; but m old 
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ago they conn' nf! worse, for the bowela in aged perBons are usually ilrieil 

up. 

Galen dismisses this Aphoriam with the remark that it is evitlent, 
and TL-fiTB the reader to Aph. ii., 30. Celaus, with great iiropriety, 
has joined the two togetlier: " Qiiibus juvenibus flaxit amis, pler- 
nmque in genectute coutrahitur. Qnibus in adolescentia fuit adstncta, 
stepe in Henectnte aolvitur. Melius antem in juvene fusior, in sene 
aetrictior." (i,, 3) There can he no doubt about the latter rule be. 
ing generally true, but the former is subject to many exceptions. 
Perhaps what our author means to say is, that the best rule of health 
is that the bowels should be rather loose in youth and rather confined 
in old age. That this generally holds true there can be no doubt. 

54. Largeness of person in youth is noble and not unbecoming; but iis 
old age it is inconvenient, and worse than a smaller structure. 

Celsua renders this Aphorism as follows: " longa atatura, «t in 
juventa decora est, sic matuni seneetute conflcitur." (i.,1,) All 
the Greek commentators remark that old men are subject to gibbosity, 
that is to say, become bent forward. See further. Pnecept. xi., 10. 



SECTION III, 

1. The changes of the season mostly engender diseases, and in the aea- 
Bons grait changes either of heat or of cold, and the rest agreeably to the 
same rule. 

This is an announcement of a fact pretty generally acknowledged 
and admitted in all ages, namely, that diseases or disorders in the con- 
stitution are mostly, or at least frequently, produced by changes of the 
Beasons and changes of the weather, Berends has well remarked, in 
his Commentary on this Aphorism, that oar author here lays the 
foundation of the doctrines more fully expanded and explained by 
Sydenham. Stoll, and other, modem authorities. This Aphoriam 
agrees with Humor. viEi.. 15. Compare further, Aiir. Aq. Loc. i., 
19; Vict. Acut. svii., 9; Morb. Sac. ,-di., T. 

2. Of natures {tempernments f), some are well- or ill-adapted for sum- 
mer, and some for winter. 

Galen and Thoo^ilus, hy "natures," in this place, understand 
"temperaments." That some of these agree better with summer and 
others with winter is indisputable. This is in accordance with the 
work Humor, viii., 20, See also. Vet. Med, xxxril. 14; I. Diffit. Jtsv., 
12; III. DiiBt i., 6; Acr Aq. Loc. xxxiv., 9. 

3. Of diseases and ages, certain of them arc well- or ill-adapted to differ- 
ent seasons, places, and kinds of diet. 

As here stated, there is no doubt as to the fact announced in this 
Aphorism. But Galen complains that it is rather confusedly ex- 
pressed in the original. Compare Humor, viii., 'i\; and Celsus, u., 1. 
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4. In the eeaeons, when during the same day there is at one time heat 
and at another time cold, the diseases of uutumn may be exjiected. 

Tiie meaning here would appear to be, that very changeable weather 
at any swison will induce diseaHfs similar to those of autumn, which is 
a very cliangeable and uniiealthy season. See the Commentaries of 
Stfijilianus and Thuophilue, and of Heumius and Borende, among the 
modern aniiotators. 1'hat autumn is an unhealthy season is declared 
by the poet Horace as follows: "Frustra per autumnos nocentem 
Uorjiorihua metnemus auatmm." Ovid, in hke manner, expresses 



elTects of changeablo weather on the health very correctly and strik- 
ingly: 

" Cum modo frig^>ribus premimur, modo solvimur cestu. 

Tempore noQ oerto, corpora languor habet-" 

On thiB subject, sue further Humor, viii., 21. 

•I. South winds induce dullness of hearing, dimnesa of visions, heavinefls' 
of the hend, torpor, and languor; when these prevail, such Eymptonu 
occur in diseases. But if the north wind prevail, coughs, affections of 
the throat, hardness of the bowels, dysuria attended with rigors, and 
pains of the sides and brejiet occur. When this Wind prevails, all such 
symptoms may be expected in diseases. 

The same announcement is made at Humor, viii., 1. I shall 
merolv notice a few things which appear to be somewhat obscure. 
By " nardnesB of the bowels," uhont the meaning of which espression 
Galen informs us that there had been some difference of opinion 
among the commentators, would appear to be meant constipation tjS 
the bowels. See also I'heophilus. Dyeuria. as they remark, is no 
doubt produced by Lho cold occasioning a deformation inwanlly. 
Gelsus translates this Aphorism literally, (il., 1.) 

G. Whei 
fevers. 



1 



summer is like spring, much sweating may be expect«d i 



See, in like mimner. Humor, viii., 1. The reason assigned l^ J 
(jalen for the prei'alence of sweats under the circumstances di- I 
scribed is. that tliev are produced by the prevalence of humidity, and j 
the abaonce of the lieat which used to dissipate iL 

7. Acute diseases occur in droughts; and if the summer be particohu-lf 
mch, accorduig to the oonstitutioa which it has given to the year, for tlw 
most part such diseases may be expected. 

AiYording to Theophilns, in his very interesting Commentary on 
this .\phorigni, by acute fevers in this place KufTus understood. *' peeti- 
lentixl" namely, such as are connected with buboes; for that tbeM \ 
aro oocasionvd in Libx'a by the esxssive heat (Diets, u. 353.) E 
none «f the other commentators, ancient or modem, anderetand it ik :| 
api^ying to pestilential feTers. Compare Humor., viL, 11; and Oei- / 
sus, 36: cd, ]f illigan. 
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8 which are regniar, and fnmish the ptodaadom of Om i 
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. HoaBOH at the Bcasoiiable time, the diseases are regular, and comu rea<lily 
to a crisis; but iu inconstant Beasons, the diBeaees are irregular, and come 
to a crisis with difficulty. 

This agrees with Humor, vii., 3, 15. The meaning appears cer- 
tainly to be, that when the weather is suitable to the season of the 
year, that is to say, hot in summer, cold in winter, and so forth; and 
when the fruits of" the earth are produced seasonably, the complainta 
are mild and regular; hut when the weather is unseasonable the diseases 
are of an irregular character. This truth Is admirably illustrated in 
the First and Third Books of the Epidemics. 

!i. In autumn, diseases are most acuti', and most mortal, on the whole. 
The spring is most healthy, and least mortal. 

See Epidem. ii., 1; and Prorrhet. ii., 13, 4. These characters 
of the two seasons are thus given by Celsus: " Igitur salul)errimum 
verest: — autumnus long^ periculosissimua. " (ii., 1.) On this subject 
I believe all the ancient authorities, professional and non-professional, 
are perfectly agreed. I might quote Horace, Juvenal, and a whole 
host of poets, who have celebrated the liealtlifulness of spring, and 
described the insalubrity of autumu. The rule, however, as is well 
known, does not apply to northern latitudes. 

10. Autumn is a bad season for persons in consumption. 

Pojmlar opinion, at least, is in this country quite in unison with 
wliat IB here stated bv our author; and many medical authorities in 
modern times have declared in favor of it. See Riverlua in Prax. .xvii. ; 
De Hectica, 3; Doteua de Plithisi, ii,, 4. I am not aware that recent 
experience has furnished any ground for questioning thia opinion. 

11. With regard to the aeasona, if the winter be of a dry and northerly 
chara<it^r, and the spring rainy and southerly, in summer there will 
necessarily bo acute feverH, ophthalraies, and dysenteries, especially in 
women, and in men of a humid temperament. 

This in manifestly tjiken from the work. On Airs, eto,, % 10. It 
is thus rendered by "Celsus: " Si hiems sicca septemtrionalea ventos 
habuit, ver autem austros et pluvias exhibet, fere subeuut lippitu- 
dines, tormina, febres, maximt^que in mollioribuscori>oribus, ideoque 
pnecipue in muliebribus." (ii,. 1.) Galen has an interesting but 
rathvr lengthy Commentary upon it. 

12. If the winter bo southerly, rainy, and calm, but the spring dry and 
northerly, women whose term of delivery should bo in spring, have abor- 
tions from any .slight cause; and those who reach their full time, bring 
forth children who are feeble, and diseiiseii, so that t>iey either die 
presently, or, if they live, are puny and unhealthy. Otiier pe<)ple are 
subject to dysenteries and ophthalmies, and old men to catarrhs, which 
quickly cut them off. 

This, in like manner, is taken from the work, On Airs, etc., xxvL, 
10, ed. Linden, It is thus rendered by Celsus: "Si vero austri 
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pluviaequc hiemem occuparunt, ver autem frigidiim *t siccnm » 
gravidfe quidum fomituB qaibus turn adest partus, iibortu periditantQi^ 
cae vero qui gignuiit, imbecilios, vixque vitalea ediiiit: ct^teroe lippitndi 
arida, et, si acoiores sunt, gmviditee mal^ liabent," (ii,, 1.) 

13. If tiie summer lie dry and northerly and the autumn rainy am 
eoutherly, lieaduches occur in winter, with cougiis, hoursenesses, coryz^i 
and in eome caBcii consumptions. 

This also is tuken from the samo chapter of the work. On Airs, 
etc., and is thus rendered by Gelsut-; " At gi sicca ffistaa aquilaiies 
babnit, autunino vuro imhres austrtque sunt, totu hieme. quic proicima 
est, tuseiB, diatillatio, rancitas, in quibusdam etiam tabes oritur." 
(ii-, I.)- 

14. But if the autumn be northerly and dry, it agrees well with persona 
of a humid tempernment, and with women; but others will be aubject tO 
dry ophthulmies, iicute fevers, coryzte, and in some cases melancholy. 

Tills is taken, with a few alterations, from the same cimpter as the 
preceding. It iu thus rendered by Celsus: Sin autem autumnua 
qudquu oeque siccus iisdem aquilonibus perflatur, omnibus quidem 
moUioribua corporibus, inter quae muliebria esse proposui, eecnnda 
valotudo contingit: durioribus vero instare possunt et arida; lippitu- 
dines, et febres partim iicut», partim longte, et ii morbi, qui ex atra 
bile nascuntur." (ii., I.) 

15. Of the constitutions of the year, the dry, upon the whole, are mora' 
healthy than the niiny, and attended with leas mortality. 

This is partly twken from the g 4 of the work. On Airs. Celsna. 
thus tersely renders it: " salubcmmi sunt sereni dies." {ii., l.J^ 
That the feet is correctly stated by our author, no one, I anpposey: 
will pretend to question. That dry seasons and dry countries ar*_ 
more healthy than humid, is consistent with univerHal experience and. 
observation. The reason of this, as stated by the ancient comment»- 
tors, is, that in hot weather the humors are dissipated; whereas, in 
humid, that is to say. rainy, the humors are collected within the 
body, and engender putrid diseases. There is no donbt, however, as 
to the fact, in whatever way it is to be accoanted for. 

16. The diseases which occur most frequently in rainy seasona are, pro- 
tracted fevers, fluxes of the Iwwcls, mortifications, epilepsies, apoplexies, 
and quinsies; and in dry, consumptive diseases, opbtbalmios, arthritJo 
diseases, stranguries, and dysenteries. 

Galen explains at considerable length, upon the principles of the 
humoral pathology, his ideas respecting the manner in which rainy 
or dry weather produce the various diseases enumerated under this 
head. It will be seen from his Commentary, and tliat of TheophiUis, 
that some connected the epithet "consumptive" with ophthalmics, 
and understood the meaning to be, " opfatnalmies which lead to the i 
destruction of tlie eye." Compare Cel&ua, ii,, 1. 
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n. With reganl to tht- states of the w«tther which continuo but for 
a day, that which is northerly, braces the body, giving it tone, agility, 
and color, iinprovea the sense of hearing, dries up the bowels, pinohes the 
eyes, and aggravates tiny previons jiaiii which may have been seated in the 
chest. Bnt the aoutherly relaxes the body, and renders it humid, brings 
on dnllness of hearing, heaviness of the head, and vertigo, impairs the 
movements of the eyes and the whole body, and renders the alvino <li3- 
c barges watery, 

It is to be borne in mind, that onr author here touches upon the 
effects of temporary conditions of the wiatther npon tlie health. As 
Theophilua then remarks, ho has been unjustly blamed for tautology 
in this place. Oelaua briefly renders the first part of this sentence as 
follows: " Aquilo aanam corpus spissat, et mobilius atque expeditius 
reddit." (ii., 1.) The latter clause is rendered rather freely: Auater 
anres hehetat, sensus titnlat, capitis dolorem mnvet, alvum solvit, 
totum corpus efficit bebes, bumidnm, languidum," (Ibid.) See 
further, Aph. v., 2G. 

18, With regard to the seasons, in spring and in the commeuceraent of 
Bummer, children atid those next to them in age are moflt comfortable, 
and enjoy best health; in summer and during a certain portion of autumn, 
old people; during the remainder of the autumn and in winter, those of 
the intermediate ages. 

There is no obscurity about this Aphorism, nor any reason to 
controvert the facts as stated in it. It is thus elegautly rendered by 
Celsus: "Quod ad ffitates vero pertiiiet, pueri proximique lis vero 
optima valeiit, ut estate prima tutiseimi sunt; seiios lestate et 
autumni prima parte: juvenes hyeme, quique inter juveiitam senec- 
tutcmque sunt. luimicior sonibus hyems, sstas adolescentibus est" 
{ii., 1.) The Greek commentators explain all the facta, as stated in 
this Aphorism, upon their principles regarding the temperaments in 
humors. See Oaten and Theophilua. 

1!). All diaeasea occur at all seasons of the yejir, but certain of them 
are more apt to occur and he exacerbated at certaiu seasons. 

As Berends remarks, this Aphorism contains an undoubted aud 
most important truth. Galen remarks in liis Commentary, tliat if 
diseases had been connected solely with the temperament of the 
atmosphere, all would have been ajfected with such diseases us aro 
peculiar to particular seasons; but since many diseases arise from 
errors of diet, these occnr at all seasons. Constitution, as he further 
states, has much to do with the occurrence of disease. That certain 
diseases are more disjKiaed to happen at certain seasons, he declares 
in subsequent Aphorisms. Compare Pwenot. xxvi., 4; Aph. iii., 17; 
and Celsus, ii., Praf. 

20, The diseases of spring are, maniacal, melancholic, and epileptic dis- 
orders, bloody flux, quinsy, coryza, hoarseness, cough, leprosy, lichen 




nkte nostly ending in uloentiras, tobendea, u»d irthritio 

I hnve thtle to nj on the subject of thiB Apbonsm, u the menn- 
in^ ia rafficieDtlT plam, and the natotv at the diaenes here enumerated 
BW7 be nadil; ucert&ined upon reference to the Index of the Syden- 
bam Societr's edition of FAii.r& .^uixeta. Cekos giT^s a transla- 
tion <rf it, DOt not Ten litenl; umI it is worthv of remark, that he 
inclndes all the cntimcODs iliaeaee« here noticed under the 
nn^'tcmi "pnstulje-" He has itiso chronic ophlhalmv (or lippi- , 
tamneB), which does not occur in oar authors list (ii., 1.^ J 

21. Of BDcnnier, certain of these, and continued, ardent, and tertiui 1 
tcren, inoBtespeciall; vomiting, diarrhoea, opbtbahnv. pains of the ears, ul- 
cerations of the month, mortifications of the privy parts, and the eudamina. 
On moet of the diseaeee contained in this list it will be ntmeceasarjr 
to miike any remarks. I may mention, hoverer, that the gsngreut 
of the genital organs here noticed is minutely described in tneBooki 
of the Epidemics of which I have given a translation. BerendaJ 
mentions, that some had rfgardetl it as l>eing of a venereal nature, J 
but without any good reason. The sudamina are described by Galot j 
as being a cutJineuus disease of the skin ))roduced by excessiTC sweat-if 

injj. By the way, CelBus translates it in such terms, as would i 

to imply that he did not at all understand it: " et <|iiicquid audon 
hominem resolviL" (iL, 1.) 

3S. Of autumn, most of the summer, quartan, and irr^;alar ferar^l 
enlarged s])leen, dropsy, phthisia, strangury, licntery, dysentery, ei 
quinsy, asthma, ileus, epilepsy, maniacal and melancholic disorilors. 

Cclniift gives an elegant version of this Aphorism, oil which I hava ^ 
only to remark, tliat he has omitted the maniacal and melancholic dis- 
orders from his list of summer diseases, (ii., 1.) How this happened 
it is impossible to find out. That these arc engendered by black bile, 
and that it pre^atle in autumn, was hold by all the aucient anthoritieB. 
See the Commentaries of Galen and Theopliilus. 

23. Of winter, pleurisy, pneumouia, coryza, hoarseness, cough, paini'l 
of the chest, pains of the ribs and loins, headache, vertigo, and apoplexyvl 
Alwut this Aphorism there can be no doubt nor difficulty. 1 1 
have again to remark, that it is rendered by ('etsus in so vaguo an 
indefinite terms, as would almost lead one to doubt whether he appre-J 
hended correctly the meaning of onr author: " Hyems autom capitiaV 
dolores, tusaim, et qnidquid in faucibus, in luteribus, in viscenbna;] 
mali contrahitur, irritat. {ii,, 1.) 

a4. In the diSorent ages the following complaints occur: to little and | 
new-bom children, aphtlue, vomiting, coughs, sleoplessness, frights, in- J 
flammation of the navel, watery dischat^es from the oars. 

There is little in this list of the common disorders which attack ] 
new-born children that requires comment, Celsns, in his translation. 
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omits " frights," for what reiiaoii cannot be ascertained. Both Galen 
and TheophiUiB state, ihat these urv connected with the stomach, I 
Toay mention that Uhases, tlic Arabian, gives a pretty full treatise 
on the diseases of infancy. Ue describes twenty-four diseases 
altogether. 

25. At the approach ot dentition, pmritus of the gums, fevers, convtU- 
siona, diarrrlirea, especially when cutting the canine teeth, and in those 
who are particularly fat, and have constipated bowels. 

Among the Hippocratic treatises there is one on Dentition, of 
wliich 1 have given a brief analysis in the Preliminary Discourse. 
Celsns, in his versioTi of this Aphorism, renders the disease named 
oSaStaftos by our author, and which Galen and Damaecius distinctly 
expUin to mean " pruritus of the gums," by "gingivarum exulcera- 
tiones." This seems another instance of mistranslatiou. 

26. To persons somewhat older, affections of the tonsils, incurvation of 
the spine at the vertebra next the occiput, asthma, calculus, round worms, 
ascaridea, acrochordou, satyriasmus, struma, and other tubercles 
{phymata), but especially the aforesaid. 

There are many things in this Aphorism which it might be in- 
teresting to examine, did not our limits preclude; in particular, the 
affection of the vertebne here enumeratea. Did our author mean the 
disease described by Sir Charles Bell under the head of " Inflanuna- 
tion and laceration in the Atlas and Vertebra Dentata ? " Hnatitutcs 
of Surgery, p. 144.) See, also, V, Swieten, Oomnient, in Boerhaav. 
Aph. t. il., de Angina Convnisiva. Or did he apply it to the less 
formidable affection called " the crick of the neck? lam inclined 
to adopt the latter conjecture. See the Commentaries of Galen and 
Theopnilus. All tlie other terms will be found explained in the 
Comment, on Paulus JEgineta. See the Index. Af-cording to 
Heurnius and Berends, the satyriasmus here noticed was an affection 
of the glands of the neck. See, also, the note of M. Littre. 

27. To persons of a more advanced age, and now on the verge of man- 
hood, the most of these diseases, and, moreover, more chronic fevers, and 
«pistaxis. 

According to Damascius, the period of life here referred to is 
that immediately following 14; but Galen applies it to the term of 
puberty, which, he says, may Ije at Vi, 13, or 14. That epistaxis is 
common at this period of life ia well known; but why fevers should 
be more protracted then than usual, does not appear clear. Heurnius 
ascribes tliem to voracity, which gives rise to a pituitoua crudity, and 
to a certain acrimony which occasions putridity. Theopliilus and 
Damascius seom to point to a similar explanation. 

28. Young i»ople for the moat part have a crisis in their complaints, 
some in forty days, some in seven months, some in seven years, some at 
the approach to puberty; and such complaints of children as ivniain, and 
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do not pass away alwiit puberty, or in females about tlio commencement 
of menatruatioTi, usnally become chronic, 

Thiu-e is little that requires elucidation in thia Aphorism. It will 
be remarked that our autnor seems to attach a religioun importance, 
BO to speak, to the number mreii. I iiJivt- made some observations on . 
this subject in the Analysis of the Hippocratic Treatise bearing tliis 1 
title. See Preliminary Discourse, § II, See further Aph. iL, 45; I 
n. Prffidict. xvi., I. 3. 

20. To persona past boyhood, hremoptysis, phthisis, acnte feyers, | 

epilepsy, and other diseases, but especially the afore -mentioned. 

With respect to the diseases mentioned in this Aphorism, thft | 
only one which we would hesitate in recognizing as being particularly i 
common at this pt^riod of life, is epilepsy. Galen, in 6ict, wonders *\ 
that his author placed it here, seeing he had formerly ranked epilepsy 
among the diseases of infancv, whicn sometimes disappear at puberty. 
A mwiern commentator, Biegerus, suggests, tiiat by epilepsy no 
probably meant the hysterical convulsion. But perhaps it is lietter 
to consider our author's meaning to be, that ei)ileptical convulsiona 
are apt to be exacerbated at this period. That litemoptvsis and 
phthisis are most common at this period has been accurately deter- 
mined by recent statistics. By the way, the period of life here 
treated of is not so satisfactorily determined as coiild be wished. In 
M, Llttrf''B translation, it is marked " from 31 to 25," but surely thia 
last is a misprint for 33, It comprehends the " adolescentia ' and 
" juvenes" of Celtius. ^ii., 1.) Compare Aph. v., 9, viii., 7; Coac., 
iiL, 260; Morb. Sac xiii., 1. 

30. To persons beyond that age, asthma, pleurisy, pneumonia, lethargy, 
pbrenitis, ardent fevers, chronic diarrhcea, cholera, dysentery, hentery, 
haemorrhoids. 

The period here treated of is that from 35 to 50. See Galen and 
Theophilua. There is not much in it requiring illustration. Gal'-n 
is rather surprised that our author has omitted "melancholy" in 
this list of diseases. Compare Coac. iii,, 395; Aer., Aq., Loc. iv., 
7; VII. Epid. xl., 19. 

31, To old people dyspncBH, catarrhs accompanied with coughs, dysuriii, 
pains of the joints, nephritis, vertigo, apoplexy, cacliexia, pruritus of the 
whole body, insomnolency, defluxions of the bowels, of the eyes, and of 
the nose, dimness of sight, cataract (glaucoma), and dullness of hearing. 

There is little to remark on the contents of this Aphorism, most 
of the diseases here enumerated being notoriously those of old age. 
I may mention ttiat, aa Galen states, the terms here used in refer- 
ence to diseases of the eyes apply Iwth tfl amaurosis and cataract 
{vTioxvfivi.) Compare Affection, xxix,, 10; Coac. iii., 395. 
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1. We mnst purge pregnant wonwn, if matters be turgid (in a state of 
orgasm?), from the fourth to the (^yenth month, but les3 freely in tiie 
latter; m tlie first and last Btagea of pregnancy it should be avoided. 

The term significative of " being in a state of orgasm " occurs at 
Aphor. i., 22. It would appear to mean that the nuida, that is to 
e&y, the contents of the Teasels, arfe ready to hurst forth with plethoni. 
That purgin)f is unsafe in the earlier and later etagca of prtgnancy is 
consistent with common observation at the present day. I have 
translated the latter clause i^reeably to the interpretation of it given 
by TheophiluB. Compare Aph. i., 22, v., 39; Morb. Mul. xlii., 8, 

2. In purging we ahonld bring away such matters from the body as it 
would be advantageous had they come away spontaneously; but those of 
an opposite character should bo stopped. 

The meaning is obvious, and the propriety of the rule will scarcely 
be challenged. Aa Damasciua remarks, the practice in this case 
imitates Nature. Galen further remarks, that upon this principle 
we administer cholagogues in diseases of a hilioua nature. Compare 
Aph. i,, 2. 

3. If the matters which are purged be such as should be purged, it is 
beneficial and well borne; but if the contrary, with difficulty. 

This is a repetition of the nile of practice given in Ai>hor. i., 25. 
It is evidently very much in place here, where the rules of practice 
respecting pur^ng are treiited of. Galen, however, mentions that 
some of the editors had expunged it. 

4. We should rather purge upward in summer, and downward in winter. 

This appears to be a very proper rule of practice, and it is acconl- 
ingly approved of by aH the ancient commentators. Celsus, however. 
seems to controvert it; he says: "" Vomitus utiUor est hiemo quam 
iBsUite." (i., 3.) Whether he opposea Hippocrates designedly or in 
ignorance, cannot be determined. 

5. About the time of the dog-days, and before it, the administratioi) 
of purgatives is unsuitable. 

It is an iraijortant rule of practice, followed by all the Greek and 
Arabian authorities, not to give purgative medicines in hot weather. 
According to (Jaien, it is fighting against Nature to determine in- 
wardly by purgative medicines, whilst the heat is determining out- 
wardly. Dan^scins says, that the body being then enfeebled, cannot 
bear purgatives. Compare Aer., Aq., Loo. sxx., ~', 5, 8; Purg. v., 8. 

ti. Lean persona who are easily made to vomit should be purged upward, 
avoiding the winter season. 

Galen and Theophilus approve of this rule of practice; the ration- 
ale of which they explain by stating that slender persons are bilious;. 
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They both, however, approre of limiting the practice to thoae 
Tonut rvadilj, and of avoidiitg the winter gcaaoo. Ovlnie a^in 
appiiarB to be oppcMed to our author, for he holds that " vntnituB inu- 
t»iB gracilibns. {i., 3.) I haTe not met with anv satisfBctory soln- 
tjou of this apparent contradiction. Compare II. Morb. xiii, \2. 

7. Persons who are difficnlt to vomit, and are moderately fat, aboQld 
be purged downward, avoiding the enrnmer geuson. 

The rale here laid down is a natnral inference from the preceding 
one. Here Tooderately fat is opposed to lean; to diffiaiU to vomit, to 
easy to vmnit, and tke summer season, to winter. I liare hud ocowtOQ 
to state already that the ancients particularly avoided purgatiTee 
during the heat of summer. Compare II. Mor&. xii., 35. 

8. We must be guarded in purging phthieio^il persons upward. 

It will be seen upon reference to the Commentaries of Theophilua 
and Damascins, as published by Diets, that tliey joined this Aphorism 
to the loeL I have followed Cfalen, as M. Littrt' liaa also done. Con- 
sidering how frequently phthisis is complicated with hemoptysis, it is 
a prndeutial rule, at oU events, to avoia giving emetics in snch cases, 
lest one should get the blame of causing Uie ntpture of a blood-vessel, 
We have mentioned in an analjais of the work. On Diseases, that the 
anthor of it ennmerates this among the awkward mistakes which 
a physician is liable to moke. Compare Loc, in Hom. xxxv,, 4; Int. 
Affect, iv., 26, iiii., 36. 

0, And from the same mode of reasoning, applying the opposite rule j 
to melancholic persons, we must pmge them freely downward. 

It was an invarialile rule of ancient practice to administer pur^- 
tives, and more t-siiecially black hellebore (helkborng nii/er) in melan- 
choly, with the intention of carrying off the black bile downward. 
" The opposite rule," to which he refere, would appear to be that 
laid down in Aph. 6, respecting the treattnent of persons to whom it 
is projwr to give emetics. Compare Aer., Aq., Loc. r- " 

10. In very acute diseases, if matters bo in a state of orgasm, we may 
pnrge on the first day, for it is a bad thing to procrastinate in sucli cases. 

The meaning of this Aphorism is obvious, namely, that when 
there is grejit turgescenco of the fluids, they should bo purged off 
without dolay. See Aph. 1 of this sectiou. According to Galen, ' 
by " verj- acute diseases " he means such as terminate within seven 
days. Compare V. Epidem. .xxv., 16, 17. 

11. Those cases in which there are tormina, pains about the umbilicus, 
and pains about the loins, not removed either by purgative medicines or 

■ otherwise, usually termiiihte in dry dropsy. 

We have the positive oseiirance of Galen tliat by "dry dropOT" 
Hippocrates nioaut that species of dropsy called tympanites, much 
is BO named because in it the Wlv, when struck, sonnds like a drum 
(tymiMinum). Although Prosjjcr Martian, Berends, and other modei 
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authorities, are sce{>tical on this point, I mast say that I see no reason 
for doubting that it was the same aa the tymjianiteB of modern 
noaologiats. See further, Pal"Hts jEqinkta, B. III., 48, Sdy. yoc. 
edit. Compare Coac, Ji., !i79, iii., 280. 

13. It is a buil thing to purge upward in winter perBona whose bowels 
are in a state of lientery, 

Ab Cialen states, the disease being seated iu the lower intestines, 
emetics can obviously do no good in lientery. But, moreover, it is 
contrary to rule to administer them in winter. See above, g 6. 
Berenda, under this head, gives a very interesting, but very lengthy, 
dissertation on lientery. 

13. Persons who are not easily purged upward by the hellebores, should 
have their bodies moistened by plenty of food and rest before taking the 
draught. 

For a full account of all the ancient rules respecting the adminis- 
tration of hellebore, see Patilus jEoineta, B. ViI., 10. One can 
readily understand that it wonld be a wise rule to give diluents before 
administering so violent an emetic as the veralrum album. Compare 
Aph. i., 22, li., 9, vii., TO; II. Ditet. xxxi-i., 18; Loc, in Horn, xl., 
3; Vemt. TJb. i., 1; II. Morb. xiii., 10; Int. Affect, xxiii., 13; Morb. 
Mulier. sxv., 13, U; 8iiperfost, .vs., 1. 

14. When one takes a draught of hellebore, one should be made to move 
more about, and indulge less in sleep and repose. Sailing on the sea 
shows that motion disorders the body. 

The object being to procure ready vomiting, it was no doubt a 
good rule to move the patient about. That motion produces vomit- 
ing is illustrated, as he says, by the movements of a ship occcasioning 
sea-sicknesa. That such is hia meaning, there can hu no doubt. Sfe 
the Commentaries of Galen and Theophilus. Compare Vorat Us., 
L, 3; VL Epid. v., 45; Aph. ii., 51. 

15. When you wish the hellebore to act more, move the body, and when 
to stop, let the patient get sleep and rest. 

The argument contained in tliia Aphorism is manifestly a con- 
tinuation of the preceding one. Compare Veratr. Us. i. , 4 ; Superfnet. 
XX., 1; VI. Epid. v., 45; Aph. v., 27; VI. Epid. v., 45. 

16. Hellebore is dangerous to persons whose flesli is sound, for it induces 
convulsion. 

This is little else but a repetition of Aphor. ii., 36. Celsus, in 
like manner, declares that emetics "non semper segris prodesse, 
semper sanis nocere." (ii., 13.) See Verat. Us, i., 5; Aph, ii., 36, 
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17. Anorexia, heartburn, vertigo, and a, hitter toBte of the mouth, in a1 
person free frOm fever, indicate the want of purging upward. ' 

The symptoma here enumerated are, no doubt, indicative of the 
presence of btle iu the stomacli, and consequeutly emetics must be 
proper in buch a case. See CSalen and Berends. Compare Venit. Ua. 
L, 10; Affect. liv., 12; II. Morb. Mnlier. xxiv., 2, 3. 

18. Pains seated above the diaphragm indicate purging upward, and 
those below it, downward. 

I here follow the reading which Berends, Lefebnre, and Littrfi 
have adopted from Bosquillon. The rule here laid down eeema to 
be, that, m affections of tiie chest, emetics ave to be administen-d; and 
in those of the alidomen, purgative*. That thie rule wouUi Iw a very 
proper one in many oases I can well believe, but as a general rule, I 
suppose we would now demur submitting to it. Compare ^^e^atr, 
Us. i., 10, 11. 

19. Persons who have no thirst while under the action of a pui^tivo 
medicine, do not cease from being purged until they become thirsty. 

The same remark is made in the little tract on the Administration 
of Hellebore. It is a well-known fact that the operation of a drastio 
pui'gative induces thirst. The rationale of the rule of practice 
founded upon it Is explained by Theophilus to be. that until thirst 
takes place we must consider that the system has not been properly 
dried. See Veratr. TJs. i., 11. 

20. If persons free from fever be seized with tormina, heaviness of the 
knees, and pains of the loins, this indicates that purging downward ia 
required. 

This Aphorism is little else than a continuation of Aph. 18. The 
reader will remark that our author qualifies both by restrictina; purg- 
ing to those cases in which no fever is present. Compare Veratr. 
Ua. i., U. 

21. Alvine dejections which are black, like blood, taking place spoa- 
taneoHsly, either with or without fever, are very bad; and the more 
numerous and unfavorable the colors, so mucii the worse; when with 
medicine it is better, and a variety of colors in this cuse is not bad. 

The characters of the dejections given in this Aphorism, and some 
of the following, is taken partly from Prognost. § 11, and Coac. Pr. 
§ &96, of Littre edition. The Commentaries of Galen and Theophilua 
are interesting, ua showing us the manner in which the ancient au- 
thorities accounted for this appearance physiologically. They held 
that the office of the spleen being to attract the melancholic humor 
for its own purposes, wneu this viscua fails to perform it« office, the 
superfluity deranges the liver; aud hence thia aiacharge ia indicative 
of the greatest ]xiBsibie derangement of the ijitomal viscera. Oalen 
mentions that he found black dejections from the bowels a common 
symptom in the plague which prevailed iu hia time. 



22. Wlion black bile is evacuated iij the beginning of any disease what- 
ever, bitlier npwtird or downward, it is a mortal syniptora. 

This is a natural inference from the preceding Aphorism. Of 
course, as the commDntatora remark, a black discharge either upward, 
or downward at the commoneement of a diseaBe, indicates a very 
serious derangement of the system. Galen remarks that, in a more 
advanced stage of the disease, such an evacuation may be critical, and 
in that case ^yorable. See also Coac. i., 100, 

23. In persons attenuated from any diseases, whether acute or chronic, 
or from wounds, or any other cause, if there be a discharge either of black 
bile, or resembling black blood, they die on the following day. 

Of the fatal nature of such dejections there can be no question. 
Hippocrates would, no doubt, be familiar with them iu the levera of 
his own country. In intertropical fevers, I need scarcely remark, 
they are looked upon as most mortal symptoms. 

2i. Dysentery, if it commence with black bile, is mortal. 

Galen, in his Commentary, pronounces such a case to be as incur- 
able as cancer. — as, in fact, buing produccfl by the same humor, that 
is to say, black bile, 'i'heophilus makes the curious remark, that if 
black bile, when poured on the earth, occasions an effervescence, like 
vinegar, it may well be supposed that it will corrode the human body 
when confined in it Compare Coac. i., 100, ilL, 2D2; V. Epid. x., 2. 

25. Blood diBchai^Bd upward, whatever be its character, is a bad symp- 
tom, but downward it is (more?) favorable, and so also black dejections. 

Upon reference to Dietz (Analec. torn, ii., p. 400) and Littri> 
((Euv. Hip. torn, iv., p. 510), it will be seen that thuro are different 
readings of this paragraph. As a general fact there is little to say to 
the announcement made in this Aphorism; for certainly discharges 
Of blood upward are generally unfavorable, whereas those downward 
are less so. <.ia!en understands the meaning to be, that discbarge-s of 
blood, or black discharges, when thev proceed from the hemorrhoidal 
Teasels, are favorable. Compare Apn. vii., 37; Coac. ii., 254, vi., 14. 

26. If in a person ill of dysentery, substances resembling flesh be dis- 
eliarged from the bowels, it is a mortal symjitom. 

The dejection resembling the scrapings of the guts, is noticed at 
Prognost. §11. and occurs among the symptoms of dysentery as given 
by AretreuB (Morb. Chron. i., i)), and the other authorities. All 
regard it aa a fatal symptom, proceeding from excoriation of the 
bowels. See Aph. iv.,'7C, 

27. In whatever cases of fever there is a copious hemorrhage from what- 
erer channel, the bowels are in a loose state during couvaloscencD. 

The rationale of this, as statod by Thooplnlus, is, that the discliargo 
of biood having occasioned debility of the digestive powers, the food 
is not properlv digested, and iu consequence the chyle ia evacuated 
from the bowels. See also Prorrh. i., 133; Coac. 149, 326, ed. Littr^. 
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28, 111 all cases wliatever, bilious diBcliarges coase if deafness m 
and in all cases deafness ceases when bilious diachargea aupen'et 

Aa remarked by Oaleii, our author, in this place, evidently refere ' 
to eymptomatic deafness in fevers, and otber such ooniplBitit& The- 
ophilua explains, tliat such an affection, being occasioned by a metas- 
tasis of the bile npward, ia naturally reliev»l by an evacuation of 
the same downward. See Coac. ii., 66, 103, vi,, 77; Aph. iv., 60. 

29. Rigors which occur on the eisth day have a difficult crisis. 

The aisth was regarded by all the anthorities as an unfavorabl 
critical day. Theophilus eom^ros the aixth to a tyrant, and tii 
seventh to a king. See Galen De Crisibus; and Paulus zEciNETi 
B. II., T, Syd. Soc. edit. Compare Coac. i., 23; VIII. Epid. xl, 2% 

SO. Diseases attended with parosysras, if at the same hour that tho 
fever leaves it return again next day,'are of difficult crisis. 

It will be seen upon reference to the Commentary of Galen, that 
tliere had been two different interpretations of this pass^e. As rc 
dered here, the meaning seems sufficiently clear, and the diagno 
would appear to bo very well founded. See Humor, iii., 01. 

31. In febrile diseases attended with a sense of lassitude, depoeits foi 
about the joints, and especially those of the jaws. 

See Humor, iii., 98; IV. Epidem. xviii., 16, 17. This Aphorisnt 
evidently bears reference to semeiology. As stated by Oalen, thti 
depoaita here noticed are bubo and parotis. These, I need scarwly^ 
remind the reader, are frequently mentioned in the Epidemica 

32. In convalescents from diseases, if any ^lart be pained, there deposit* 
are formed. 

See Humor, iii., 100. I need not say that deposits or abscesses 
{for they ar« nearly the same) are largely treated of in the different 
books of Epidemics. That in such a case a deposit should form in a 
part affected with jtain, is what might be naturally expected. 

33. But if any part lie in a painful state previousto the illness, thern 
the disease fixes. 1 

As stated by Galen, this Aphorism is closely connected with the 
two preceding ones. That any disease is apt to fix on a weak limb, is 
a well-known fact in semeiology. See Humor, iii., 101, IV. Epidem. 
xviii., 2, 3; Loc. in Homin. xxxvi., 6. 

Z4. It a person laboring under a fever, without any swelling i 
fancefl, be seized with a sense of suffocation suddenly, it is a mort 
symptom. 

This is evidently cynanch^ laryngitis, which is frequently noticed I 
in the Hippocratie treatises. See Aph. iv., 25; Prfenot. xxiii, 3, A^ 
Coac. i., go, ii., 201, 202, 203, iii., 9G; also Paulus JIIoineta, B. IlL,^' 




87, 8yd. Soc. edit. Galen gives a very interesting Commentttry on 
this pasaage, in which he discusBea the natnre of th« affection noticed 
in it. He distinctly refers it to inflammation spreading fiom the 
fauces to the larynx, and obstructing the pasaages to the lungs, ttiat 
is to say, the bronclu, Theophilus gives briefly the same account 
of it. 

35. If in a person affected with fever, the neck become suddenly dis- 
torted, and he cannot swallow unless with difficulty, although no swelling 
be present, it is a mortal symptom. 

Allusion is evidently made here to dislocation of the upper verte- 
bne, an affection which we have had occasion to notice previously 
more than once. See Articulations, § 41; Epidem. ii., 34; Aphor. 
iii., 26; Prorrhet. i., 87; and Coac. 261. See also our analysis of 
Epid. ii., and Commentary on Aph, iii., 26. Galen's Commentary 
on this AphorisDi is very mterestmg. He describes the affection as 
a form of dislocation forward of the upper vertebne from an inflam- 
matory complaint about the fauces. TheophJIus and Damascius give 
a similar account of the disease, which the former of these calltf a 
species of cynanche, in which the vertebne of the spine are affected 
^m pathetically. It is noticed by Celsus in the following terms: 
' Cuive in eodem febria corporisque habitu cervix convertitur, sic ut 
devorare ^ue nihil possit" (ii., 6.) 

36. Sweats, in febrile diseases, are favorable, if they set in on the third, 
fifth, seventh, ninth, eleventh, fourteenth, seventeenth, twenty-first, 
twenty-seventh, and tliirty- fourth day, for these sweats prove a crisis to the 
disease; but sweats not occurring thus, indicate pain, a protracted disease, 
and relapses. 

The prognostics from sweats, and the critical days, are treated of 
in various parts of our author's works. See Pnenot v., 1, 2, 3; Coac. 
iv., 36, etc. See also the Commentary on Paulus jEoineta, B. II. 
7, Syd. Soc. edit. 

37. Cold sweats occurring along with an acute fever, indicate death; 
and along with a milder one, a protracted disease. 

The tnith of this, Galen says, has been often proved by experi- 
ence; and the rationale of it he explaiusat considerable length, in this 
way, that cold sweats are occasioned by the lunate beat being nearly 
overpowered by the humors which engender the fever. Theophilus 
gives a similar explanation. Compare Judicat. vi., 9, lU, viii., 1, U; 
Pnenot v., 4, 5; Coac. iv., 40. 

38. And in whatever part of the body there is a sweat, it shows that 
the disease is seated there. 

That is to say, as Heumius justly remarks, affections of the brain 
are indicated by sweats about the "head, and those of the hiuga by 
sweats about the chest. He treats here of symptomatic and partiiu 
sweats. See Aph. ii., 5, and Ccbus, ii., 2. 
Vol. n.— 15. 



39. And ii 
disease. 

AU of tlie nncieut commeiitatorg explain this upon tho priuciple 
that tlic disease is connected with un unequal distribution oi tho in- 
nate heat in the, hotly, or, as they express, to u deftarture from thfl 
temperature (fVMpaffia), C'om(»are Judicut. viii,, " ' 

40. And wherever there are changes in the whole body, and if the bodjrj 
\ie alternatcrly cold and hot, or if one color succeed another, this indicate 
a protracted disease. 

From the varied characters of the affections, as the commentatoi|| 
remark. Nature — meaning the ins medicutrU ntiturtB — cannot ; 
complish the removal of them in a short time. CcIbub renders thi , 
Aphorism aa follows: " Ant nbi corpus modo frigidum, modo cali>a 
diim eat, et color alius ex alio fit," (n.. .^.) Compare Aph. vii,, GO^I 
Humor, iii., 33, 53; Judic. viii., 4; Pra^3ict. vi., 4; Coac. i,, 77, ITT.f 

41. A copious sweat after sleep occurring without any manifest caase 
indicates that the body ia using too much food. But if it occur when oni 
is not taking food, it indicates that evacuation ia required. 

Ah Qalen and Theopliihis explain his meaning, Hippocrates in-1 
fers that a copious sweat must be occasioned by an effort of Nature! 
to expel a superHuity from the system, wliieh. as he states, is likelyl 
to be, either tlic consequence of too much food or of humors in tnM 
system requiring to be purged. Aph, vii. 61; Coac. iv. 36; V.I 
Epid. XXV., 15; Aph. iii., 8. 

42. A copious sweat, whether hot or cold, flowing coutinuoualy, indi- 
cates, the cold a greater, and the hot a lesser disease. 

■ Copious, and more esitecially colliquative und cold sweats, are well 
known to be a very unfavorable svm]itom in fevers. StJe further 
Judicat, viii., !»; Coac, i., 21; Aphor. vii,, 61; also, Tallub jEoin- 
ETA, B. II., 47, Syd, Soc. edit. 

43. Fevers, not of the intermittent type, which are exacerlmted on thti 
third day, are dangerous; but if they intermit in auy form, this indicates! 
that they are not dangei 

Our author hero evidently draws the distinction between remit- 
tent and intermittent fevers, pronouncing on the former that they are 
dangerous, and of the latter that they ait not so. Celans seems to 
liave had this Aphorism in view, when he gives in liis list of dangerous 
diseases, " quieve sic contiJiueut, ut per accosaioncB increscant, per de- 
cessionea tantum molliantur, nee unquam integrum copus demittant." 
(ii., 4.) I need scarcely remark, that remittent fevers, which are till 
aamo as the continual fevers of the aucient«, are well known to W 
of a veiT intractable nature. See further Aph. vii., 62; Coac. i. 
106; I, Epid. iii., 16; III. Epid. iu., 109; VII. Epid. xl., 19; Vict 
Acut. iii., 3. 
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44, In cases attended with protracted fovera, tubercles {pliynmta) or 
pains occur aluJiit tho joints. 

That protra(!teU fevers are apt to terminate in collectionB of mat- 
ter, or pamB in joints, must be well known to every one who is famil- 
iar with medical practice. They are noticed in several of the llippo- 
cratic treatises, aa, Aph. viL, 63; Humor, iii., 98; Pnenot. xxiv., 9, 
10, 11; II. Prorrhet. x., 7; Coac i., 168, 169. Bv phymata in this 
place, our author evidently moans, deposits, of wliicli I need scarcely 
say that he treats in various parte of his works, more especially in the 
Epidemics. 

45, When tubercles {phymata) or pains attack the joints after fevers, 
such {wrsons are using too much food. 

This seems a very natural inference if confirmed by experience; 
namely, that Nature being overloaded, endeavors to relievo herself, 
either by these tubercles, or effusion in the joints. See Aph. vii., 64. 

46, If in a favor not of the intermittent type a rigor seize a person already 
much debilitated, it is mortal. 

That a rigor attacking a patient rednced by fever is a very fatal 
symptom cannot bo unknown to any person who is familiar with the 
treatment of these diseases. .See Coac. ii., 65. 

4 1. In fevers not of the intermittent type, expectorations which are livid 
bloody, fetid and bilious, am all bad; but if evacuated properly, they are 
favorable. So it is with the alvine cvacnations and the urine. But if 
none of the proper excretions take place by these channels, it is bad. 

We have here prognostics derived from the sputii, the alvine and 
the urinary di'aoliarges. Upon reference to the Oommentarv of Galen 
and the Notes of Littr<', it will be seen that very anciently tliero was a 
different reading of the last clause of this Aphorism. The enhjects 
to which it relates are treated of in several of the llippocratic treat- 
ises, as Aph, vii,, 09; Ooac.ii., 161, iii., 241; 'J Prorrhet. xv., 10. 

48. In fevers not of the intermittent type, if the external parts be rold, 
bnt the internal be burnt up, and if there be thirst, it is a mortal symp- 
tom. 

This Aphorism is thus rendered byCelaus: " Aut cui, febre non 
qnieseente, exterior pars frigct. interior sic calet, ut etiam aitini 
laciat." (ii., <1.) Galen ai^counts for the case bei-e noticed in the 
following manner: when an inflanmiation or erysipelas is seated in the 
internal parts, biood from tdl i>arta of the body is attracted to the part, 
and hence the surface of the body is congealed. He gives the name 
of lipyriato a fever of this character. SecPAULCSiEGiKBTA, B. 11,, 
27, Syd. Soc edit. Compare Aph, vii,, 69; Coac. ii., 161, iiL, 241; 
Prsenot. xv., 10; Aph. i., 25. 

49. In a fever not of the intermittent type, if a lip, an eye-brow, an 
eye, or the nose, be distorted; or if there be loss of sight or of hearing. 



and the patient be in a weak state — whatever of these symptoms occur, 
death is at hand. 

This is partly derived ftx)m tJoaa 79, ed. Littre. The most of the 
features here drawn are copied by Celsua, in his admirable chapter 
" On the evident symptoms of death:" — " eademoue labra, et naree. 
ooulique, et ^Ipobrfe, et supercilia, aliquave ex iiis pervertiintur. " 
{ii., 6.) As Theophilus remarks, the symptoms here not«d indicate 
H losa t>oth of tiie powers of motion and of sensibility. 

50. Apostemee in fevers which are not resolved at the first crisis, indi- 
cate a protracted disease. 

Galen does not hesitate to declare, that this is a self-evident tnith, 
which it probably did not require an Hippocrates to annonncc. See 
f^aus, ii., 5. 

51. When in a lever not of the intermittent type dyspncea and delirium 
come on, the case is mortal. 

In this case, as Galen remarks, both the brain and the lungs being 
affected, the danger must be of an urgent nature; in fact, either of 
them is a very unfavorabie symptom, and a combination must neces- 
sarily be very mortal. Compare Judicat viii., 17; Prsenot, iv., 10, 
xjv., 9, XV., 3. 

53. When persons in fevers, or in other illnessea, shed tears voluntarily, 
it is nothing out of place; but when they shed tears involuntarily, it is 
more so. 

Oelsna ranks it among the unfavorable symptoms " sine volantate 
lachrimare." (ii.) This Aphorism is repeated Epidem. iv., 27, and 
Prognost. ii., 15, ed. Linden. 

63. In whatever cases of fever very viscid concretions form about the 
t«eth, the fevers turn out to be particularly strong. 

The appearance here noted is a well-known symptom of malignant 
fevers. See Coac. ii., 153; IV. Epidem. xxvii., 13. C el sus renders 
it thus: " Gravis morbi periculum eat, — habere humorem glutinoeum 
dentibuB Inbferentem." (ii., 4.) 

54. In whatever case of ardent fever dry coughB of a tickling nature 
with slight expectoration are long protracted, there is usually not much 
thirst. ' 

CelsuB gives the following version of this Aphorism: " 8i quia 
autem in hujusmo'li febre leviter tussit, is neque vehement! siti con- 
flictatur, neque biere aquam frigidam debet, (iii., 7.) According 
to HeumiuB, the object of our author in this Aphorism is to warn the 
physician not to be deceived in a case of latent fever by the absence of 
thirst. See also VI, Epid. ii., 43, 



55. All fevers complicated with Imlwea arc bad, except ephemoralB. 

I Imve tonched upon tliis Importiint subject in my Annotations on 
the Epidemics, aud elsewhere. See Epidem, ii., 3; also, in particular. 
Galen, ad Glauc. ii., and De Diff. Feb. 6. 

5G. Sweat supervening in a case of fever without the fevor ceasing, is 
bad, for the disease is protracted, and it indicates more copious humors. 
This prognosis is repeated, Judicat. viii., 6; Coac, iv., 36; II. 
Morb. xxxvi., 12; I. I'rorrhet. vii., 8; Aphor. vii., 61, Galen con- 
siders it obvious that the repetition of tne sweats in this case is an 
effort of Nature to get rid of a gri;ater than usual amouut of humors. 

5~. Ffiver supervening in a case of confirmed spasm, or of tetanus, re- 



Tlie truth of this prognosis is confirmed by many of the ancient 
authorities, but is denied by Ctelius Aurelisnus. See Paclus .^Igin- 
ETA, B. iii., 20. 8yd. Soc.'edit. See further. Aph. ii., 26, v., 70; 
Loc. in Horn, xlviii., 6; Judic lii., 10; Coac. i., 231, iii., 80, 84; 

I. Morb. vi., 13, 14. 

58. A rigor superToning in a case of ardent fever, produces resolution 
of it. 

The fact here announced can be tested only by those who are 
familiar with the fevei-a of hot countries. See further, Judicat, xi., 
9,16: Coac. i., 188; also Celsus. ii., 8. 

59. A true tertian comes to a crisis in seven periods at furthest. 

Galen is at great pains to explain the rationale of this statement, 
bat his doctrine of crises and critical days applies only to Greece and 
Italy. See further, Judicat. iv., 10; Coac. i,. 212; I. Epld. iii., 26; 
II., Epid. iii., 82. 

60. When in fevers there is deafness, if blood run from the nostrils, or 
the bowels Ijecome disordered, it carries off the disease. 

Galen reverting t« his C'omuientary on a preceding Aphorism, in 
which he states that deafness in this case is connected with the deter- 
mination of bilious superfluities to the brain, finds in that hypotliesis 
a natural explanation of the prognostic contained in this Apnorism. 
See further, Aph. iv., 28; Judicat xi., 11, 13, 13; Coac. ii., 66, 99, 
100, 103, vi., 77, 78; and Celsus, ii., 8. 

61. In a febrile complaint, if the fever do not leave on the odd days, it 
relapses. 

Galen doubts if Hippocrates actually wrote this Aphorism, since 
examples are related in the Epidemics, of fevers being resolved on 
even days, without a relapse. This opinion of our anthor's, liowever, 
is alluded to in general terms in different parts of his works, as 
Humor, iii., 91; Judicat. ix., 11; Praenot. xxiv,, 8; Coac. i., 115, 
210; I, Epid. iii., 40; II. Epid. v., 30, vi., 18; IV. Morb. xJx., 10, 

II, XX. 8, 12, 15, 16; Celsus. iii.. 4. 
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62. When jaundice snpervenoe in fevere bcforo tlie serenth day, it iff 
a bad eymptom, nnleee there be watery dischar^s fmni the bowels. 

At) the Greek anthorities confirm the truth of this pro^ogtic, bail 
the Arabians call it in question. Seethe Commcntan- on PAt'LtnJ 
jEoiseta. B. II., 4. Sec further. Judical iii., 5, 18," iO; Coaa i., 
172; I. Morb. vi., 2; Vict. Acut liv., 3, 4; also Pliny, H. S. ixtL, 16. I 

63. In wbat«ver cases of fever rigors occur during the day, the fevera ^ 
ocHne to a resolution during the day. 

The meaning appears to me somewhat ambiguous, after consult- 
ing all the commentators: I am inclined, however, to think with 
TheophilaB. tliut the prognostic applies to quotidians, in which, a 
thsre is a cold lit every day, so IB there also a complete apyrexia. Sea ^ 
further Judical, xi., 16, 

64. When in cases of fever jaundice occurs on the seventh, the ninth, 
the eleventh, or the fourteenth day, it is a good symptom, provided ths 
hypochondriac region be not hard. Otherwise It is not a good svmptom. 

Galen thinks this Aphorism shoidd have been joined to the GSd. 
Celsus alludes to it in the following terms: " Quern {morbum arqua- 
tnm) Hippocrates ait si post septimum diem febricitante legro super* 
venit, tutum esse, moUibus tautummodo pnecordiis subBtantibus: 
Diocles, ex toto, si post febrem oritur, etiam prodcsse, si post haao 
febris. occidere." (iii., 24.) See JudicaL iii., 5, 18, iv., 11; Goac i, 
173; I. Epid. ii., 120; I. Morb. vi., 2; Aph. vi., 42. 

65. A strong heat about the stomach and cardialgia are bad symptoina 
in fevers. 

This Aphorism requires no illustration or comment. I may just 
mention tlmt Damascius refers the heat in the stomach and lieartburn 
to yellow bile in a heated state, which is lodged in the coats of the 
stomach. 

66. In acute fevers, spasms, and strong pains about the bowels are bad 
symptoms. 

Oalen remarks that the spasmB and violent pains of the bowela 
may be connected with inflammation, erysipelas, a strong obstruction, 
or an abscess, and from whatever of these causes they proceed, mnst j 
necessarily be a bad complication in fevers. See further. Coac. ii., 
207; Aph. ii., 26; and Celsus, ii., 4. 

67. In fevers, frights after sleep, or convulsions, are a bad symptom. 

Oalen informs us that, instead! of frights (rpo0oi), some read 
pains (jTOfoi). This Aphorism is in accordance with Aph. ii., 1. 

68. In fevers, a stoppage of the respiration is a ba«l symptom, for it 
indicates convulsions. 

By stoppage of the reBpiration {to }rvevfia7ipr<ffxn}rToy) is meant • 
a temporary suspension, or intermission, of the act of inspiration, or ', 
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expiration, or of both. See Oiilen, Comment, h. 1. He justly 
ascribes it to an affection of the respiratory orKiins. We have seen 
it noticed in certain of the caaea related in tno First and Third 
Books of the Epidemics. Compare also Vict. Acut. xii.,21; I. Morb. 
Mul. v., 7. The expression means literally "the breath tripping," 
and is borrowed from the race-course. See Vossiua, £tymolog. in 
TOCe cespen. 

69. When the nrine is thick, grumous, and scanty in cases not free 
from fever a copioas discharge of thinner urine proves beneficial. Such 
a discharge more commonly takes place when the urine baa had a sediment 
from the first, or soon after the commencement 

Galen informs ns that instejid of grumous (ffpoft^aoSea), Nnmo- 
sianus and Dionysius read muddy, (fiopflopcj^ea). My necessary 
hmits will not permit me here to treiit upon the important subject of 
the indications drawn from the urine, as given by the ancient authori- 
ties. See a succinct account of them in the Commentary on Paulus 
jJIgineta, B. II., 14. Galen, in his Commentarv. remarks that thick 
grumoiiH urine may either be accompanied witii fever or without it, 
and in either cuae it must be a favorable symptom when this secretion 
comes to its natural state. Compare Coac v., tJO, 81. 



When in fevers the urin 
ch a case there either is o 



r is turbid, hke that of a beast of burden, 
will be heatlache. 



Urine resembling that of cattic is noticed several times in the 
Epidemics. See the case of the wife of Dromeades, Epid. I; also 
Epid, vi., 5., 13, and vii; Epid. liv, 5, 6, 10, 11. In all these cases 
it ap|)ears to have been connected with an affection of the brain. 

71. In cases which come to a crisis on the seventh day, the urine has a 
red nubecula on the fourth day, and the otlier symptoms accordingly, 

Thitt in estimating the critical days, the fourth is to be looked 
npon as an index of the seventh, is a doctrine held bv all the authori- 
ties. See Paulus jEoinkta, B. II., 9, Syd. Soc edit.; and Galen's 
Comment, h. 1. The ancients paid great attention to thu nubecula;, 
or cloudy appearances in the urine. On this Aphorism, see further 
Judic. VI., i , ix., S; Coac. i., 213, v., 5, 82; Aph. 1, 12. 

72. When the urine is transparent and white, it is bad; it appears 
principally in cases of phrenitis. 

Urine that is transparent and of a li^ht color was held to be 
indicative of a complete stoppage of the digestive powers, and it was 
thought to be more particularly fatal in phrenitic cases, which were 
considered to he of a bilious character. See the Conimcntartes of 
Oalen and TheophiJus, 

73. When the hypochondriac region is a^ected with meteorism and 
horborygmi, should pain of the loins supervene, the bowels get into a loose 
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awi wutery state, nnlesH tbero be an eraption of flatus or 
ttOD of arine. These things occur in levers. 

Meteoriam and borborygrai are well-known symptoms in ferer. 
The Commentators state that they arise from flatulence and flnidj 
collected in the hypochondriac r^on. which may either pass down- 
ward by tlie bowefs, or be determined te the urinary organs. Tb« 
Aphorism is tlins rendered by Celsns: "HI inflatto in superioribus 
partibuB dolorem tnmoremque fucit, bonum eignum est sonus ventris 
inde ad infcriores partes evointu^'* (ii., 3.) Theee fiymptoim are 
alluded to in aeveial parts of the Ui]>pocnttic treatises, aa CoAC tL, 
240, 241, 257; Prognoat. s, 14; Aph. v., 64. 

74. When there is reason to expect that an abscess will form in joints, 
the abscess is carried oft by a copious discharge of urine, which is thick, 
and becomes white, like what bc^ns to form in certain caaes of quartan 
fever, attended with a sense of lassitude. It is also speedily carried oO 
by a hemorrhage from the nose. 

This Aphorism is founded on two prognostics in the Sixth Book ■ 
of Epidemics, % 4. See also Humor. xL, 13, 16, and Judicat. x., 4-7^ 
That a deposit, or abscess, commencing in a joint should be c 
off by the ariue or a homorrliage from the nose appears very naton 
Galen and Tbeophilue call attention to the remark that the erUis ^| 
epistaxia carries off the afTection much more speedily than that 1 
the urine. From this Aphorism being given individually in ll 
Epidemics and generally in the Aphorisms, the learned Fnchfdas, ii 
his Commentary on the Epidemics, infers that it is the earlier p 
dnction. 

75. Blood or pus in the urine indicates ulceration either of the kidney 
or of the bladder. 

That bloody and purulent nrine, generally, is connected ■ 
□Iceration in the kidneys or bladder will be a<lmitted at the pre 
day. Oalen further remarks correctly, that the ulceration is genei 
ally produced by a sharp calculus. This Aphorism is thus renderd 
byCelsas: " Si sanguis aut pus in urina est, vel vedca vel renea exo) 
ceratte sanL" (iL, 7.) See further Aph. iv., 78, 81; Int. Attatt 
xri., 4, 5; Nat Human, xxvi, 4; PrtenoL xix., 11. 

76. When smalt fleshy substances like hairs are discharged along witli 
thick urine, these substances come from the kidneys. 

The substances resembling hairs floating in the urine an deatribed 
by Galen, Csilins Aurelianus, Aricenna, and other ancient authoritieskj 
See PACLra .iEoiseta, B. III., 45, Syd, Soc. edit. Galen pays 
high compliment to onr author for having acutely remarked a moftu 
appearance, of which many prnctitiooers in his time were igi 
See further, Nat. Human. xx\'i., 5; Aplu iv., :^6. Celsns rcud^ 
thi^ Aphorism as follows: " Si luec crassa, caniiujotas quasdem exigni 
quasi cupillos habet," etc. (iL, 7.) 
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77. In those cases where there are furfuraceoua particles discharged 
along with thick urine, there is scabies of the bladder. 

By scabies vcsicce as Oalen eiqilains in liis Commentary, was meant 
au affection of the inner membrane of the bladder. Furfuraccous 
sediments were looked apon by all the authorities as im unfavonible 
symptom. See pAui.ua jEgineta, B. II., 14. Syd. Soc. edit.: and 
l?at. Human, jxvi,, 6. 

78. In those cas»;a wliere there ia a spontaneous dischai^e of bloody 
Brine, it indicates rupture of a small vein in tbe kidneys. 

This Aphoriam is nearly allied to Aphor. 75. Galen, in his 
Commentary, remarka that the rupture of the veasel may either 
proceed from an external or an intemai cause. By spontaneous ia 
meant sudden. 

79. lu those cases where there is a sandy sediment in the urine, there 
is calculus in the bladder (or kidneys). 

Galen informa ua that there was no mention of the kidneys in the 
copies of HipiKwrates then in use, whence fie justly held that the 
Aphorism aa not strictly correct. It ia, of course, undeniable that 
sabulous urine may either be connected with disease of the bladder 
or of the kidneys. See further, IV. Morb. xxix., 13; Int. Affect. 
XV., 10, U. 

BO. If a patient poaa blood and clots in his orine, and have strangury, 
and if a pitin seize the hypogastric region and perineum, the parte a>x>ut 
the bladder are nITected. 

This Aphorism is repeated word for word, Aphor. vii, 39. One, 
of course, can have no hesitation in admitting the truth of it, when 
we take into account that, as explained by Galen, under the expression 
"the parts about the bladder," are comprehended all the urinary 
organs, namely, the bladder, kidneys, und urethra. 

81, If a patient pass blood, pua, and acales, in the urine, and if it have 
a heavy smell, ulceration of the bladder is indicated. 

This, it will be remarked, is very little different From Aphor. 
iv., 75. 

82, AVlien tubercles form in the urethra, if these suppurate and hurat. 
there is relief. 

By phyvmta there can be no doubt that Hippocratea understood 
small and indolent abscessee; the term, I neea scarceljr say, is fre- 
quently used by him in this sense. By uretlim, in this place, ac- 
cording to Theophilus, was meant the neck of the bladder. I cannot, 
from my own personal information, give auy account of these tuber- 
cles, but for a description of them I would refer the reader to the 
Commentary of Heuruius; and also to the works of Ambrose Pare, 
and, in particular, to Amatus Lueitanus, 4, cent. 19. See further, 
Goac. iii., 311, 313; and Celsus, ii., 8. 



83. When mnch urine is pasBed during tli 
alvine eTacuationB are (scanty. 

From this Aphorism it will be seen tluit our author regarded the 
nrinary and alvine evacnations as vicariotiB, so that if the one was 
abnormally abundant, the other was of necessity deficient in as great 
a degree. Theophilue mentions that he saya "during the night,'*] 
because digestion takes place at that time. C!ompare IL Diset xL, 
10-17; I\^ Morb. vii., 4. 



1. A spasm from taking hellebore is of a fatal nature. 

We have had occafiion repeatedly to remark that Hippocrates, in 
extreme cases, lia<i recourse to the hellebore, that is to say, tlie white 
hellebore, as Galen, In his (Jommontary, remarks. It whs undoubtedly 
the reratrutn album. See Paulus ^EaiNETA, Vol. Ill,, p. 107. H(|| 
here Eitatea the danger of administering it unseasonably. As Tht 
ophilus remarks, it sometimes brin^ on convulsion from sympatbj 
with the stomach. Ucuriiius, in his Commentary, relates a case ii 
point, which occurred to his own knowledge. .See further, Aph. vii,, 
25; Coac. iv., 24; and Celsus, ii., li. 



8. Spasm supervening on a wound is fatal. 

Ttiat spasm, that is to sav, a tetanic afTcction supervening on a 
wound, is highly dangerous all experienced surgeons ai-e well aware. 
Galen, in his Commentary, remarks that tlio spasm is an affection of 
the nervons parts in connection with the wound. lie further rcmarl 
that by " fatal," {fiaivaatiinv), in this place is merely meant " vol 



ee further Coac. iii., 81, 382; Capit. Vulner. siv. 
T^aultiua pointedly adverts to this interprets 
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Celsus, ii., 26. 

of the Aphorism, fnst. Chirurg. : 

3. A convulsion, or hiccup, supervening on a copious discharge of bh 
is bad. 

Every person who is familiar with ohstetrical practice will bear 
testimony to the truth of this Aphorism, as far as regards uterine 
hemorrhage; heuce the danger of using violent remedies in such a 
case. Hiccup, as Oalen remarks, is a spasm of the stomach, 
further, Aph. vii., 9; Coac, iii,. 57; Celaua, ii., 8. 

4. A convulsion, or hiccup, supervening upon hypercatharsis is had. 

This is & natural inference from Aph. 1 and 3. See further, Aplb 
vii,, 41; Coac. iv., 22; Verat. Us., i,, 8; and Celsus, ii., 8. 

5. If a drunken person suddenly lose his speech, he will die convulsed J^ 
unless fever come on, or he recover his speech at the time when the con4 
sequences of a debauch pass off. 

We have here a very important fact announced to ua respectiiii 
the effects of intoxication, and it is to be regretted that of such c 
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modem phyeiciana have much greater experience than Hippocmtea 
ctin have Ijad, intoiication, it ia too well known, being much more 
common now than in the (hiys of the Greeka and Romans. Galen, 
in hia Commentary, remarks that there is no hmit for the effecta of 
intoxication to pass off, that in aome this takes place next day, and in 
others they last till the third day. See II. Morb. iv., 16, xxii., 2, 3, 
4; Ceiaua, ii., 6, 

6. Such persons as are seized with tetanus die within four days, or if 
they pass these they recover. 

No doubt this prognosis is generally applicable in hot countries. 
See further, Judicat. viii., 19; III. Morb. xiii., 11; Ceiaua, ii., 1. 

7. ThoBc cases of epilepsy which conic on before puberty may undergo 
a cliange; but those whicli come on after twenty-five yeora of age, for the 
most part terminate in death. 

The prognosifi in this caae ia in accordance with Aphor. ii., 45. 
See fnrtlier, II. Prorrhet. xvi., and Morb. Sac.; also CcIbub, ii,, 8, 
and iii., 23. It is to he lamented that, at the present day, no more 
favorable prognosis can be made in tliis caee. 

8. In pleuritic affections, when the diaeaee is not purged off in fourteen 
days, it usually terminates in empyema. 

This subject of empyema after acute inflammationa of the cheat is 
treated of in the annotations on the Prognoatics. On this interesting 
subject, see further, Aph. v., 15; Loc. in Hom, xivii., 4; Coac. ili., 
131, 132, ITl; VII. Epid. ilvii.. Hi; I. Morb. iii., 3!t, x., 12, si., 6-11, 
xxiii., 15, 16, xxiv., 10; III. Morb. xvi., 30; Affect viii., 19, 20, ix., 
13; Int. Affect, i., 26; Vict. Acut. vii., 1, 3. The Commentary of 
HeumiuB on this Aphorism is iutereating. 

9. Phthisis most commonly occurs between the ages of eighteen and 
thirty-five years. 

This agrees with Aphor. iii,, 29. See further, viii., ~, and Coac. 
iii., 260; aisoCelsus, iii., 22. It ia to be borne in mind that the terms 
here specified comprehend the age of puberty (;itipaxlaay) and that 
of adults (veavlffHCDv). See the Commentary of Galen. I beg to 
quote, under this heat\, the opinion of our great English authority on 
Phthisis, I mean Sir James Clark: " The opinion of Hippooratea on 
this aubjcct corresponda still more clearly with the results obtained 
from our tables; that accurate observer fixed the age at which phthisis 
moat frequently occurs between the 18th and 35th year." ^On Tulier- 
cnlar Phthisis.) Louis, as is too frequently the case with him. is 
undecided on this point. 

10. Persons who escape an attack of (juinsy, and when the disease ia 
turned upon the lungs, die in seven days; or if they pass these they 
become affected with empyema. 

We have here clearly the case of ulcerous sore tliroat referred to, 
in whicli the disease passes down to the lungs. That such cases 
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generally prove fatal in the course of a few davs is well known; bnl 
that tliey terminate in empyema, according to the modern acoepte- 1 
tion of that term, will not "he so readily i^mitted. It is probable, 
however, that our author meant by the term any purulent expectora- 
tion from the lungs. In fact, the literal translation of the last clauas 
would be, " they become purulent." Heiimiiis. by the way, relst* 
a case in point. See his Commentarv: also ProgTiost, xxiiL, If 
Coao. iii.,100, 101, 103. 106; II.Morh. livii., 15-10; andCelsue, ii, I 

11. In persons affected with plithisiH, if the sputa which they cough n 
have a heavy smell when poured ujran coals, and if the hairs of the het 
fall oB, the case will profe fata]. 

The test of phthisis here proposed is taken from Coac. liL, 353j 
It is approved of by Galen, and most of the commentators, even dowi 
to Heumins in the ITth century, who relates an instance in wfaiel 
he founded n correct dit^iosis upon it. Areteeus. however, objec 
to it, Morb. Acut i., 8. See further, II. Morb. xlvi.. 16-20, Iv., ; 
23; Aftect. Tiii., 19; also Celsus, ii., 8. and iii., 2a. 

12, Phthisical persons, the hairs of whose head fall off. die if diarrheal 



The two symptoms here mentioned, are very characteristic of tht 
last stage of phtliisis. See further. Aph. v.. 14, vii.. TS; Coac. i" 
144, 355; I, Morb. x.. 3t); II. Morb. xlvi., Vi; also t'elsus, ii., I 

13. In persons who cough up frothy blood, the discharge of it c 
from the lungs. 

No doubt, as a general rule, this statement is true, and is confirmac 
by many of the ancient authorities. See those referred to in Con^'] 
mentary on Paull'b ^oineta, B. III., 31: and further. Coac. iiL, 
216, 250, 254, 273; II. Morh. Ii., 4. The Commentaries of Galen and 
Heumins on this head are interostine, but too lengthy for my limitB. 
The former of these informs us, that in some of the editiona 1 
found "vomit" (Eftiovut), instead of "spit" {jttvovSi). 

14. DiarrhcBft attacking a person affected with phthisis is a mort 
symptom. 

This srmptom is already alluded to. Aph. v., 13. See furthera^ 
vi., 1~, vii., 78; Coac. iii., 244, 25G; I. Morb. vi., 5., x., 36, 39, Xb|| 
41., xiv., 10; also Cclsus, ii., 8, iii., 22. 

15. I'ersons who become affected with empyema after pleurisy, if thM 
get clear of it in forty days from the breaking of it, e8ca[>e the diseaaeS 
but if not, it passes into phthisis. 

I need scarcely remark, that what is stated in this Aphorin 
strongly confirms the opinion expressed by me in my Annotations (M 
the Prognostics, that our author applied the term empyema both t 
the purulent expectoration that follows inflammation of the lungs 
and pleurisy, and to that which proceeds from a cavity of the lungs 
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in tubercular phthisie. Set- further, Aph. v. 12, vi., 16; Loc in 
Horn. XXV., 10; Coac. iiL, 141, 171, 209,215; VII. Epidem. xlvii., 16, 
17; I. Morb. x., 15, 17, 20; II. Morb. It., 23; III, Morb.'sri., 35; also 
CelBUB, ii., 7. 

16. Heat produces the following bad effects on those who use it fre- 
quently: enervation of the fleshy parts, impotence of the nerves, torpor 
of the nuderBtanding, hemorrhages, deliquin, and, along with these, death. 

Upon reference to my analysis of the work " DeUsu Hiunidorum," 
in the second section of the IVeliminary Disconree, it will be seen that 
the contents of it are in a great measure identical with the series of 
Aphorisms (16-25) upon which we are now entering. It will also 
be seen from the Commentary of Galen, that there was a variety of 
readings with regard to the last words of the sentence here translated, 
" and, along with these, death." By " heat " is meant " hot water." 
or " a hot fomentation. " The effects here described apply, of course, 
only to the immoderate use of it. See further. Humid. Us. iii., 2. 
3; Offlc. Medic, viii., 14; Artie. Ivii., 3; Aphor. 1-23, Oelsna tersely 
renders it thus: " (Culor) si nimius est, corpus eSoeminet, nurvoa 
emoUit, stomachum solvit." (i., 9.) 

17. Cold induces convulsions, tetanus, mortification, and febrile rigors. 

See Aph. v., 20; Humid. Us. iii., 4, iv., 5; Tract, xsxvii., 6; 
Artie. Ixxiv., 10. 

18. Cold is inimical to the bones, the teeth, the nerves, the brain, and 
the spina] marrow, but' heat is beneficial. 

See Humid. Us. iv., 1, 4, and Celsus, i., 9. The commentators, 
and especially Theophilus, explain that the parts of the body here 
meutioned are of a cold nature, as being possessed of little vascularity, 
and hence they are readily hurt by cold, and are benefited by heat. 

19. Such parts as have been congealed should be heated, except where 
there either is a hemorrhage, or one is expected. 

See further, Aph. ii., 32, v., 23; Humid. Us., i., 31, li,, 28. The 
practice here recommended ia obviously foundofl on the rule "con- 
traria contrariis." 

20. Cold pinches ulcers, hardens the skin, occasions pain which does 
not end in suppuration, blackens, produces febrile rigors, convulsions, 
and tetanus. 

The ^ only expression here of ambiguous meaning is nSvvi/v 
ayeHTTVi/Tuy Ttoiit, the import of which would aeeni either to be. 
"that it aggravales pains not connected with suppuration," as ex- 
plained by liieophilns, or " that it prevents painful parts from ooin- 
mg to suppuration," aa explained by Heumius. See Aph. v., 17; 
Humid. Us. iii., 4, ii., 5, xj., 15; Tract, xxxvil, 6; Artie. Ixxiv., lOj 
also Celsus, i., 9. 



ssmnm woass or anrooBATBa. 

1b the our of ft muscular youtli having tetunua without it wound, 
ida* of summer, it aometimea liappeus that the affusion of a 
of cold water recalls ttie beat. Heat relieves tlieae diseaeee. 
iTr her«assaf6 directioUH as wiii be well inmgiiied for the 
imiHartJon of tbe cold affusion in tetanus, and very different from 
ta^ oiniiinstaiicee uuder which it was proposed by Dr. Currie, of 
lawrixHil. It is only in the case of a muscular ]>erson, and when 
iini.w<inm'*ttHl with a wound, that he recommends the practice; and 
ett-n umivr llieee circumstanceB it was discontinued by succeedinf; 
•UttioritJi<6. See the Oommentury on Paull's jEmKBTA, Book III., 
80, Sw further. Humid. Vb. xi., Iti; Aphor. v., 25; III. Morb. riv., 
17 — XV. Qalcn, in his Commenturj*, explains that tlie cold ucta tn 
this \Aaix, not by extinguishing, hut by rousing the vittd beat 

$«. Umt is suppurative, but not in all kinds of sores, but when it is, it 
fumiahos the greateat test of their being tref from danger. It softens the 
«kin. tnaketi it thin, removes pain, soothes rigor, convulsions, and tetanus. 
It ri'moM'fl affai'tions of the head, and heiivinoas of it. It is particularly 
t'ffii'tu'.ious in fractures of the bones, especially of those which have been 
t>X|HK«>il, and most especially in wounds of the head, aud in mortifications 
and uleers from cold; in herpes exedeus, of the anus, tbe privy parts, tbe 
womb, Llic bladder, in all these cases heat is agreeable, and brings matters 
to a erisis; but cold is prejudical, and does mis<^ihiof. 

The important matters contained in thia Aphorism are also treated 
in the following parts of the Utppocratic OoUoction; Humid. Ua. xi., 
18-^«, xi., 10.1, 10, 19, v., 13, vi., 3, 3; L'lcer. v., 1; I. Morb. vi., 
14. Galen and Theophilus, among the ancients, and Ileuruius, 
among the uiodeni commentators, bave given some very interesting 
obscrvationa on tliia Aphorism, but they are far too lengthy for my 
limits. Heat, it will be remarked, is said to hi- a test, as it'were, of 
ulcers, whether they are of a mild nature or not; for if it produces 
Buppuration, they may be regarded as mild, but if otherwise, as malig- 
nant. 

23, Cold water is to be applied in the following cases; when there is a 
hemorrhage, or when it ia eijiected, but not applied to the spot, but 
around the spot whence the blood flows: and ininflamraationaand inflam- 
matory affections, inclining to a red and BUb-san{;nincouB color, aud oon- 
aisting of freah blood, in these cases it is to be applicil, but it occasions 
mortification in old cases; and in erysipelas not attended with ulceration, 
as it proves injurious to erysipelas when ulcemted. 

I need acarcely remark, that the good and bad effects of cold, when 
applied modiciiiallv, are here given with admirable judgment. Wluit 
a valuable tact ia liero stated with regard to the effects of cold in 
checking hemorrbi^e ! And how excellent the advice not to apply 
it to the wound, for this might occasion pain and increiuie vascular 
action, but to the parts aroHud! It will bo remarked, that he fur- 
ther recommends coid applications to iultammation, aud to erysipelae. 
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when not ulcerated. Popular o^iiiiion ia against the uae of it in the 
latter ciiso, but verj probably without much cause. The substance 
of tbis Aphoriam is given by Celaus, i., 9. No part of this Aphorism 
ia to be found in the treatise De Humid. Ub., and the only j)aBsage 
wliich is at all parallel to it is Aph. v., 19, 

24. Ould things, such as snow and ice, are inimical to the chest, being 
provocative of coughs, of discharges of blood, and of catarrhs. 

The matter contained in this important Aphorism is also to be 
found at Humid. Us, iv., 8, v., 16; VI., Epid, iii., 23. Although 
intensely cold applications to the chest are condemned by all the 
ancient authorities, moderately cold applications are recommended by 
many of them. But even these, Galen affirms, have somotimt's the 
contrary effect to what they are intended to produce. (Meth. Med., 
T,, G.) See the Commentary on PATLrs jEgiN'eta, BooIe III., 3t>, 
Syd, Soc. edition. 1 could remark in this phice, its confirmatory of 
tlie views laid down by onr author in this and the preceding Aphor- 
ism, that, in my opinion, snow and ice, when applied in uterine 
hemorrhi^;e, often do harm rather tliaa good. I am confident that 
the hemorrhage is to be checked, not by intensely cold, but by cooling 
things: for I verily believe, with Hippocmtes, tliat ice and snow, by 
creating pain and bringing on a violent reaction, may often increase 
the hemorrhage rather than allay it. " ITbi dolor ibi fluxus. " 

25. Swellings and pains in the joints, without ulceration, those of a 
gouty nature, and spraina, are generally improved by a copious affusion 
of cold water, which reduces the swelling, and removes the pain; for a 
moderate degree of nuntbness removes pain. 

See further. Humid. Vs. x., 14, 15. With the exception of gouty 
swellings, it will scarcely be questioned, at the present day, that the 
practice advocated in this Aphorism is sound and judicious; and even 
in the gout there have not l)een wanting modem authorities who have 



advocated the practice of Hippocrates, including Kinglake, the cele- 
brated Harvey, and Mason Good. See Dr. Copland's Dictionary of 
Pmetical Medicine, under Gout, S 1)5. It should bo kept in mmd. 



moreover, that it ia not cold applications, but the ulTuaion of cold 
water which our author recommends in these cases; and that all the 
commentators hold that it acta, not by producing cold, but by rousing 
the vital heat of the part. See, in particular, the verj- interesting 
commentaries published by Dietz, Anecdota Gneca, tom. ii., 458. 

36. Tlie lightest water is that which is quickly heated and quickly 
cooled. 

See Aer., Aq., I-iOC., xvii., 1; II. Epid, ii., 29; Celsus, ii., 8. 

27. When persons have intense thirst, it is a good thing it they can 
■leep oS the desire of drinking. 

This I believe to be a very judicious rule of i)ractice, whether the 
thirst lie occasioned by drinking wine or by the presence of fever. Am 
(iaien remarks, if tbe thirst be intense, a moderate quantity 6t liquids 
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is to be taken: ami if leas so. drink is Ui be abstained from altogetbes, 
and the penwii should be left to sleep ofl his thirst. See the Com 
ment. of Ualen; also VI., E\i\i. iv., 42. 

28. Fumigation with aromatics promotes menstruation, and would I 
useful in nmny other caeee, if it did not occasion heaviness of the head. 

This agrees with what is said, Natur. Mulieb. xis., 161-187. AI 
the ancient authorities trusted much to fomentations and pessariea 
consisting principally of aromatics, for the cure of amenorrhcea. Se 
the Commentary on Paulus ^Egineta, Book III., 71. Thearomal 
ics, being of a diffusible nature, affect the heads of delicate n 
wheu so applied. Those mentioued by Giilcii are costns, cassia, cin 
namon. and amomum, on which st« Dicrbuch, as to thti medic 
articles uae<l by Hippocrates, and PaulVS .-EgiXETA, VoL III., S 
Soc. edit 



29. Women in a state of pregtmncy may be purged, if there be t 
urgent necessity {or, if the humors be in a state of orgasm?), from tbi 
fourth to the eeventh month, but less so in the latter case. In the fin 
and last periods it must be avoided. 

Galen, in his Commentary, remarks, that this Aphorism ( 
previously, among those relating to purging, and is here repoate 
among those devoted to female complaints. He adds, however, thi 
some had suppressed it. See Celsus, ii., 6, 



30. It proves fatal to a 
with any of the acute dis< 



1 in a EtHt« of pregnancy, if she b 



How often have I seen the truth of this prognosis verified! Galen 
instances epilepsy, apoplexyi spasm, and t«tunus; and Theophiltis, 
phrenitis and pleurisy, as diseases particularly fatal when thov attack 
a pregnant woman. See further, I. Morb. iii., 9: 1. Epiaen 
141; also Celsus, ii., 6. 



31. If a woman with child be bled, she will have an abortion, and t 
will be the more likely to happen, the larger the f<Btua. 

That a largo evacuation of blood, by dejiriving the fcstus of i 
pabulum, should prove fatal to it, seems very natural, and aixori 
ingly most of the ancient authorities as a general rule, forbid pre^ 
nunt woman to be bled. Celsus mentions it hs a recent discovery^ 
that a vein might be opened even in a woman with child, (ii., lO.jfl 
Heumius accounts for the difference between modem views and those 
of Hipitoorates on this he&ii, from the difference in the mode of liv- 
ing, which he Bupposes must have Iwen very simple in the age of 
Hippocrates, and consequently persona could not bear the loss of blood 
so well as they do in modem times, when the diet is more full i 
lu.xurious. Ferhaps this is the proper way of reconciling the r 
of Hippocrates ana Celsus. 
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32. Htemoptyaia in a woman is removed by an eruption of the meDeea, 

The very same prognosis occurs at I. Morb. vi. 11, Galen ex- 
plains the relief obtainea in this case upon the principle of revulsion, 
and states that, in imitation of this natural cure, he had often opened 
a vein with the same intention, and with good etiects. 

33. In a womaii when there is a stoppage of the menses, a discharge of 
blood from the nose is good. 

See, in like manner, Virgin. Morb., lii,, 2. This also looks like a 
natnral cure of the plethora induced by the suppression of tho men- 
strual discliarge. Galon remarks, that it points out the propriety of 
letting blood from other ]>itrta of the body in such a case. 

34. When a pregnant woman haa a violent diarrhcea, there is danger of 
her miscarrying. 

See, in like manner, 11. Prteilict. sxs., 14; Coac, iii., 416; I, Morb. 
Mulier. xxsvii., 5; xli., 3, (,'. The danger of abortion when a woman 
is seized with a violent discharge from the bowels ie well known. 

35. Sneezing occurring to a woman affected with hysterics, and in 
difficult labor, is a goo<l symptom, t 

The meaning of hysterics in this Aphorism is somewhat arabign- 
ons. DamasciuB understands by it {ianptHW'') " the secundines," 
and refers the case to retention of the placenta. Galen rejects this 
interpretation, aiid also that of those commentators who applied it to 
all diseases of the uterus, whereas he contends it is onlv applicable to 
uterine suffocation, tliat is to say, the hysterical fit. 'fhat in it, and 
in certain cases of tedious lalwr, sneezing, by rousing the natural 
powera, may prove useful, can be well conceived. On this subject, 
see further, Aph. v., 49; Prsenot. xiii., 11; Coac. iii., 175; Morb. 
Mulier. sciii., 1, G, 7. 

36. Wlien the menstrual discliarge is of a bad color and in'egular, it 
indicates that tho woman stands in need of purging. 

It appears from (iaien, tliat in hia time both the reading and 
meaning were considered doubtful. From the nature of the remedy, 
one may conjecture tliat it means to apply to deficient menstruation, 
the discharge I>eing deficient both in quantity and quality. The term 
purging may also apply either to purgatives of the Dowels, or to those 
which act upon tlie uterus, that is to say, emmenagogues. In these 
cases hellebore was used by the Hipjiocratist*!, (De Verat. Us. 1, 11.) 
Emmeniigojrues, in the form of a pessary, were uHuallj' administered, 
in like manner. See the Commentary on Paulus ^giseta, Book 
III., (il, Syd. Soe. edit. 

37. In a pregnant woman, if the breasts suddenly lose their fullness, 
ahe has a miscarriage. 

The prognostic contained in this Aphorism no doubt generally 
holds true, and is still much relied upon by females themselven. See 
further, in connection with this Aphorism, Aph. v., 53; IJ. Epid. 
i., 4-,>; I. Morb. Mulier. xliv., 1, :.•, 3 
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38. U, in a woman pregnant with twins, either of her breusta lose ita 
fullness, she will part with one of her children; and if it be the right breast 
which becomes slendt't, it will be the male child, or if the left, the 
female. 

Tliia Aphorism is founded on the physiological notion which 
generally prevailed in antiqnity, titat the utorna consists of two cavit- 
_ les, a right and a left, and that the male fffltus was contained in the 

former, and the female in the latter. See, in particnlar, Theophilus, 
ed. Dietz., ii., p. 469. However, Moschion, Soranus, and Calen 
would appear to have been better informed. See Commeat. on ' 
pAULua .^iNKTA, Book III., 65, Syd. Soc. edit. 



39. If a woman who is not with child, 
milk, her menses arc obstructed. 



■ baa brought forth, have 



Galen and Theophilus enter into a phjrsiologiciil explanation of 
the reason of the fact hei-e etatetl, the summary of wliich amounts to 
this, that there isastrong sympathy iK^twcen the uterus and mamms, 
according to Theophilus, owing to a vascular connection Iwtween 
them. Galen's Commentary is very interesting, but too lengthy for 
my IJmita. See further, II. Prorrhet. xxxv., 5, 

10. In women, Dlood collected in the breasts indicates madness. 

This prognosis is repeated, Epidem. ii., at the end. Galen, how- 
ever, states, that he liad never seen such a ease, and declares that if 
ever such ilo occur, it must be very rarely. But supjwaing it true, 
he attempts to explain the rationale of it, A commentary published 
by Dieta (torn, ii., p. 4G5) states, that Galen rejected this Aphorism, 
as being false and supposititious, I can well believe, however, that 
it refers to some rare cases of puerjteral mania, which is often con- 
nected with disorders of the mamma?. 



41. If you wish to ascertain if a'woman he with child, give her hydro- 
mei to drink when she is going to sleep, and lias not taken sujiper, and if 
she be seized with tormina in the belly, she is with child, but otherwise 
she is not pregnant. 

This test is founded on the nervous irritability which is so common 
in the slate of pregnancy. See also Steril. vi., 6, 7, S, 11. There is 
some incongruity, as M. Littrf remarks, between the text and the 



Commentary of Galen, which would lead to the suppositio 
t<ixt may be corrupted. 



tliat the 



43, A woman with child, if it be a male, has 
female, siie baa a bat! color. 



I good color, but if a 



Women, ui some parts of tho countr>', still repose confidence in 
this diagnostic rule, and it was admitted by all tne commentators 
which have come down to us. It is repeated, Steril. vii., 1. Am- 
brose Pari' quotes it with approbation, (xxiii., 12.) 
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dth child, it will pi-obuWy 



43. If eryaipeliiB of the womh seize a 
prove f!ital. 

Galen remarks tliat not only erysipeias, but also inflammation, when 
it attiu.'ka the impregnated uterus, generally proves fatal. In fact, as 
stated formerly, all acute diseases which attack pregnant women are 
usually fatal. See Aph. v., 30; I. Morb. iii., 9; Natur, Mul. xii., 
17, 27; II. Morb. Mul. Ivui., 12, 29. 

44. Women who are very lean, have miBcarriages when they prove with 
child, until they get into better condition. 

It will be seen by the Commentarv of Galen, that this Aphorism 
had been differently interpretetl. That in women who are much 
emaciated, the fcetus sboida perish for want of food is a very uatnral 
Buppoaition, and yet I know from experience that it does not always 
happen. None of the ancient authorities, however, venture to ques- 
tion the truth of this prognostic 

45. When H'omen, in a moderate condition of body, miscarry in the 
second or thii-d month, without any obvious cause, their cotyledones are 
filled with mucosity, and cannot support the weight of the fcetaa, but are 
broken asunder. 

The term cotvleiiones was originally applied to the uterine glanduke 
of the sheep, witli which their placentulffi are comiected. It was 
afterwar(i apphed als'> first to the ruminants and then to the tufts of 
the human placenta. All the ancient pliyEiologists believed that the 
band of connection between the mother and the f<BtuB, in niminants 
and in women, is analogous. It was supposed, then, that abortion 
was occasioned by the weakness and softness of the parts which con- 
nect the uterus and fcetua. See further, Nat, Mulier. .\xvii., 1-5; I, 
Morb. Mulier. lixxiv., 1, 2, 3. 

46. Such women as are immoderately fat, and do not prove with child, 
in them it is because the epiploon (fat *) blocks up the mouth of the 
womb, and until it he reduced, they do not conceive. 

Our author would seem to use epij)loon here as being synonymous 
with fat, as is stated in the Commentary of Thoophilus. See further, 
Aer., Aq., Loc., ix., 12; II. Prsedict. xxsiiL, 12; Nat. Mulieb. xix., 
4, 5, 7; Steril. x., 7, 

47. II the portion of the nterus seated near the hip-joint suppurate, it 
geta into a state requiring to be treated with tents. 

Our author evidently treats of chronic abscess of the womb, which, 
aa I have seen, is apt to end in a sinous ulcer. This is what he moans 
by an ulcer requinng to be treated by tente. See Nat. WuHer, vi., 
5; I. Morb. Muher. xci., 32. 

48. The male fcetus is usually seated in the right, and the female in the 
left side. 

I hiive referred lo the anatomical opinions of the ancients with 
respect to the uterus at Aph. v., 38. 



M. ^ fropuf Um expulsion of the eecundines, apply & sternutatory. 
Ml An Uw iMMttik wid moDth. 

Hu* is tb« popalur practice in the north of Scotland at the present 
Aire, "nw obj«ct eridently is to rouse the action of the uterus and 
iilAniiiiil musclea to ex^l the placenta. Theophilus, in his ('om- 
■MMtaTFi iwiuu-ks, that if the placenta be not expelled, it becomes 
Mrtrid. Wid occasions much mischief. See further, Aph. v., 35; 
Owic iii, 1?5; Piwnot. xiii., U; II. Epid. v., 42; I. Morb. Mulier. 
bnri, $, T, xoiii., 1, 6, 7; II. Morb. Mutier. xliii,, 6, 7. 

M It yon wish to stop the menses in a woman, apply as large a cupping 

KNit as possible to the breasts. ' 

t now! scarcely remark that we have here given a most important ^ 
t of practice, fonudcd on the connection and sympathy betwpou 

tin ntvrus and mammm. Upon this principle, as Heurmus in his I 

('ommenlari,- remarks, we may see the advantage of determining to j 

UiP niiimnwb in uterine hemorrhage after delivei^. It is well known | 

tliat, in niodeni practice, the child is generally applied, which often ' 

provoe VL'ry efficacious, by producing a rush of flnlds to the breasts. ', 

oil ttiis head, see further 11. Epid. vi., 33; II. Morb. Mulier. L, 4, 1, 
11, 17. 

M. liVlien women are with child, the mouth of their womb is closed. i] 

The great anatomical authority, Heopbilus, stated, that in preg- ,i 

aancy the mouth of the womb is so closely shut up, that it cannot i| 

admit the end of a probe. See Dietz, etc., tom. ii., p. 470. i 

52. If in a woman with child, muclj milk flow from the breasts, it indi- || 

tt«8 that the fcbtus is weak; bnt if the breasts be firm, it indicates that j 

he f(Btus is in a more healthy titatc. 

This Aphorism is also evidently founded on the same principle. 
Seo further, II. Epid. vi., 35, 36. 

63. In woman that are about to miscarry, the breasts become slender; 
at if again they become hard, there will be pain, either in the breasts, 
r in the hip-joints, or in the eyes, or in the knees, and they will not 
liscarry. 

The drift of this Aphorism is somewhat obscure to me, after 
reading the elaborate Commentaries of Galen. Heumius, and others, 
both ancient and modern. I am mucli incUned to adopt one of the 
interpretations given by Galen, namely, that of supposing that 
"again" (jraXty), in this place, signifies "on the contrary," and 
that the swelling up of the mamnue announcea, that the danger of 
abortion is over, while the pains mentioned in other organs indicate 
that the mischief had passed to them. On the connection between 
pain in the hip-joint and pregnancy, see further, II. Epid. ii., 42. 
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54. Wlien the mouth of the uterus is hard, it ia also necessarily shut. 

Allusion Heenia to be here made to amenorrhcea connected with 
organic disease of the uterus. See the Commentaries of Cialen and 
Theophilus. Heumius holds this to be a very important Aphorism, 
as it indicates the source of the many bad consequences which women 
experience from retention of the menace conuected with a cause 
which the obstetric practitioner has it in his power to remove. See 
further, II. Morb. Mulier. itlv., 11, 13, xlvi., 1, 3, 1., 1, 2. 

55. Women with child who are seized with fevers, and who are greatly 
emaciated, without any (other?) obrious cause., have difficult and dan- 
gerous labors, and if they miscarry, they are in danger. 

Upon reference to Galen, Theophilus, Heumius, and Littrf', it 
will be seen that there is considerable uncertainty respecting the 
meaning of this Aphorism. I am inclined to think that what is meant 
ia this, that pregnant women who are greatly emaciated by fevers are 
apt to have either dangerous deliveries or abortions. Compare Aph, 
v., 30 43; Coiw. iii., 4U8. 

56. In the female flux {immoderate menstruation?), if convulsion and 
deliqninm comt.^ on, it is bad. 

The term " female flux " was applied by the ancient authorities to 
any vitiated state of the menstnial discharge. See the Commentary 
on Paulu3^hinkta, Book III., 63, Syd. Soc. edit. The danger from 
convalsions and dcliquium, in Buch cases, is well understood. See, in 
connection with this Aphorism, Aph. v., 3G; Coac. iii., 434; II. 
Worb. Mulior. xiit., 7, 9. 

57. When the menses are excessive," diseases take place, and when the 
menses are stopped, diseases from the uterna take place. 

This Aphorism is ntther ambiguously expressed, as may be seen 
on reference to the Oommeiitarios of Ualen and Theophilus. Per- 
haps all tliat ia meant is, that diseases &tt! engendered both fay im- 
moderate menstruation and by a stoppage of the same. There are 
many parallel passages in the Hippocratic Collection, such as Nut. 
Mul. xiii., 5, sxxix., 1, 2, 5, C, si., 2, 5, 6; I. Morb. Mulier. xiv., 
1, 13; II. Morb. Mulier. iii., v., vi., etc.; Nat. Puer. vi., 14, xiii., 1; 
Vu-g. Morb. ii., 5-14; Nat. Mul. iii., 1, x., 1-5. 

58. Strangury supervenes upon inflammation of the rectum, and of the 
■womb, and strangury supervenes upon suppuration of the kidney, and 
hiccup upon inflammation of the liver. 

This important Aphorism is so plain as not to stand in need of any 
comment. See further, in connection with it. Hemorrhoid, iii., 1, 
iv., 1; Aph. vii., 13; Int Affect, xti., 6. 

59. If a woman do not conceive, and wish to ascertain whether she can 
conceive, having wrapped her up in blankets, fumigate below, and if it 
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appear that the scent puseee through tlie body to the nostrils and moathf I 
know that of hersflf she is not uiifrnitful. 

This practice of famigating the utems, either on acconnt of the 
trtate of the menstrua] diseharj^-, or for the purpose here indicated, ia 
adverted to in rarioue parts of the Hippoeratic treatises; as Nat. Mnl. 
¥ii., 9; I. Mori). MuL crii., 1; II. Morb. Mul. x\., 20, 21; Steril. 
»i., 3; Snperfcet. ix., 3, x., 9, 11. Theophilus dcecribee the procees 
very minutely, but it will readily be understood that it consisted in 
introducing the fumes of strong-smelling things, such as frankin- 
cense, spikenard, cassia, and storax, into the v^na by means of a 
ftiiinel. As !i remeilial means in certain diaeaeea of the uterns. I c«n 
think of nothing more likely to prove efficacious. Whether or not it 
would prove a suitable test of a woman's capability' for conceiving, I j 
am not able either w affirm or deny. As Galeu remarks, Plato refcn ■ 
to this practice in his Thetetctus. 1 

60. If woman with a child Lave her courses, it is impossible that the 
child can be healthy. 

See, in connection with this Aphorism, NaL Puer. v., 3; I. Morb, 
Mul. xi., 2, 5, 9, 11, xliv., 4, 5, 6, xcix., 2. Theophilus has a very 
interesting Commentary on this head, in which he states that it is 
a fact ascertained by experience, that, during pregnancy, there is 
eomotimcs a dischai^ up to the fifth or sixth month; but, he prop- 
erly remarks, in suc^ a case the bloo<l does not come from the insiae i 
of the uterus, but from the veins situated in tlie neck of it Galea -I 
expresses himself to the same effect, but not so fully. 

61. If u woman's courses be suppressed, and neither rigor nor fever haefl 
followed, but she has been affected with nausea, yon may reckon her to I 
be with child. 

I need scarcely remark that, as a general rn.c, what is here si 



by our author holds goo<l. See further, Apk v 
xcix, 2, Steril. \i., 9, 10. 



, 41; I. Morb. Mulier. . 



62. Women who have the uterus cold and dense (compat^?) do nob J 
conceive; and those also who have the uterus humid, do not conceive, toeM 
the semen is extinguished, and in women whose uterus is very dry, and . 
very hot, the semen is lost from the want of food; but women whose , 
nterus is in an intermetliate state between these temperaments prove ' 
fertile. 

The principal cause of sterility, it will be remarked, is here held 1 
to be the in temperaments of the uterus. Galen has given a very j 
lengthy dissertation on this subject in liis Commentary, and the sulJ- 1 
sequent authorities all adopt the views of our author. See pAULOa 1 
MoiKETX, Book III., 74, Syd. 8oe. edit. Com^re I. Morb. Mulier, , 
xxvi,, 37, xxxiii, 5, xxiiv., 1; II. Pnedict. ixiiii., 3-6. 

63. And in like manner with respect to males; for either, owing to the 1 
laxity of the body, the pneuma is dissipated outwardly, so as not to propd J 



th« semen, or, owing to its density, the fluid (senitn >') Joes not piss out- 
wardly; or, owing to coldnese, it is not houted bo aa to collect in its proiKT 
place {seminal vessels /), or, owing to its heat, the very same thing happens. 
Galen finds many things in this Aphorism altogether foreign to 
the (lofitrines of Ilipimcrates, and, in a word, does not hesitate to 
pronounce it to he suppoeititions. Theopliilus and Damascius adopt 
the same views as Galen regarding it 

64. It is a bad thing to give milk to persons liaving headache, and it 
is also bad to give it in fevers, and to persons whose hypochondria are 
swelled up, and troubled with borhorygmi, and to thirsty persona; it is bad 
also, when given to those who have bilious dischai^eH in acnte fevers, and 
to those who have cflpious discharges of blood; but it is saitable in phthisi- 
cal cases, when not attended with very much fever; it is also to be given 
in fevers of a chronic and weak nature, when none of the aforementioned 
symptoms are present, and the patients are escesaively emaciated. 

I need scarcely call attention to this Aphorism as containing most 
excellent rules for the use of a very important article both in r^imen 
and medicine. Milk, it will be seen, is said to be prejudical in febrile 
and bilious complaints; but is beneficia] in phthisical cases, and when 
there is much eiiiuciatioTi without any acute fever. See, in connec- 
tion with this subject, lII.Epid. iii.; .^Igr. xiii., 7; I. Morb. Mulier, 
Ixxxviii., 22; Aph. iv., 73; Int Affect iv., 35, li., 2; II. Morb. Mul. 
viii., 21; also the Commentaries of Galen and Theophilus, which are 
interesting, although they contain no new views on the subject 

65. When swellings appear on wounds, such cases are not likely to be 
attacked either with convulsions, or delirium, but when tlieso disappear 
suddenly, if situated behind, spasms and tetanus supervene, and if before, 
mania, acute pains of the sides, or suppurations, or dysentery, if the 
swellings be rather red. 

This Aphorism evidently relates to the consennences of metastasis 
in wounds, or ulcers. It is founded on II. Epidem. iii., 129, and is 
thus translated by Celsus: " Si tumores super ulcera subito esse de- 
^^^ Ederunt, idqne a tergo incidit, v6l distensio nervorum, vel rigor timeri 
^^B potest; et si a priore parte id evenit, vel lateris acutus dolor, vel in- 
^^Kfania expectanda est; intcrdum etiam ejusmodi caeum, qufe tutiesima 
^^B^ inter hiec est, profusioalvi sequitur," {ii., 7) The greatest difficulty 
^^K About it is the distinction which is recognized among thi^ affections ac- 
cording as the wound is situated in the fore or back part of the body. 
Oalen says, in explanation, that the back parts are nervous, and hence 
the affections are spasm and tetanus: while the fore parts are vascn- 
lar, that is to saj, contain many arteries and veins; and hence, when 
the metastasis la upward, it produces mania; when to the chest, 
pleurisy and empyema: and when to the bowels, bloody dysentery, 
that is to say, an evacuation of pure blood by the bowels. See 
Padlus .iEgineta, B. III., 43. See the Annotations of M. Nassc on 
this passage in M. Littre'a edition, torn, iv, . p. 550, which, however, 
do not apjiear to me to throw much light on the subject of thiB 
^^^ Aphorism. 
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Gl>. When no Bwelling appears od severe and bad vounds, it is a great I 



evil. 

See II. Epidem. iii., 128, xxiii., 1. Galen, in his Comments^, ' 
explains that by " bad " is meant, in this place, wounds situated la I 
nervous and muscular parts, wounds of whicli, it is well known, are 1 
apt to prove dangerous. The Aphorism is evidently connected with I 
the preceding one. 

67. In such coses, the soft are favorable; and crude, unfavorable. 

This Aphorism is also clearly connected with the two preceding. 
By " crude " is meant tumors which are hard, and have not come to ] 
u suppuration. 

68. When a person is pained in the back part of the head, he is bene- 
fited by having the straight vein in the forehead opened. 

This practice is also alluded to at Ixic, in Ilomine, xlix., 10; YL 
Epid. ii., 48; Affect, ii., 10, II. The practice here recommended I 
is founded on the principle of evacuation by revulsion. Galen, in his 1 
Commentary, mentions, that, from analogy, he had often bled by J 
cupping the back part of the head in the affections of the eye. By I 
" the straight vein in the forehead " our author evidently means either 1 
the temporal vein or arter}'; but which of these, it is impossible to i 
say, as he applies the term vi'\n{(p^eil) in the modem sense of "bloott l 
veMel." Seethe Commentary on Pallus ^oineta, B. VI., 6, Syd. 1 
Soc edit 



69. Rigors commence in women, especially at the loins, and spread by I 
the back to the head; and in men also, rather in the posterior than the ] 
anterior side of the body, as from the arms and thighs; the skin there IM 1 
rare, as is obvious from the growth of hair on them. 

See II. Epid. iii., Ill; VI. Epid. iii., 30-35; Nat. Puer. xvii., 2, ' 
3, 14, xviii., 1. There is consiilorable ambiguity in this sentence, on ' 
wliicli compare the Commentaries of Galen and Theophilus with the 
Annotations of M. LittrO (torn, iv., p. 561). In my opinion the 
meaning is this: — rigors commence in those parts of the body which 
are coldest, as the back in women, and back [lurts of the arms and 
legs in men; that the back parts are coldest is evident from their 
rarity, as not being covered with hair so much as the anterior parts. ' 

70. Persons attacked with quartans are not readily attacked with oon* , 
vulsions. or if previously attacked with convulsions, they cease if a qaar^4 
tan supervene. 

This Aphorism is founded upon a highly important principle whichfl 
our author announces elsewhere, namely, that a quartan fever is not I 
only free of danger, itself, but often rarries off other serious diaeBsoa:] 
of the system, I. Epidem. iii., 18. In connection with this important 1 
fact in therapeutics, consult further, Aph. ii., 26; VI Epid, vi., 16, | 
viii., 96, 97; San. Tuend. 12; Aph, iv., 57. The commentator ■) 
Oamascius by convulsions here understands epilepsy, aud all the c< 
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meDtators explain the care in tliis case iipon the principle, that the 
viscid null pitiiitouB humor which occiiaions the convulsion ie excreted 
anil concocted bv the fever. In a word, our author moans that the 
fever proves an alterative of the Bystera. I need scarcely remark that 
this subject, that is to say, the removing of fatal diseases bv the sub- 
stitution of .otiiers less dangerous, has been lately attracting the 
attention of the profession. 

71. In those persons in whom the skin is stretclied. and parched and 
hard, the disease terminates without sweats; but in those in whom the akin 
is liJi>se and rare, it terminates with sweats. 

Theophilus applies this observation both to favorable and fatal 
crises, but Galen restricts it to the latter. Heurniua and Littrf follow 
Galen. See further, VI. Epidem. vi., 29. 

72. Persons disposed to jaundice are not very subject to flatulence. 

Thu reason of this, assigned hy Galen, is, that flatulence is engen- 
dered by a pituitous humor, whereas ict«rus is of a bilious nature. 
Heurnius understands the Aphorism to refer to persons of a bilious 
temperament. 

SECTION TI. 

1. In oases of clironic lientery, acid eructations supervening when there 
were none preriously, is a good symjitom. 

See further II. Epid. 49, 50, 51; I. Morb. vL, 10. By lientery was 
meant a rapid iwissage of undigested food through the bowels, as is 
fully exi)lained by Galen in his elaborate Commentary, whic)i contains 
a great variety of interesting matters regarding the opinions of Erasi- 
stratus, Uerophilus, Diodes, and other of the ancient commentators, 
but little that hears on the subject in question. The rationale of the 
fact stated in this Aphorism would appear to be, a-( stated by Jacobus 
Forllviensis in liis Commentary, that lientery being a jireterimtural 
determination of the matters downward, acid eructations indicate that 
the stomach is resuming its tone. On lientery, see further, PAt'LUS 
..EiiiNETA, Book III., 50, Syd. Soc. edit. 

2. Persons whose noses are naturally watery, and their seed watery, 
have ratiier a deranged state of health; but those in the op])osite state, a 
more favorable. 

'I'hat is to say, as Galen in his Commentary ex]>lains, persons of a 
humid temperament are subject from slight causes to catarrhal affec- 
tions in the head, throat, and lungs, and iierliaps to dysenteries. He 
adds, that this subject is treated of in trie works. On Airs, Waters, 
and I'laces, and in those On Diseases, and On Affections. See further, 
VI. Epid. vi., 37. 

3. In ]irotracted cases of dysentery, loathing of food is a had symptom, 
" and still worse, if along with fever. 

As Galen, in his C'ommentary, remarks, the anorexia indicates 
that the intestinal derangement extends upward as far as the stnmacli. 



A fever of course aiids an arlditional feature to the unfavoialile aspect ■ 
of thecase. See further, VI. Epid. viii., 1; Coac. vi., lOU, ■ 

4. Uloers, attended with a falling off of the hair, are mali maris. ■ 

Tlie falling ofl' of the hair, as Galen remarks, indicates that thai 
humors causing tlie ulcer are of a very vitiated nature. See farther^ I 
VI. Epid. viii., 3. ■ 

5. It deserves to be considered whether the pains in the sides, and inl 
the breasts, and in the other parte, differ much from one anotlier. I 

I need Ecarcely remark, that the question here put is one of vital I 
importance in tlie trcatiiieut of diseases. It is previously alluded to, I 
as Galen remarks, in the work On Regimen in Acute Diseases. Seel 
lii., 1, 2, 3, ed. Linden; also VI. Epid. vi., 8?; and II. I'raedic. xvii., I 
4, xix., ti, 7, XX. 4. Galen under this head has many interesting olAfl 
servatioiiB on the nature of [Hiin, and the different kinds of it, bat ■ 
they are too lengthy for my limits. Theophilus remarks, thatl 
Hippocrates evidently recognized diagnosis as the foundation of thera-l 
peutics. See further Littre. I 

6. Diseases about the kidneys and bladder are cured with difficulty ia J 
old men. I 

Galen remarks, that the office of the kidneys and bladder bein^l 
incessant, these parts, if diseased, having no rest, can scarcely getfl 
well when in state of ulceration, or when inflamed, especially m oldfl 
persons. The fact here stated is but too well known. See furtherf 
VI. Epid. viii., 4. I 

7. Pains occurring about the stomach, the more superficial they are, ■ 
the more slight are they; and the less superficial, the more severe. I 

The meaning seemingly is. that in diseases about the epigastrici 
region, the more superficial they are, that is to say, the nearer to the-l 
surface, they are in so far less serious. Galen remarks that all diseases 1 
situated external to the peritoneum are held to be superficial. Xo 
practical physician will doubt the importance of the fact indicated in 
this Aphorism; for who has not seen an incipient abscess in the ab- 
dominal muscles confounded with serious disease of the deeper-seated 
parts? 

6, In dropsical persons, ulcers forming on the body are not easily healed. I 

This is a well-kuown fact, and the Aphorism needs no comment. J 

Houmius, however, properly remarks, tliut this should render tUsfl 

physician cautious in forming artificial ulcers in dropsical patieuta, I 

as he had known such terminate in gangrene. 

9. Broad exanthemata are not very itchy. 

It is difficult to determine what disease is here meant by exan- < 
thema; most probably, however, it was a pustular iliseuse. as under- j 
stood by Jacobus Forliviensis and Heunuus. The former of tbesfti 
insinuates that it was scabies; and this conjecture is in so far applic^-l 



ble, that the kind of itch in which the pustnloB are small, is known 
tn be atteiuled with more tingling tlian wlieii the piistules are broader. 
Tile t'ommeiitaries of Oalen, 'rlieophiluB, and DamasciiiB supply no 
information of any interst. *See further, VI. Epid. ii., 53. 

10. In a person having a painful spot in the head, with intenw oeplial- 
algia, pus or water running from the nose, or by the mouth, or at the ears, 
removes the disease. 

Thia Aphoriam occurs again at Judicat. xii., 3, See further, Coac, 
ii., 25, 36, 27, 59. Three natural modes of cure iu severe cephalalgia 
are here indicated, namely, a discharge liy the nose, the ears, and tlie 
mouth. Heumius remarlcs, that this fact has furnished a hint toward 
the artificial modes of cure now atloptcd. 

11. Ilemorrhoids appearing in melancholic and nephritic affections are 
favorable. 

The truth of the fact announcetl in this Aphorism is not ques- 
tioned by any of the ancient authorities, and is further attested by 
many modern, such as Plater, Obs. i., 1; A. Vem, de Art Med. ii., 
4: Zftcut, Lusit Prai. Hist, ii., 6; Primros. de Vnig. Error, iv., 51; 
HorstiuB, ii., T; Salmuth. i., 73; River. Prax. xi., 6; Albertiis de 
Hsemorrh. See further, in confirmation of our author's opinion, 
Copland's Dictionary, art. HEemorrhotds, p. 138, 

12. When a person has been cured of chronic hemorrhoids, unless one 
be left, there is daugiT of dropsy or phthisis supervening. 

See the authorities quoted under the preceding Aphorism; also 
Humor. ,\i., 3; IV, Epid. xxxi.,1, 2; V. Epid. x., 18-21; VI. Epid. 
iii., 65. The ancient commentators explain the faot, n]X)n the hy- 
pothesis that the hemorrhoidal discharge is an effort of Nature to 
relieve the system of impurities, and that when the outlet is entirely 
stopped, they are determmed either to the liver, and produce dropsy, 
or the lungs, and produce phthisis. See Galen and Theophilus. 

13. Sneosting coming on, in the ciiso of a person afflicted with hiccup. 
removes the hiccup. 

See further Prtenot. xiii., 11; Coac. iii., 175; Celsus, ii., 8. The 
ancient commentators state, that hiccup is a spasmodic affection of the 
stomach, connected either with repletion or inanition. The present 
Aphorism refers to it when connected with plethora. The &ct here 
stated is notorious, 

14. In a case of dropsy, when the water rang by the veins into the 

belly, it removes the disease. 

I need scarcely remark, that the fact hero stated is a most im- 
portant one, namely, that dropsy is curiMl naturally by a spontaneous 
discharge of water from the bowels. As stated by Galen, the cure of 
dropsy by hydragogues is founded on it. Of these, the most <>tticji- 
cious are said by I^urnins to be elaterium and euphorbium. See h-.s 
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Comnjentary on this Aphorism. Compare Aph. vii,, 29; Flat. Kvii, , 
S, 9; Judical, xl, 10; Coac. iii.. 285, 389; I. Morb. vi., T: IJ. Morb. 

Ixix., II, 12. 

15. In confirmed diafrlitea, vomiting, wlion it comea on epontaneously. 
removt'S the diairhcDa. 

As Galen states in his Commentary, this is an esample of a nataral 
cure, upon the principle of revulaion. See turthor, II. Diet, xiri., 
15, 16; Ix)c. in Horn, xlv., 8; Coac. iii., 7; I. Morb. vi., 10; vii., 7; 
also Cokus, ii., 8. 

Hi. A diarrhcea supeiTcning in a confirmed case of pleurisy or pneu- 
monia is bad. 

Galen, in his Commentary, makes the acute remark, that although 
in an incipient attack of pleurisy or pneumonia a diarrhosu may prove 
critical, in a case where the patient is mastered by the disease, a 
djarrhcea may be sot down as being occasioned by the liver's sympa- 
thtziiig with the organs of respiration, and the process of sanguifica- 
tion being thus deranged. Nature makes an effort to espel the de- 
praved humors by the intestines. Tlie explanation given by the other 
commentators, ancietit and modem, is to the same effect. See further, 
Aph. v., 12., 14; Loc. in Horn, sxix., 15, 16, 17; I. Morb. vi,, 5, x., 
41; 111. Morb. x>ii., 59. 

17. It is a good thing in ophtltalmy for the patient to be seized with 
diarrhcea. 

Every experienced jihysician must be able to confirm the truth of 
this remark. Galen, in his Commentary, states that, in imitation of 
this natural method of cure, pin-sicians were in the practice of deter- 
miniiig to the bowels bv clysters and purgatives. See further. Jiidi- 
cat. xii., 9; Coac. ii., 130, 133. 

18. A severe wound of the bladder, of the brain, of the heart, of the 
diaphn^m, of the small intestines, of the stomach, and of the liver, is 
deadly. 

Galen, in his Commentary on this Aphorism, gives a variety of 
interestirtg remarks, which I regret that my limitti do not admit of 
my copying entire. He states, in the first place, tliat the term used 
by on r author in this place signifies a great or severe wound, and that 
the epithet " deadly " is often applied in the sense of " very danger- 
ous." He further remarks, tliat although wounds of the heart and 
diaphragm be nec<»sarily fatal, those of the brain, tiie liver, the 
bowesl, and the bladder are not necessarily so. lu proof of this, he 
mentions cases of wounds of the bmiii wliich be had known not to 
prove fatal, and refers to the operation of lithotomy, as a proof that 
the muscular |»art of the bladder, that is to say, its neck, may be cut 
without occasioning death. The other commentators add nothing of 
much interest. See further, Aph. vi., 24; II. Pnedict. xix., 2-6, II, 
12, sxii., 1; Coac. iii., 387, 388, 389; I. Morb. iii., 4, vii., 31; and 
CelsuB, v., 26. This comnientivry is well illustrated by Tagaultius, 
Do Vulner. ii., and also by Diiiua do Garbo, in his Commentary on 
Avicenna, cd. Venet, p. 59. 
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19. When a bone, cartilage, nerve, tlie slender part of the jaw, or pn-- 
puce, are cut out, the part is neither restored, nor does it unite. 

Galen, Theophiius, and Dainaecius understand the meaniug of this 
Aphorism to be, that wlien any portion of a bone, or other part here 
ennmerated, ia fairly taken away, the substance by which the lose is 
supplied is not eiac'tly the same aa the part which is tost. For ex- 
ample, callus is not exactly bone. Still Galen admits that there is 
some difficulty in reconciling the terms used bv our author with the 
facts of thecase. See further, Aph. vii., 28; Coac iii., 379-382; II. 
Pnedict. xxiv., 1; I. Morb. iii., 32, 33; vii., 31; Celsua, ii., 10; Aris- 
tot. H. 'S. i. 13. TaguultiuB makes some good remarks on this 
Aphorism. He. holds that it is meant that a p&rt is &irlj cut out. 
{Inst. Chirurg. ii.) 

30. If blood be poured out pretentaturailj into a cavity, it must uecea- 
aarily become corrnpted. 

By cavity in this place is to be understood, as elsewhere, not only 
the stomach, but the chest, the ventricles of the brain, etc. Our 
author, like all the ancient authorities, holds that pus ts corrupted 
blood. See further, Aph. vii., 38; Flat, xvii., 3; I. Morb. Iii., 37, 
X., 42-48, xii., 4: xv., 4; Celsus, ii., 7. 



■ hemorrhoids come on, they ru- 



!1. In maniacal affections, if \ 
ve the mania. 

All the commentators are agreed tliat by maniacal affections in 
this place our author understands melancholy. The cure is to be 
referred to the principle of metastasis. See further, Aph. vli., ri; 
Humor, xi., 1. 



'22. Those ruptnrea in 
removed by venesection. 



the back which spread down to the elbows are 



By nyrfure^ in this place Gal 
has this reading. That these s- 
ing, on the principle of revulsion 
II. Morb. lix., 22; Celaua, ii., 10. 



Iheoiihilus 
H will be removed bv uleed- 
a very likely. See further. 



23. If a fright or despondency lasts for a long time, it is a melancholic 
affection. 

That mental emotions, when long protracted, are morbid, may 
generally be concluded; and in such eases, the ancients ascribeil the 
disease to the molancholic humor. See Galen and the other coni- 
mentatora. 



24. It any of the small intestines be tranafised, it does not unite. 

This is a mere repetition of the general statement made yi Aph. 
vi., IS; and Galen thinks the present Aphorism deserves to be erased. 
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25. It is not a good sign tor an oryBipelas spreading outwardly to b 
determined inward; but for it to be determined outward irom within ia 
good. 

Thifl is an important and now generally admitted fiict. Consult, 
in [mrticular, Copland's Dictionary of Medicine, under EryBipelaB, 
g 33. See further, Prronot. "rii., 3, xxiii., 9; Coac. iii., 103; I. Morb. 
Ti., 8, 9; and Aph. vi., 37. 

26. In whateyer cases of ardent fever tremors occur, they are carried off 
by u delirium. 

Galen is not at all satisfied with this Aphorism, and hints at its 
being an interpolation. At all events, he states tliat it is well known 
that a delirium comine ou after shivering in fevers, does not carry off 
the fever, 80 that heliolda the meaning must be understood to be 
tliat tlic tremors are replaced by the delirium, that is to say, doliriuni 
succeeds to the tremors. He and Theophilus attempt to explain the 
rationale of this rule physiologically, lieurnins entertains the notion 
(but it appfHirs to me fanciful) that Hippocrates in this case uses the 
wonl "'carrioH off" (Auei) ironically, ami that he moaDs that the d^ 
lirium carries off the patient, not the disease, 

27. Those cases of empyema or dropsy which are treated by 
the cautery, if the water or pus flow rapidly all at once, certainly proi 
fatal. 

This, T need scarcely remark, is a most important rule in practi 
surgery. By empyema, as tialen remarks, our author prmcipallif 
means a collection of matter between the thorax and the lungs. 
(See the Annotations on the PrognosticB. ) lie and Theophilas ac- 
count for the fatal termination uixin the principle that a groat e^*acU' 
ation of the fluids is attended witli a fatal loss of the animal and vital 
spirits. On the subject of empyema and ascites, see further, Aph. ii. , 
51, vii., 44; Coac. iii., 91, 92; II. Morb. xlv., 24-38; 111. Morb. 
xivii., 1, 8, 14; Int. Affect, iv., 3U, x., 2l>-23, xxv., 30-36, xxvii., 5j. 
VI. Epid. vii.., 62; also Cclaus, iL, ti. 

28. Eunuchs do not take the g-out, nor become bald. 

According to Galen, the reason is, that eunuchs, by being emas- 
culated, become of cold temperament like women. Ho states, bow- 
ever, tliat although it was true that in the age of Hippocrates 
eunuchs did not ^e the gout, tbey were exposwi to the disease in, 
hia time, owing to their indolence and effeminacy. He gives a mt 
ingenious and philosophical explanation of the origin of the dise 
w&ch he ascribes to debanehery, intemperance, and an heredil 
taint. The freedom of euuucha from baldness, the commentat 
ascribe in like manner to the colduoss of their temperamenL 
further, Xat. Puer. xviii., 4, 5, C, xix., 1; Celsus, 

29. A woman does uot take the gout, unless her monset! be stopped. 
.Galen, in his Commentary, states that, in his &gc, women, from 

flxoese of luxury, had become subject to the gout; and Seneca affirms 
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the sanie of his ago. (Epid. xcv.) See V. Epid. xxxiii., 4; VI. 
Epid. viii., 98-101; VII. Enid, xlix., 12; I. Morb. Mulier. xiii., 6, 
11. 

30. A young man does not take the gout until he indulges in coition. 

This will wtili he generally admitted to be true. All the ancient 
uuthorities hold tluit venery is a great predisposing cauae of gout, 

31. Pains of the eyes are removed by drinking pure vdne, or the batli, 
or iL fomentation, or Teneaection, or purging. 

This Aphorism contiiina, as Galen remarks, an empirical enumera- 
tion of the various means used for tlie cure of ophthalmy. He gives 
most interesting observations on the subject in his Commentary, 
wliioh, however, is so lengthy, that I cauuot introduce its contents 
in this place. He relates a most instructive case, in which he imme- 
diately succeeded in appeasing the pains of the eyes by the warm bath, 
after an ocnlist had fjinod to relieve them by cooling applicationa. 
When the jwiin is connected with plethora, he aaya it is to be cared 
by venesection, when with cacocnymy, by purging, and when with 
debility, by drinking wine, which attenuates and discussoa thick 
humors in the eye. The commentaries published by Diotz are also 
well deserving of being consulted on this head. See further Aph. 
vii.. 4C; II. Epid. vi., 36; Celsus, vi., 2G. 

32. Persons whose speech has become imjiaired are likely to be seized 
■with chronic diarrbosa. 

The commentators explain this Aphorism as follows: — An impedi- 
ment in the speech is occasioned by a fullness of the brain (as is illus- 
trated in the case of a drunken man), and Nature often endeavors to 
relieve this etate by a determination downwards. Compare Pnecept 
xii., 1-3; Coac. U., 14T; Veratr. Us. i., 12; and see Foes, AnnoL h. 1. 

13. Persons having acid eructations are not very apt to be seized with 
pleurisy. 

Galon and the other commentators account for this fact from 
acidities of the stomach being connected with phlegm, whereas 
pleurisy is connectetl with yellow bile; and, moreover, acidity of the 
stomach ia at a cold nature, whereas pleurisy is an inflammation. 
Aa Galen remarks, Hippocrates lias stated in his work. On Airs, 
Waters, and Places, that persons who liave a humid stomach are not 
subject to pleuritic diseases. 

34, Persona who have become bald are not subject to large varices; but 
[ should ^-arices supen-ene upon persons who are bald, their hair again 
I grows thick. 

Taken literally, as Galen states, this Aphorism is ridiculous and 
inadmissible; for who does not know that baldness is not cured by 
the supervention of varices in the limbs ? He sup{>oses, however, that 
allusion may be made to the diseases alopecia and ophiasis (porrigo 
decttlvanH fj, and that these may be cured by the determination of the 
humors which occasion them to the veins of the limbs. 
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35. Hiccup supervening in dropsical coscb is bad. 

The hiccup supervening in an advanced stage of dropay is inaiE- 
ated, by the commentatorB, to tlie increase of the watery humors, so 
as to intercept the trachea, and lience hiccup, and danger test the 
patient be Buffocated. From wliatever cause it originate, there ean 
be no doubt of the fact that hiccup in dropsy, and other diseasea of ft' 
like nature, is a fatal symptom. See further, Aph. vii., 47; '^' 



PrKdict. si., 1-lG; II. Epid. v., 28; Celsus, ii., 8. 
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36. Venesection cures dysuria; open the internal veins of the arm. 

Galen is not at all satisfied with tliis Aphorism, and hints that i 
is interpolated. In the first place, it ia not true that venesection will 
remove dysuria. unlese connected with inflammation and a redundance 
of humors. Then he holds that bk<eding in the arm is not appli- 
cable in diseaaee below the diaphn^m. but in the ankle. Theophilas 
in the present instance supposes that it is tho inner vein of the armj^ 
but Damascius of tho ankle. 

:IT. It is a good symptom when swelling on the outside of the nee 
seizes a person very ill of quinsy, for the disease is turned outwardly. 

As (!alen remarks, the reason of this fact is obvious, namely, a 
determination outwardly of the Immors which necessarily relievvs 
the internal complaint. See Aph. vii., 49, and C'elsus, iv,, 4. Thij 
rule holds good frequently, but not universally, in epidemical son 
ttuttat. 

38. It is better not to apply any treatment in caaes of occult canoe 
for, if treated, the patients die quickly; but if not treated, they hoM o 
for a long time. 

All the ancient commentators explain, that by " occult " may be^ 
meant either " not ulcerated " or " deep seated." The latter seems J 
the better interpretation, and then tho meaning will be, tliat when! 
the cancer is superficial, it wlmits of being removed by an operational 
that is to say, by the knife or the cautery: but when the diseaso ii 
deep aeated, it is better to let it alone. Galen's Commentaty contain! 
many interesting remarks on cancer See further, II. Prwdict xviiL^ 
5, 9, xxi., 5; II, Morb. xxiii., 25, 

39. Convnlaiona take place either from repletion or depletion; and so in 
is with hiccup. 

I need scarcely remark, that this is a most important fact both inV 
therapeutics and prognostics. How important is it, for example, in j 
puerperal convulsions! The whole treatment turns upon the que»- 1 
tion whether the convulsion be connected with plethora or inanition. ■ J 
It is evidently the same with hiccup. 

40. When pains, without inflammation, occur about the hypochondria, ■ 
in such cases, fever supervening removes the pain. 

The commentators hold that it is by attenuating and diasipating 1 
the flatus or humor causing the obstruction, that a fever operatM'] 
the cure in this c&ae. Apn. vii., 52; Ooac. iii., 'i"2; Celaus, ii., St'f 
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I 41. When pus fornipd anywhere in the body does not point, this is 

owing to the thickness of the part 
I According to Galen some of the commentatora read thickneea of 

the puB (iri.ov) and some of the place {ronov). See further, Coac. 
I iii., 338, 339, li. Morb. xlv., 14; III. Morb. xxrii., 1. 

42. In caaea of jaundice, it is a bad symptom whun the liver becomes 
indurated. 

f It is ft well-known [lathologicftl fact, that jaundice attontJed with 

BcirrhuB of the liver is necessarily all bet bopoless. See further, Aph, 
I iv., 641; Coac. ii., 223, 225-229; also Celsus, ii., 8. 

43. When persoiiB having large spleens arc seizpd with dj-sentery, and 

if tlie dysentery pass into a chronic state, either dropsy or Hentery super- 
venes, and they die. 

g There can be no doubt as to the fatal nature of dropsy or lientery 
supervening upon dysentery complicatetl with enlarged specn. The 
ancient autnonties generally hold that enlargement of the spleen is a 
common cause of dropsy. See further, Aph. vi., 48; Coac. iii., 295, 
296; r. Morb. iii., 27; Affect, xxi., 23. 

44. When ileus cornea on in a case of strangury, they prove fatal in 
seven days, unless, fever supervening, there bo a copious discharge of 
nrine, 

This Aphorism is of ambiguous meaning, and (Jalen finds so many 
things in it which he cunnot admit to be true, that he hcBitates 
whether he should sustain it ae.genuine. Celsus seems to understand 
the meaning to be, that a fever alleviates ileus connected with diffi- 
culty of water, if by its heat it promotes the flow of urine. M. Udle- 
mand, as quoted by Littrf' (h. 1.), understands our author to mean, 
that when fever sets in, the case proves fat^l, unless an abundant flow 
of blood take place. This seems the most likely explanation. It is 
reported lotidcm verbis at Coac. iii,, 314. 

45. When ulcere continue open for a year or upward, there must nec- 
eeaarily be exfoliation of hone, and the cicatrices are hollow. 

There can be no doubt that, as here stated, the majority of ulcers 
which are slow of healing are complicated with disease of a hone, 
which must be cast off before the sore can heal, and in that case there 
must necessarily be a hollow in the place from which the bone has 
separated. See further Fract. xxx., 2; Ulcor. v., 4, 

46. Such persons as become hump-backed from asthma or OTUgh before 
pubeity, die. 

The subject of spinal disease is treated of at ArticuL xxxvii., 
TTTviii., and Moch. xxi., 6. Galen and Theophilus give iutereetiug 
commentaries on this Aphorism, but tbey contain little or nothing 
that is not to be found in the jiart of the Articulations referre<l to. 
Whether derangement of the spine \ie occasioned bv external violence, 
or by disease, it must prove fatal when it occasions pressure on tho 
cheat and difficulty of breathing. 
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47. Persons who arv bi^ueSted by veaosectioii or purging, should 1 
bled or purged in spring. 

See further Aph. vii., 53, Galen, in his interesting Commenta 
on this head, gives an account of various cases of confirmed diseai 
aucli asgont, epilepsy, elephantiasis, and so forth, which were greatly * 
beTKrfited by being put under a course of treatment by bleeding and 
pur^rjng in the spring. That this, in fact, is the season of plethora 
> both in vegetnbtcs and in animals, is well knovm; and hence Virgil, 

deitcribing spring, truly says, "Superat tener omnibus liumor." I 
may here remark that the month of April is the time when birch 
ti-ees are bled (so to s[>eak) in order to procure their juice for making 
birch wine. Spring also in the season at which the temperature is 
intermediate between the extremes of cold and heat, when all great! 
t'vacuations are to bo avoided. The soundness of the rule of practiorf^ 
here laid down cannot be doubted. See Sanctorius, ii., i6, 49; Fer^ 
ne!, ii., 1, de Veu. Sect.; Fallopius de Med. I'urg. 24. 

48, In enlargement of the spleen, it is a good symptom when dysentery I 



See under Aph, ' 
CelsuB, ii,, 8, 



o Coac. iii., 395; I. Morh, ' 



40. In gouty aSections, the inflammation subsides in the course of fort 
days. 

This Aphorism evidently refers to pn^Tiostics and the critiot 
days. See Pnedict. vi., 3; and C'elsus, iv., 24. Forty daysaremeantai 
the utmost limit, provided uo error in treatment be committed. 

50. \Vhen the brain is severely wounded, fever and vomiting of bW 
necessarily supervene. 

As Oalen remarks, the vomiting of bile is evidently produced by 
the stomach's s^'mpathizing with the brain, in consequence of its ooil- 
nootion with that organ by means of a pair of considerable nerves. 
Fever is no doubt a likely couseauence of a severe wound of the brain, 
and the term used by our author implies a severe injury. See IL 
Pnedict xxii., 12, 16, xxiiL, fl-11 : Coac, iii., 271, 383, 384; I. Morb. 
iil, 35; Celsos, v., 36. 

51, When persons in good health are suddenly seized with pains in the 
head, and straightway are laid down speechlcsB, and breathe with atertor,. 
they die in seven daj^, unless fever come on. 

The state here described is evidently apoplectic Stertor, aa Oalen' 
remarks, is indicative of strong apoplexy, and is occasioned by debility 
of the nervous energy, Oalen says, when it proceeds from a pitn- 
itous (or serous) humor, it is dissipated b^ the heat of the fever. 
TheophiluB gives the same explanation of this A])horism. See furthar, 
Judicat. xii.. 4; Coac ii., 6, iii., 320-323; II. Morb. vi. 1, 2, 3, 4, 
7, xxi., a-12; III. Morb. viU., 2j L Pnedict. s., 13, iii., 8. 
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52. We must attend to the appearances of tlie eyes in sleep, as presented 
from below; for if )i portion of the white be seen between the closed eye- 
lids, and if this be not connected with diarrhcea or severe purging, it is a 
very bad and mortal symptom. 

This Aphorism is entirely taken from the Prognostics. See § 2 of 
this edition, also Prorrhet. xi., 2; Coac. ii., 121; Cetsus, ii.. 6. In 
the edition of the Aphorisms piihlishc'd by Dietz, with the Scholia of 
Tbeophilus u.nd Damascius, this and the preceding Aphorism are 
joined toegther, 

53. Delirium attended with laughter is less dangerous than delirium 
attended with a serious mood. 

According to Galen, delirium attended with laughter is connected 
with yellow bile, and the name attended with despondency is produced 
by black bile. See further, Coac. i., 141: (.'I'lsus, ill,, 18. 

54. In acute diseases, complicated with fever, a moaning respiration is 
bad. 

Galen gives several conjectural explanations of the cause of this 
moaning respimtion; sucli as that it proceeds from coldness of the 
nerves, liardiiess of the musciea about the chest, or a spasmodic move- 
ment of the chest: — at the present time we would suspect valvular 
disease of the heart. 

55. For the most part, gouty affections rankle in spring and in autumn. 

In Aphorism iii., 20, arthritic diseases are enumerated among 
those of spring. In autumn, exacerbations take place, owing to the 
inei^uality of temperature and unhealthiness of that season. The- 
ophdus explains the autumnal exacerbation as being occasioned by 
an effort of Nature to expel to the extremities the cacochymy, or 
peccant humor, engendered during the summer. See Colsus, ii., 
1, 16, iii., 34. • 

06. In melancholic affections, determinations of the humor which occa- 
eions them produce the following diseases: either aijoptc.xy of the whole 
body, or convulsion, or madness, or blindness. 

This Aphorism contains a statement of the diseases which were 
supposed by the ancients to be connected with the pro\Tilence of black 
bile, namely, apoplexy, spasm, mania, and blindness. The subject 
is treated of in an interesting manner hv Galen, in his work. On Bmck 
Bile. See further. Aph. vii., 4U; Vict. AcuL xlv., 3; II. Piwdict. 
xiii., 3; Coac. iii., 3Hi, 317. 

57. Persons are most subject to apoplexy between the ages of forty and 
sixty. 

That apoplexy is a disease most common in declining years, is a 
fact (juite well known and admitted by the Iwnt of our modern author 
ities. HippDorates ranks it among the diseases of old age, at Aph. 
iii., 31. AH the ancient commentotors ascribe the frequency of the 
disease in old age to the prevalence of block bile. 
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58. If the ornentam protrude, it nec«sairily niortiSee ami dropa off. 

Galen and all the other eommentatora understand this Aphorisni 
as referring to protrusion of the epiploon through a wound. When 
a piece of it, then, has protruded, and has been allowed to remain so 
for some time, and has become much cooled, it will ncceaearily 
mortify, and should be cut off before having recourse to the mstro- ^ 
rhaphc; but, as stated by Qalen and the others, if reduced imme- 1 
diately, the Aphorism does not hold true. Galen remarks, that ia I 
this, as in many other of the AphoriBms, our author states the com- I 
mou results as the general rule, but does not think it necessary to 1 
mind the exceptions. Compare C'oac. iii., 378; I. Morb. iiL, 3" 

53. In chronic diseases of the hip- joint, if the bone protmde and return 
again into its socket, there is mucosity in the place. 

The subject of dislocation at the hip-joint from disease is fully I 
treated of in the work On the Articulations. See the Argument. 
Corajiare T. Morb. iii,, 16; Int. Affect. Iviii., ii; Aer. Aq., Loc, xlviii,^ ' 
5; Affect, xsx., l^; and Oelsue, iv., 23. 

60. In persons affected with chronic disease of the hip-joint, if the I 
bone protnide from its socket, the limh becomes wasted and maimed, 
unless the part bo cauterized. 

This also is treated of in the same work; in fact, as Galen states I 
this Aphorism and the preceding should have been joined together. 

SECTION VII. 

1. In acute diseases, coldness of the extremities is bad. 

I need scarcely remark that coldness of the extremities is a i^m^ 
torn often notico<I in the febrile caaea related in the Epidemics. AJl 
the ancient commentators account for the coldness of the extremitiea, 
from the congestion of the febrile heat in the internal viscera. See 
further, Aph. iv., 48, vii., 26; Prrenot sv., 9; Coac L, 165; VL 
Epid. viii., 93; Colsus, ii., 4, 6. 

2. Livid flesh on a diseased bone is bad. 

This Aphorism would seem to refer to gangrene along with di>- . 
ease of the bone. The case, however, is not quite clear, and the J 
commentators do not supply much information under this h^d. 

3. Hiccup and redness of the eyes, when they supervene on vomiting, ] 
are had. 

The commentators ascribe the hiccup either to infiammation of J 

the stomach or an affection of the brain, with which the stomach . 

sympathizes. The redness of the eyes, they hold to be s^ptomatic ] 

of a cerebral affection, ijee also, Coac. iv., 'iO; Celsus, ii., i. ' 

i. A chill supervening on a sweat is not good. 

This is a well-known fact. Galen explains it as indicating that j 
Nature ia ovei-powered by the diaeaau. See Prtedict. vii., 14, 15; I 
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5. Dyseiitery, or dropsy, or ecstacy coming on inadnea" is good. 

The commentators explain, that by dysentery or dropsy superven- 
ing in a case of mania, a inetaBtaHiB of the diseaao takes place. By 
ecBtacy, they understand a violent exacerbation of tho maniacal symp- 
toms, which brings the disease to a. crisis. 

6. In a very protracted disease, loss of appetite and unmixed discharges 
irom tbe bowels are bad symptoms. 

That loss of appetite is it bad symptom in protracted diseases can 
admit of no doubt. By " unmixed discharges " our author probably 
meauB "colliquative diarrhcea," which, of coui^e. is also a very bad 
symptom in all such cases. In the edition of Dietz often referred 
to above, the reading would signify, " unmixed vomitings and bilious 
dejections," but it doea not appear to liave been recognized by Galen. 

7. A rigor and delirium from excessive drinking are bad. 

This seems clearly a case of delirium /remetis. The chill is ex- 
plained by DamasciUB as being occasioned by the extinction of the 
innate heat, induced by the immoderate drinking of wine. 

8. Prom tlie rupture of an internal abscess, prostration of strength, 
vomiting, and deliquium animi result. 

The term phyvui is explained by the Greek commentators to sig- 
nify, in this place, au internal abBcess either in the cheat or in the 
belly. The symptoms of collapse here enumerated are said by Galen 
to be superinduced by an escape of the vital pueuma {or bi'eatli). No 
one can question the fact, however it may be explained. 

9. Delirium or convulsion from a flow of blood is bad. 

This is neariv allied to Aphor. v., 3. See also Ooac iii., 57, Galen 
remarks, tliat this is an important Aphoiism, as intimating to us 
that delirium may be connected with inanition, like tremors in the 
limbs, whioli are produced by weakness of the motor powers, 

10. Vomiting, or hiccup, or convulsion, or delirium, in ileus, is bad. 

The symptoms here mentioned are known to be very fotal in ileus. 
See Coac. iii., 303; Celsns, ii., 8. 

11. Pneumonia coming on pleurisj- is bad- 

That it is a bad symptom, when the disease extends from the 
pleura to the lungs, cannot be doubted. See Coac iii., 173; Affect 
IX., 13: Celsus, ii., 7. 

12. Phrenitis along with pneumonin Ik bad. 

No one will question the truth of this prognosis. Damascins 
remarks that tlie fumes of the disease in this case ascend from the 
lungs to the brain. 
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13. Connilaion or tetanus, coming upon severe burning, ia bad. 

There are different readings and interpretations of this A^lioriam, J 
as may bo seen on consulting Oalen. By buniiiig may either bal 
meant exposure to great heat, or burning by tlie cautery. ■ 

14. Stupor or delirium from a blow on the head is bad. 

This also will be admitted as an unquestionable fact. See Coac j 
iL, 8; Cap. Vuln, xv., 1; and Oelsus, ii., T. 

15. From a spitting of blood there is a epitting of pus. 

That hieinoptyais is frequently either the cause or the index ofj 
consumption is now well ascerttiined, Still, as Oalen remarks, spittingf 
of blood is not always followed by consumption. Compare Nat. Hum. 1 
xxiii., 1; II. Pnedict. xiv., 13. ■ 

16. From spittiug of pus arise phthisis and a flux; and when the spntarfl 
arc 8topi>ed, they die. 

The phenomena of phthisis here stated are now well known andil 
admitted. Compare Coac. iii., 357.; I, Morb. s., 17, 20, xi., 40. 

17. Hiccup in inflammation of the livor is bad. 

Perhaiw. in this case, as sug^sted by GaJen, the enlarged liverl 
presses on the stomach, and occasions the hiccup. See Aph. v., 5H. 

18. Convulsion or delirium supervening upon iiisomnolcncy is bad, 

Insomnolency, according to Galen, is connected with a dry in*J 
temperament of the brain, and hence convulsion or delirium supeiJ 
voning on such a condition of it is necessarily bad. He states, how-'l 
ever, that in some of the copies, " delirium " was omitted, Comparafl 
Celflua, ii., 7. 

18.* Trembling upon lethargua is bad. 

This Aphorism is omitteil in the editions of Galen, but oocnrs ii 
the edition of the Aphorisms jmblished by Dietz, with the Commoo-'l 
tarlcs of Theophiliis and Damascius, Theophilus atjites that tbi 
lethai^UB is attended with a low fever, and a disposition not to I 
roused. A trembling in such a febrile disease would now be auapt ' 
to be connecteil with a typhoid form of the affection. 

19. Erysipelas upon exposure of a bone (I't bad?). 

This Auhorism ia to be nndersiood as referring principally to t 
bones of tne cranium, and in that case I need not say that erysipelaftl 
ia a very serious affair. See Cap. Vuln. xxvii., i. 

20. Mortification or suppuration upon erysipelas is l)ad. 

This Aphorism needs no comment, as everybody will admit t__ 
either gangrene or suppuration is a most untoward termination ( 

erysipelas. 



21. HcTnorrhage upon a atrong pulsation in woimds is bad. 

By pulsation in this place ia evidently meant a violent throbbing 
of the arteries; or, as the commentators explnJn It, a painful feeling 
COnnect«d witli the action of the arteries. It applies then to hemor- 
rhage connected with increased action of the vessels, and it is now 
well known tliat in such citsea the flow of biood is violent. 

32. Suppuration upon a protracted pain of the jmrte about the bowels 
is bad. 

The ancient commentators naturally understand this Aphorism as 
referring to inflammation terminating m suppuration. 

23. Dysentery upon unmixed alvine discharges is bad. 

See Aph. vii., 6. Galen remarks, that in snch a case, there is 
danger lest a jwrtion of the intestine may be corroded. I need scarcely 
remark, that it is now well know, that m dysentery, there is danger of 
the gut being completely ulcerated, so as to allow of the escape of its 
contents. 

24. Itelirium upon division of the cranium, if it penetrate into the 
cavity of the head, is bad. 

Them is a good de«l of uncertainty as to the reading and moaning 
of this Aphorism. See Ctalen, Littrif, and Fol-b. Moat probably it 
refers to a severe fracture of the skull extending its violence to 
the membranes, 

35, Convulsion upon severe purging ia mortal. 

This is little else than a repetition of Aph. v., 1. 

26. Upon severe pain of the parts about the bowels, coldnesa of the 
extremities coming on is bad. 

Without doubt this Aphorism refers to inflammation of the bowels 
ending in mortification. In this case, as it is well known, the fatal 
termination is preceded by coldness of the extremities. See Aph. iv., 
48, vii., 1, 22. 

27. Tenesmus coming on in a case of pregnancy causes abortion. 

Damascius remarks that this proceeds from sympathy of the 
uterus with the rectum. 

28. Whatever piece of bone, cartilage, or nerve (tendiin?) is cut off, it 
neither grows nor unites. 

This ia a repetition oE Aph. vi., 19. 

29. When strong dlarrhtEa aupenrenes in a case of leucophlegmatia, it 
removes the disease. 

By leucopblgmatia was understood incipient anasarca. See Galen's 
Commentary, h. 1., and Celsus, iii., 21. It will readily be understood 



thiit & violent diarrhcpa may carry off such a disease. 8ee further FlaL 
xviiL, 8, 9; Judical, xi., 31; Ooac. lii., 285, 326; I. Morb. vi., 7; II, 
Morb. Im., 11, 12; Int. Affect, xxiii., 12. 

30. In those cases in which &othy discharges occur in diarrhrea there 
iire defltixions from tlie head. 

Tliere ie not [)orha^ in the whole collection an annonncement so 
difficult to reconcile with mi>dem ideas, iind a> thoninghlv based on 
hypothe^iB, as that contained in the prest'nt Aphorism. It is alto- 
gether founded on the humoral [Hithology, of which traces may be 
recognized in many other parts of our iinthor'B work. We shall see a 
pretty dietinct esplaiiation of it in the work. On the Sacred Disease. 
See Vol. II., ;i53, ed. Linden. It also occurs in the CoaaePrwnotioues, 
T., 13, 14. I cannot afford room for an exposition of it« principles in this 
place. See the Commentary of Galen, h, 1. : and the note of Littrf, 
n. 1., and torn. L, p. 193; also Paulis jEqineta, Book III., 29, 
Syd. Soc. edit 

31. When there is a farioaceouB sediment in the urine during fever, it 
indicates a protracted illness. 

Farinaceous sediments were held to he unfavorable by aU the 
authorities on the subject. See Paulus jEoineta, Book II., 14, ' 
Galen, in his Commentary, pronounces the most of these cases to be ' 
fatal. Compare Pnenot, xi.,i; Coac ii. 199, v., 12, 64, 65. 



32. In those cases in which the v 
become bilious, an acute disease is i 



■ine is thin at first, and the sediments | 

idicatcd. 



It will be seen, upon reference to the Commentaries of Galen and 
Theophilus, and also to those of MarsiUus and Littrf' in modem 1 
times, that there is an ambiguity in this Aphorism; that the words 
(ayaidfy &€ Atirrart), which are here rendered " thin at first," may 
also signify " thin above." I incline to adopt the former interpreta- 
tion, which is also favored by Galen and Theophilus. I have re- 
peatedly desired to call the attention of the profession to the state, i 
and in particnlar to the specific gravity, of the urine in febrile diseases. 
Compare Coac. v., C, 8; I, Mom i:rvii., 28; Vict. Acut. liv., 5. 



33. In tliose cases in which the urine becomes divided there is great 
disorder in the body. 

Galen and the modern exjwsitors, Heumins and Marsilins, feel at 
a loss how to explain this Aphorism; but for my own part I see no 
difficulty about it, for I believe it to refer to a condition of the urine 
which I liave seen in cases of organic disease of the liver, where the 
sediment is so thick that there is a strongly-marked line of separation 
between it and the watery part. Such a state of the urine would no 
doubt be much more common in warm climates, where intermittent 
and remittent fevers prevail, and consequently it was not likuly to 
escape the acute observation of Hippocrates. 
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34. When babbles settle on the surface of the urine, they indicate 
disease of the kidneys, and that the comphiiiit will be protracted. 

It can scarcely admit of a doubt, that our author here refers to 
albuminous uriiie, which It is well known is also frothy, and is now 

?merany admitted to be connected with disease of the kidneys. See 
AULU8 ^QiNETA, Vol. I., p. 352, and the authorities there quoted. 

35. When the scum on the surface is fatty and copious, it indicates 
acute diseases of the kidneys. 

It appears from Oalen, that in some copies he found epUtasi/', 
and in others hynoslaaig, the one evidently referring to the scum on 
the surface, and the latter to the sediment: lie fevors the former 
reading, and understands it to refer to melting of the fat in the 
neighborhood of the kidneys. Compare Pnenot. xii., 1, 'i\ Coac. v., 
43; IV. Epid. vi., 12, 13. 



36. Whenever the aforementioned 8ymi)toms occur in nephritic diseases. 
and along with them ucuto pains about the muscles of the back, provided 
these be seated about the external [larts, you may expect that there will 
be un abscess; but if the pains be rather about the internal parts, you may 
also rather expect tliat the abscess will be seated internally. 

This Apljorism evidently refers to what is supposed by our author 
to be abscess in the region of the kidneys; the symptoms by which it 
maybe ascertained whether the abscess will point externally or inter- 
nally are clearly given. On Renal Abscess, see in particular KufFus 
£phesius. PeVes. Ren. Affect.) (ialen and Theophilus both state 
thai the matter sometimes points behind, and sometimes in the direc- 
tion of the psoas muscle. I am inclined therefore to beheve that 
lumbar abscess may be comprehended under this head. 

27. IIsematemeBis, without fever, does not prove fatal, but with fever it 
is bad; it is to be treated with refrigerant and styptic things. 

As a general rule, no doubt, as stated by our author, htematemesis 
unattended with fever is not often dangerous; whereas, when It ixxsurs 
in the last stage of fever, danger may bo biferred. Compare the 
prognosis in hemorrhage from the stomach as given by Dr. Copland 
m the Dictionary of Practical Medicine, vol. iv., p. 97. Cooling and 
astringent things are recommended, evidently under the impression 
that the disease is connected with relaxation of the exhalents of the 
stomach. 

38. DefluxJons into the carity of the chest suppurate m twenty days. 
In this Aphorism we recognize traces of the humoral pathology 
referred to above. See further Aph. vi., 20; Loc in Ilomm, xviii,, 
7; I. Morb. xi., 2, 3. The doctrine tliat catarrhs are defluiions 
from the head to tht) chest is sanctioned by the great discoverer of the 
system of auscultation, Laennec. See Paulus .^oiseta. Vol I., p. 
474. 



39. When a patient passes bloixl and clots, ami ia seized with strangniy 
and pain in the perineum and pubes, disease about the bladder is indicated. . 

This Aphorism is nearly word for word the same as Aph. iv., 80J 

40. If the tongue suddenly lose its powers, or a part of the body b»-l 
come apoplectic, the affection is of a melancholic nature. 

Bv apoplectic, in this place, onr author evidently means paralyzed, 4 
(See'PAirLUS iiEnivETA, Book III., 18.) Even Galen admits thatjl 
he ia at a loss to account for Hippocrates setting down apoplexy as • 
disease connected with melancholy or black bile, for, he says, cancer,! 
elephantiasis, leprosy, psora, and black alphos are known to be dia-l 
eases which originate m blaek bile, but apoplexy has seemingly nofl 
alliance to them. Compare II. Pteilict, xvi., 12; Ooac. iii., 87, 88|l 
315, 317. Damascius the commentator also says that he cannot aofl 
count for the disease being called melancholic. 

41. In hypercatharsis, of old jwrsons, liiccup supervening is not a good j 
symptom. 

Hypercatharsis being dangerous in persons of all ages, muBt be 1 
peculiarly so in the case of old men, owing to their infirmities. 1 
Hence, as Ileumius remarks, we a^e the propriety of being guHrded 1 
in administering drastic purgatives to old men. 

42. In a fever, which is not of a bilious natare, a copious affusion ot i 
hot water upon the head removes the fever. 

We have seen from the work. On R^men in Acute Diseaeea, that, I 
our author used the affusion of hot water on the head in febrile di»- f 
eases: here he speaks favorably of it, unless when the fever originates , 
in bile. According to Damascius, he is to be understood as point- 
ing to ephemeral fevers, excepting those connected with inflammation 
of important parts, and those from putrefaction of the humors. 
Galen s elaborate Commentary comes to the same conclusion. Celsua 
speaks of tiiis practice as being equivocal in the treatment of tertian 
fevers. These, we know, arc connected with bile, 

43. A woman docs not become ambidexterous. 
The only reason for women not having a dexterous use of both, i 

arms is, that being of a feeble constitution, they do not exercise both, j 
arms. The fact, however, may be questionable. 

44. When empyema is treated either by the cantery or incision, if pura i 
and white pus flol^■ from the wound, the patients recover; but if mixed ^ 
with blood, sliTny and fetid, they die. 

We have seen on several previous occasions that the ancients I 
opened the chest in empyema either by the cautery or perforator. I J 
have also stated in the Commentary on the Prognostics, tliat the j 
ancients applied the term empyema not only to the collection of pua . 
between the chest and the lungs, but also to cavities of the lungs ' 
arising from tubercular ulceration. It ia worth remarking, that a J 
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few years ago n London Burgeon attempted to introduce the operation of 
opening cavitiee in the lungs, which form in tubercnlar consumption. 
This, then, was but a revival of the ancient practice in such cases; 
but both in empyema, properly speaking, and in cavities of the lungs, 
paracenteBia thoracis is a very equivocal operation. 

45. When abscess of the liver is treated by the cautery or incision, if the 
pus which is discharged iie pure and white, the patients recover, (for in 
this case it is situated in the coats of the liver;) but if it reaerable the lees 
of oil aa it flows, they die. 

The account here given of the operation of opening an abscess in 
the liver is sufticiently intelligible oi itself. One can readily believe 
that the result of the operation will depend upon whether the pus be 
good or not, and whether it be situated in the membrane or in the 
substance of the liver. Compare Celsus, ii., 8. For the results of 
modern ex|>erience on the subject of hepatic abscesses, see the Cyclo- 
paedia of Anatomy, Abnormal Anat. of the Lh'ei: 

4fi. Pains of the eyes are removed by drinking undiluted wine, plenteous 
bathing with hot water, and venesection. 

This is an abridgment of Aphor. vi., 31. Qalen makes some 
very interesting remarks on this Aphorism, and the application of the 
various methods of treatment here enumerated, in the second chai>- 
ter of the Third Book of Therapeutics. 

47. If a dropsical patient be seized with hiccup the case is hopeless. 

This is nearly the same as Aph. vi., 35. Theophilus does not 
hesitate to pronounce this, and all the Aphorisms which are repeated, 
to be supposititious, and not the work of Hippocrates. 

48. Strangury and dysuria are cured by drinking pure wine, and vene- 
section; open the vein on the inside. 

The ancient commentators explain this Aphorism as follows: 
When the diseases in question are connected with inflammation in the 
bladder, or a congestion of hnmors which obstruct the passage, the 
remedy is bleeding in the veins of the inner ankle or ham; but when 

Sroduced by flatulent and viscid humors, they are best dispelled by 
rinking pure wine. 

49. It is a good sign when swelling and redness on the breast seize a 
person very ill of quinsy, for In this case the disease is diverted outwardly. 

This Aphorism is nearly the same as Aph. vi,, 37. Galen sug- 
gests that it is supposititious. 

50. When the bruin is attacked with sphacelus, the patients die in throe 
days; or if they escape these, they recover. 

I have given my opinion regarding sphacelus of the brain pre- 
viously in this work, and at Paulos .^ineta. Book III., 7. The 
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comtnentatore &re all agreed that it sigitifies inr-ipietit mortificatdoD;'^ 
it cao mean aothing else id this place seemingly but ranto/liasetnent I 
of the brain. See II. Morb. v., 2, 31, xi., 2, S, 9, 10; VII. Epid. I 
XXX., 7. It is proper to mention, howerer, that HenmiuB and Littr6~l 
prefer referring it to caries of the bone. 

51. Sneezing arises from the head, owing to the brain being heated, or I 
the cavity {tfntricle) in the head being filled with hnmora; the air con- ' 
fined in it then ie discharged, and makes a noise, because it comes throogh J 
a narrow passive. 

Galen gives an elaborate discnssion on the subject of sneezing, bat I 
it contains little worth taking notice of. lie held it to be a natural I 
effort to expel substances which are creating irritation in the nasal I 
passages, in like manner as coughing is for the like purpose in the | 
respirator}'. 

52. Fever supervening on painful affections of the liver removes tha I 
pain. 

The eommontatora are agreed that this Aphorism is not generally- 
applicable in diseases of the Hvcr; for example, in cases of inflamma- 
tion, but that it is to be restricted to those cases which are of a flatu- 
lent nature, or connected with obetmction. 

53. Those persons to whom it ie beneficial to have blood taken from 
their veins, sboulil lutve it done in spring. 

This is a repetition of Aph. ri., 47, itith a slight omission. Galen 
contends that it must be supposititious. 

54. In those cases where phlegm is collected between the diaphragm 
and the stomach, and occasions pain, as not finding a passage into either 
of the cavities, the disease will be carried off if the phlegm be diverted to 
the bladder by the Tcins. ^ 

Wo loam from Galen that Marinus. the celebrated anatomist, 
found difficultv in deciding where the phlegm was supposed to be 
lodged, and it 3ocs not appear r|uite clear what place is meant. Oalou 
describes it as Iteing l»elow the diaphragm, and within the peritoneum of 
the epigastric region. It will be readily perceivetl from this Aphor- 
ism, tliat our author looks upon the veins as being the great instru- 
ments of absorption. 



55. When the liver is filled with water and bursts into the epiploon, ii 
this case the belly is filled with water and the patient dies. 

Galen understands this case to refer to hydatids of the liver, bat 
finds difficulty in explaining how they can burst into the epiploon ' 
unless by ulceration. It would seem as if our author meant thd ] 
cavity of the peritoneum. See Oiilen and Littrc. Compare Prsenot. 
viii., 6; Coac. iii., 276, 278; Affect. xxiiL, 3-10; Int. Affect. xxvL, 2 
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56. Anxiety, yawning, rigor, — wine drunk with an equal proportion of 
water, remove* theee complaints. 

This Aphorism is based on the humoral pathology; the siymptoma 
here mentioned are euppoaed to he connected with the prevalence of 
a flatulent hamor, which is attenuated and diflpelleU hy the hot wine. 
The construction of the sentence, as Oalen remarks, resembles ii 
solecism. Compare II. Epid. vi., 45; II, Morb. xiiviiL, 6; Int. 
Affect, v., 14; II. Morb. Mul. Ixxxviii., 2. 

57. When tubercles (phy»uita) form in the urethra, if they suppurate 
and burst, flie pain is carried off. 

This is a repetition of Apb. iv., 82. 

53. In cases of concueeiou of the brain produced by any cause, the 
patients necessarily lose their speech. 

That a severe concussion of the brain, by occasioning a rnpture of 
the nerves, will superinduce loss of speech cannot be doubted. The 
term here used {aeiaB^), implies that the coucusBion was suppOBed to 
be violent. Compare Coac. iii., 3T0; I. Morb. iii., 34. 

59. In a person affected with fever, when there ia no swelling in the 
fauces, should suffocation suddenly come on. and the patient not \k able 
to swallow, except with difficulty, it is a mortal symptom. 

Galen remarks that this Aphorism is nearly the same as Aph. iv., 
40. It therefore does not stand in nued of any commentary. 

59." ' In the case of a person oppressed by fever, if the neck be turned 
aside, and the patient cannot swallow, while there is no swelling in the 
neck, it is a mortal aign. 

This is nearly the same as Aph. iv., 35. 

GO. Fasting should be prescribed for those persons who hare humid 
flesh; for fasting dries bodies. 

By humid flesh is meant flesh abounding with humors. Tlutt 
fasting produces desiccative effects on the bodv is generally held by 
our author. Compare II. Diiet. xxxviii., 1, 3; III. Diset. xi\., 12, 14; 
II. Prffidict. viii., 8., 13; Insomn. xv., 14, 15; Affect, xrviii., 2,, 
xli., 7, 8, 11, 12. 

61. When there are changes in the whole body, and tho body becomes 
sometimes cold and sometimes hot, and the color changes, a protracted 
disease is indicated. 

This is the same as Aph. iv., 40. 

62. A copious sweat, hot or cold, constantly flowing, indicate* a super- 

' Bit. It ia so in Littr^'s editioa. 
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iibundaiice of immidity: we must evacuate tlien, in a strong person I 
ujiward, iiiid in a weak, downward. I 

This Aphorism is nearly allied to Aph. iv,, 42, On febrile sweats, I 
Bee further Aph. iv., 41, 4G, i,, 91. It will be remarked that thaa 
treatment is founded on our author's favorite principle of revulsion; J 
that is to say, of determining, in the present instanco, from the skia>l 
to the internal viscera. Qa^n, however, inclines to think that it IBM 
interpolated. I 

63. Fevers, not of the intermittent type, if tliej become exacerbated! 
every third day are dangerous; hut if they intermit in any form whatever, M 
this shows that they are not dangerous. I 

This is the same as Aph. iv., 43. Galen thiuks it an interpola- 1 
tiou here. j 

64. In cases of protracted fever, either chronic abscesses or pains iu ths I 
joints come on. I 

This is the same as Aph. iv. 44. Galen thinks it an interpolation fl 
here. I 

65. When chronic abscesseB (phymala) or pains in the joints take place I 
after fevers, the patients are using too mnch food. I 

This la the same us Aph. iv., 45. Guleu thinks it an interpola- 1 
tioQ here. J 

fi6. If one give to a person in fever the same food which is given to a. I 
{>er3on in good health, what is strength to the one is disease to the other. I 
This most important principle in Therai>eutics is strongly brought ] 
forth in the treatise On Ancient Medicine; indeed, our author, iii 
tliat work, holds that it is the foundiition of the whole art of 
medicine. See further, the treatise On Regimen in Acute Diseases, 
and more especially what is said in the Argument and notes on the 
administration of food in fevers. Galen is of opinion that the text _ 
has been tampered with; hut it is not easy to make out exactly I 
in wliat way, as the text of his commentary would appear to have I 
undergone alterations. Compare Aph. ii., 10, vii., 67; Vet. Med. f 
xii., 11. 

f I, We must look to the urinary ovacnatioos, whether they resembla 1 

those of persona in health; if not at all so, they are particularly morbid, 
but if they are like those of healthy persons, they are not at all morbid. 

Galen states certain verbal Abjections to this Aphorism, which | 
make him suppose that the language is not tliat of Hippocrates; it 
is evidently derived, however, from the great principle upon which 
the Hippocratio system of prognostic* was founded, namely, the com- I 
parison of morbid with healthy appearances. 

68. When the dejections are allowed to stand and not shaken, and a ^ 
sediment is formed Uke scrapings (of the bowels), in such a case it i 
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proper to purge tlie bawels; and if you give ptisans before purging, tlif 

more you give the more harm yon will do. 

Galen liolda decidedly that this Apliorism is suppOBititious. His 
Commentary eontaina many interesting things, but as they principally 
relate to verbal criticism, I shall not think of introducing them in 
this place. 

69. Crude dejections are the product of black bile; if abundant, of 
more copious, and if deficient, of less copious collections of it. 

This Aphorism is evidently supposititious, as maintained by Oalen. 
It would appear, liowever, to be of very ancient date, sinoe the very 
earliest of tne commentators, namely, Ilerophilns, Bacchius, Hero- 
elides, and Zeuxis had found it in the copies which they used. Com- 
pare Aph. i., 22; and Judicat. riii., 12. Although I wisli to avoid 
discuBsious on the text as much as possible, I (.'snnot omit saying in 
this place, that I have not adopted the etnendation of M. Littre, on 
the text of Galcn, and that I prefer reading the passage relating to 
the earliest commentators as follows' cov sartv o HpoqiiXos, Bax- 
;fl(Off, ' HpakKsiSiys, k. t. A. The article is joined to the name of 
Herophilus, to mark his greater celebrity than the others. Oalen 
was in the practice of prefixing the article to the name of Herophilus. 
See the preface to his work, entitled Explantio voeum Hippocratis, 
This, in fact, is in accordance with the classical usage of the ni-ticle 
as a prefix to pro])er names. I have stated my opinions on this 
subject, in Hermes Philologicus, p. 58, and English and Greek 
Lexicon, Edinburgh, li?40, under Master. 

70. The sputa in fevers, not of an intermittent type, which are livid, 
streaked with blowl. and fetid, ai-e all bad, it is favorable when this 
evacuation, like the urinary and alvine, passes frefly; and whenever any 
disciiarge is suppressed and not purged off it is bad. 

This Aphorism b nearly the same as Aph. iv., 47. 

71. When you wish to purge the body, you must bring it into a state 
favorable to evacuations; and if you wish to dispose it to evacuations up- 
ward, you must bind the belly; and if you wish to dispose it to evacua- 
tions downward, you must moisten the belly. 

The first piirt of this Aphorism is taken from Aph, ii., 9; the 
remainder is supposed by Galeu to be supposititious. 

72. Sleep and watchfulness, both of them, when immoderate, consti- 
tute disease. 

This Aphorism is repeated from Aphor. ii., 3. It would appear 
from Galen that he found it wanting in some of the copies which he 
had consulted. 

73. In fevers which do not intermit, if the external parts bo cold, and 
the internal burning hot, and fever prevail, it is a mortal sign. 

■ This aphorism is copied from Aph. iv., 48., with certain alterations 
which are anything but improvements, as Galen has remarked. 
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74. In a fever wliich does not intermit, if a. tip, the nose, or &n eye bBv 
distorted, if the patient lose his aense of sight or of hearing, while nov4 
in a weak etate, — whatever of those ejmptoms occurs it is mortal. I 

This ajihorism is repeated from Aph. iv., 49, which is foanded <aiM 
Prognost. tii. I 

75. Upon leucopMugmatia dropsy su|>erTeneB. I 

By leucophlegmatia, as formerly stated by me, was understood tbAtI 
state of the tiealth which often precedes dropsy. See Aph. vii., 29. I 

76. Upon diarrhcea dysentery. I 

This is a repetition of Aph. vii., C, but evidently, aa Galen holds, I 
much altered for the worse. I 

77. Upon dj'sentery lientery. M 

This, as remarked by Galen, is a portion of Aph. vi. , 43. I 

76. Upon sphacelus exfoliation of the bone. I 

As Galen remarks, the word "supervenes" (entylvfrai) is to bel 
understood in tliis as in the three jtreceding Aphorisms. He furtherfl 
remarks that there is an ambiguity in the term sphacelus, which maf ■ 
either apply to disease of the bone (that is to say caries or necroaiB), fl 
or to that of the soft jmrts (meaning gangrene). ■ 

79 and 80. Upon vomiting of blood consumption, and a purging of pus I 

upward; upon consumption a dellusion from the head; upon a deflusion I 

diarrhcea; upon diarrho9aa stoppage of the purging upward; upon thefl 

stoppage of it death. I 

As is remarked by Galen in his Commentary', the present Aphorism ■ 

is evidently made up from Aph. vii., 15, 16, incorrectly put together. I 

81. In the discharges by the bladder, the belly, and the flesh {Uu skin/)m 
if the body has departed slightly from its natural condition, the disease is I 
slight; if much, it is great; if very nmcli, it is mortal. I 

This, according to Galen, is the last of the Aphorisms in most of I 
the copies, and yet, he adds, some of them have certain others com- I 
posed from the genuine Aphorisms of our author, with more or fewer I 
additions. The present Aphorism, he states, is composed of several I 
of the preceding Aphorisms, which embody our anthor's doctrinea I 
respecting the evacuations. fl 

82. Persons above forty years of age who are affected with freniy, do ■ 

not readily recover; the danger is less when the disease is c(^ate to thel 

constitution and age. V 

This Aphorism is founded on Aph. ii., 34, and Aph. ii., 3&. I 



83. In whatever diseiises the ejes weep voluntarily, it is a good symp- 
tom, bnt when involuntarily, it is a bad. 

This IB a repetition of Aph. iv., 52. It is thus rendered by Celsus, 
" sine voluntftte lacrimare, ii.j 4. By " volnntarily " is meant seem- 
ingly "from a motive." 

84. When in quartan fevers blood flows from the nostrils it is a bad 
eymptom. 

This Aphorism is legitimately founded on the following paBsagcs: 
Coac. ii., 3?, 38., iii., 433, VI. Epid. ii., 40. I see no reason, then, 
why it should not be received as genuine. 

85. Sweats are dangerous wlien they do not occnr on critical days, when 
they are strong, and quickly forced out of the forehead, either in the form 
of drops or in streams, and if excessively cold and copious; for sach a 
sweat mast proceed from violence, excess of pain, and prolonged squeez- 
ing (q^iclion f) 

This Aphorism is doubtfully formed from the following passages: 
Judical. VL, 9; Pnenot. v., 4; I. Pnedict. v., T; Coac. iii., 91,, iv., 
38, 39; Vict. Acut. liii., 8, 9. 

86. In a chronic disease an excessive flux from the bowels is bad. 

I know not whence this Aphorism is derived, and the language 
creates a suspicion as to its genuineness. The expression here used 
for " an excessive flux of the bowels " {xotXh/s xaraqtopr}), does not 
occur elsewhere, as far as I am aware. 

87. Those diseases which medicines do not cure, iron (tlte knife f) cures; 
those which iron cannot cure, fire cures; and those which fire cannot cure, 
are to be reckoned wholly incurable. 

This Aphorism is celebrated in modem literature, but as far as I 
can recollect, it is nowhere alluded to b^ any ancient author, and 
being transferred to this place from Section viii., there must be ad- 
mitted to be considerable reason to question its genuineness. It is 
valuable, however, as containing a striking classiflcation of the reme- 
dial means used in the practice of medicine. The only passage in 
the Ilippocratic treatises at all parallel to it, is contained m the work 
De Arte, xiii., 12-18. 
Vol. n.— 18. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 

This piece, ae was stated in the Preliminary DiBconrse, ia often referred 
to by ancient authors, and there seems little or no reason for questioning 
its anthenticity. It is an interesting document, as exhibiting the practi- 
tioners of medicine in a very remote age, already formed into a regular cor- 
poration, bound by an oath to observe certain regulations, and having 
regular instructors in the art. The present piece wonid seem to be an 
indenture between a physician and his pupil; and It is most honorable to 
the profession, tliat so ancient, a document pertaining to it, instead of 
displaying a narrow-minded and exclusive selflshiiess, inculcates a generous 
lino of conduct, and enjoins an obserrance of the rules of propriety, and 
of the laws of domestic morality, 

T)iere are few things in it which require either illustration or comment. 
M. Littre finds some difficulty in accounting for the circumstance that 
the noviciate in the art is interdicted from the practice of lithotomy. It 
is certain, liowevcr, that this operation was in antiquity always practiced 
by a separate class of operators, and that the regular members of the pro- 
fession never meddled with it, on any account. Hence, in the whole 
compass of ancient medical literature, there is not a single description of 
the operation by a person who himself had aetually performed it. Thus 
no mention of it is ma<le in the Hippocratic treatises, although there is 
the clearest oridence that our author usetl to perform all the regular 
operations then recognized by the profession as legitimate. Galen also 
speaks of bold oi>erations periformed by him on the head and chest, but 
he never once hints that he meddled with the operation of lithotomy. 
The descriptions of the operation given by Celsua and Paulus ..Egineta are 
evidently copied. The Arabians were, if possible, still more prejudiced 
against lithotomy; for Avenzoar pronounces the operation be to one, 
wliich no respectable physician would witness, and far less perform.' 
And even in this country, at least in the North of Scotland, not perhaps 
much more than a hundred years ago, it was common for lithotomy to be 
performed by non -professional persons. Thus I remember having been 
told in my youth, by an old man residing in the district of Aberdeen- 
shire, called Cromar, that in his younger days there was a miller In that 
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part of the conntry who was very famous for enttiiig persons for the stoii&<^ 
In many parts of the East the operation is etill cultivated as a separate 
branch of the profession. 8ee the Commentary on Paulcs jEoixeta, 
Vol. II., [i. 363. One, therefore, need not be at all surprised at our 
Butlior*s interdicting his pupils from the jierformance of an operation 
which, at that time, woe not reckoned respeciable. It is true that, as will 
be seen in our notice of the Books on Discitscs, he makes mention there 
of the process of sounding a patient for the purpose of discovering whether 
or not there was a stone in the bladder; we can well suppose, however, 
that the general practitioner might be called upon to prononnce upon the 
nature of a case, although he had nothing to do with a particular opera- 
tion practiced for the relief of it. At all events, there can bo no doubt 
that, in ancient times, lithotomy was intrusted to a set of operators sepa- 
rate from the general profession. Why this operation in particular h 
proscribed, cannot indeed be satisfatitorily ascertained; but the fact isn 
I have stated, that, through all antiquity, the higher medical authority 
had nothing to do with it. The conjecture then advanced by Ren^! 
Moreau,' that eaj^ration, and not lithotomy, was meant in this plaoe^^ 
appears to me utterly inadmissible, and is rejected by M. Littre in liVj 
Argument to this piece. 



I STCEAR by Apollo the physician, and ..lEscnlapius, and Health, ■ 
All-heal,' and all the gods and goddesses, that, according to my abilifrf ' 

'Th. Bartholini Epist. Cent, I., epiaL Ixjoti. 

> Every person who is at all acquainted witli aDci^at literature must be aware 
that Apollo, in the mytJiology of the Greeks ami Romans, was regarded aa the 
healing god. In this capacity he appears in the ver>- hennaing of the Iliad, as the 
divinity wlio causes and reraovea the pestilence; and in the Homeric Hymn to 
Apotlo he is intri>duced in the same capacity. Hence the epithet *' healing " (ifinf) 
is applied to hira by Sophocles (C£d. Tyr., 154.); a.nd its synonyme, "the Itcaler' 
or "the physician" (am^), by our author in this place. The beautiful lines 
Ovid, in reference to the healing powers of Apollo, are in everybody's mouth: 
" Inventum Medidna meura eat ; opiterque per orbem 
Dicor, et herbanini subjecta potentia nobis." (Met. i., 581.] 

.^Isculapius was universally represented as the sod of Apollo, uccordjng 
Pindar, the contemporary of our author, by the nymph Coronis (Pyth. iii.); but 
according to the later myths, by Arsince (Apollodor. Bibl. iii., 10). I need scarcely 
say that he was tlie patron-god of the Asclepiud^, or priest-physiciaua, to which 
order Hippocrates belonged. In tlie ancient systems of mytliology he is described 
as liaving two sons. Podalirius and Hachaon, and four daughters, .^^le, Jaao, 
Hygeia. and Panacea. Of these it will be remarked tliat our author notices only 
the two last, whose names are here rendered Health and All-heal. Sprengel 
(Hist de la M^d. torn. L, p. 468, and ix., 308} argues from this invocation ot Apollo 
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and judgment, I will keep this Oath anil this stipulation — to reckon him 
who taught me this Art equally dear to me as my parents, to share my 
substance with him, and relieve his necesflitieH if required: to look upon his 
offspring in the same footing as my own brothers, and to teach tliom this 
art, if they shall wish to iearn it, without fee or stipulation; and that hy 
procept, lecture,' and every otlier mode of instruction, I will impart a, 
knowledge of the Art to my own sons, and those of my teachers, and to 
disciples bound by a stipulation and oath according to the law of medi- 
cine, but to none others, I will follow tliat system of regimen which, 
flcconling to my ability and judgment, I consider for the l»onofit of my 
patients, and abstain from whatever is deleterious and mischievous. I 
will give no deadly medicine to any one if asked, nor suggest any such 
counsel; and in like manner I will not givo-to a woman a pessary to 
produce abortion.' With purity and with holiness I will pass my life and 

HS a. healing divinity, along witli Hy^iu and Panacea, tliat this treatise must 
hiive emanated from th<? school of Alexandriu; I can see no force, liowever, in this 
argil menu 

' There has been considerable didercnce of opinion what the two kinds of in- 
struction are which Hippocrates adverts to here. See Zuinger, PoSs, and L]ttr6. 
The nioet probable supposition appears tu be, that the (oriner applies to general 
precepts, and the latter to professional lectures. Of the one we haveagoiHl speci- 
men in the Hippocratic treatise entitled the PnecepU {napaYyi'/Uai), and of the 
other in tlie Ausoultationea Naturales (os/iiamc ^wjniii) of Aristotle. That our 
author delivered public lectures in the cities he visittd tiiere can be no <loubt, for 
he is so represented by his contemponuy, Plato, in his Protagoras. It will be 
seen, however, from this piece, that he confined his instruclion to liis own family 
anil thiLt of his teachers, And to such pupils aa were bound by a regular .lUpu la- 
tioit or indenture. 

' We have here another notable instance how much our author was superior to 
his age in humanity as well as in iiit«lligeuce; for his contemporary, or rattier his 
immediate successor, Aristotle, though tlie son of a physician, and although there 
be aome reason to suppose tliat he was a dabbler in drugs before he betook himself 
to philosophy, treats very gravely of the practice of procuring abortion, and does 
not at all object to it, if performed before the child had iiuickened. (Polit. vii., 
SI.) Plato also alludes to the practice. (Thewtetus.) Juvenal, in bis Sixth Satire, 
speaks of artiUcial abortion aa being a very common practice among the hi^er 
class of females in his time. The mode of procuring abortion is regularly de- 
scribed by Avicenna(iiL, xxi., 313), and by Rliases (Contin. vii., 2), — not, however, 
to be applied for any wicked purpose, but in the case of women of small stature 
who had proved with child. The means recommended by these authors are, 
severe bleeding, especially from the ankle; leaping from a height; tlie adminis- 
tration of emmenagogues; the application of pessaries medicated witli bellebore, 
■tavisacre, mezereon, and tjie like; but more especially forcible dilatation of the 
OS tincse with a roll of paper, or a tube made of polished wood, or a quill. There 
can be no doubt, in short, Ibat the ancients had anticipated all our modern 
methods of inducing premature delivery. Avicenna, moreover, also speaks of 
accomplishing the same purpose by fumigations, a mode which I believe bos not 
been thought of in recent times eince this operation was revived, but which one 
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pnictico my Art. 1 will not cut puraons laboring under the stone, 
will li>ttve this to be done by men who ure practitionera of this work. Into 
whatever houses I enter, I will go into them for the benefit of the sick, 
and will abstain from eyery voluntary act of mischief and corruption; 
and, further, from the seduction of females or males, of freemen and 
slaves. Whatever, in connection with my professional practice or not, in 
connection with it, I see or hear, in the life of men. which ought not to 
\)o spoken of abroad, I will not divulge, as reckoning that all such should 
be kept secret. While 1 continue to keep this Oath unviolated, may it 
be granted to me to enjoy life and the practice of the art, respected by all 
men, in all times ! But should I trespass and violate this Oath, may the 
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can I'eodily suppose well calculated to destroy the foetus when that was the int«nT I 
tion. I may mention, liy the way, that fumigation ot tlie ut«ruH was freely Brao- ' 
tieed by Uie medical authorities of the Bixteeath (.'ent\iry. Ad excellent drawing' ] 
of an apparatus for this purpose is given inlbe works of Ambrose Par£, xxiiL, 
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THE ARGUMENT. 

It is not easy to defiue accunitely whiit the object of this little tract 
is, nor the exact sense iu which the b?rm " Law" is to be here taken. 
The writer, apparently, wishes to sketch tlie lieau ideal of a perfect 
physician, and in this point of view the title of the work would rather 
deserve to be rendered "the Standard" than "the Lnw." Zuinger, in 
his annotations on it, remarks that, as in civil society there ia an universal 
precept, applying to all the citizens, the arbiter of right and wrong, so in 
the medical common weal tli, there is a certain law which servos as a rule, or 
gnomon, by which true physicians are distinguished from the false. This 
piece, then, aa I have said, is apparently meant as an ideal sketch of what 
a tme physician ought to be, and it gives the traits by which the real are 
to be distiDguiahed from the false, Ko one will venture to deny that the 
outline is drawn with great ability, and therefore the work cannot fail to 
be read with interest, whether it be regarded iia the production of Hip- 
pocrates himself or of one of his immediate succeEsor& 



THE LAW. 

1. Medicine is of all the Arts the most noble; but, owing to the 
ignorance of those who practice it, and of those who, inconsiderately, 
form a judgment of them, it is at present far behind all the other arts. 
Their mistake appears to mo to arise principally from this, that in the 
cities there is no punishment connectetl with the practice of medicine (and 
with it alone) except disgrace,' and that does not hurt tliose who are 
familiar witli it. Snch persons are like the figures ' which are introduced 

' In this pa&soKe it would aeem to be asBerted, tliat in the time ot liie writer 
there was no puniflltnient of mala praxis except the disgrace which it enUuled. 
Many other passages in the Hippoerafic treatises would lead to the inference that 
a more severe responsibility attached to the physician lor unfortunate practice; 
as we often Had the practitioner warned not to have anything to do witti certain 
cxses. Here tlie author of this treatise seems to regret the want ot a proper med- 
ical police. 

' It is not quite clear what is meant by figures {npoainfotai) in this pla<.'c. Zuia- 
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in trogediee, for as they have the shape, and drees, and peraonal appew- 
ance of on actor, but are not actors, so alao phyaicians are many in title 
but TPry few in reality. i 

2. Whoever is to ac<juire a competent knowledge of medicine, onght 
to be possessed of the following ailrantages: a natural disposition; instrac- 
^on; a favorable position for the study; early tuition; love of labor: 
leisure. First of all, a natural talent is required; for, when Nature opposes, 
everything else is in rain; but when Nature leads the way to wliat is luoet 
excellent, instruction in the art takes place, which the student must try 
to appropriate to himself by reflection, Ijecomiug an early pupil in a place 
well adapted for instruction, lie must also bring to the task a love of 
labor and [(ereeverance, so that the instruction taking root may bring 
forth proper and abundant fruits.' 

3. Instruction in medicine is like the culture of the productions of 
the earth. For our natural disposition is. aa it were, the soil; the t«netB 
of our teacher are, ae it were, the seed; instruction in youth ia like the 
planting of the seed in the ground at the proper season; the place where 
the instruction is communicated is like the food imparted to vegetables by 
the atmosphere; diligent study is like the cultivation of the fields; and it 
is time which imparts strength to all tilings and brings them to maturity.' 

4. Having brought all these requisites to the study of metlicine, and 
having acquired a tnie knowledge of it. we shall thus, in traveling through 
the cities,' be esteemod physicians not only in name but in reality. But 

ger uDderstonds by it the niuttHt introduced on the stage along: with tbe real ac- 
tors who siwke their part. Fo5« rather iiTiderslands it oa applying to masks, 
or inaDiniate Ggui-es, and this seems to me Itie most Datura! interpretatloa of Uie 
term. 

' The requisite advanlages towards acquiring eminence in the art ot medicine 
are liere piven with much precision. There ia a manifest resemblance between 
this passage and the description given by Quintilian of the requisites which the 
student ot rhetoric ought to possess in order to attain eminence ia his art. 
The passage in question is ho striking, that I shall not scruple to introduce it here, 
and shall only remark beforehand, ttiat as Quintihaa was certainly not unacquain- 
ted with the works of Hippocratos (Inst. Orat IIL, 6), he inay have had the pres- 
ent tract in view when he wrote as follows: '■ Illiid tomen in priniis teatandum 
est, nihil praacepta atque vires volere, nisi adjuvant* natura. Quapropter ei cui 
deerit ingenium, non magis hiec scripta sunt, quam de agroruni cullii sterilibua 
agris. Sunt et alia ingenita quidem adjumenta, vox, lattis patiens laboris. vale- 
tudo, constantia, decor; quae si modica obtigerunt, possunt ratione ampliari; sed 
noonunquam ita desunt, ut bona etiam ingenii studiiqiie cormmpant: sicut et hsec 
ipsa sine doctore perito, studio pertiiuci, scribendi, legend!, dicendi multa et con- 
Ijnua exercitatlone, per se nihil prosunt." Inst, Orat. Proem. (6.) 

' The points of comparison m this paragraph are placed in a striking point o( 
view, but the style of writing rather savors ot a later age than that of our au- 
thor. 

' The author here evidently refers to the practice ot the periodcut(t, or travel- 
ing physicians, 
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inexperience is a bad treasure^ and a bad fund to those who possess it^ 
whether in opinion or reality/ being devoid of self-reliance and contented- 
ness^ and the nurse both of timidity and audacity. For timidity betrays 
a want of powers^ and audacity a want of skill. There are^ indeed^ two 
things^ knowledge and opinion^ of which the one makes its possessor really 
to know, the other to be ignorant. 

5. Those things which are sacred, are to be imparted only to sacred 
persons; and it is not lawful to impart them to the profane until they 
have been initiated in the mysteries of the science. 

* See FoSs, (Ec. Hipp, in voce inrap. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 

I HATE stated in the Second Section of the Preliminary DiBconrse, the 
reasons which det«nnined mo to u]]ow this tmitise a, place among tlie 
genuine works ot Hippocrates, and I need only add further here, that a 
careful reconsideration of the subject has confirmed me in the judgment 
on it which I then announced. When we take into account the [WBitive 
manner in which Galen, on very many occaaiona, dwells upon its uontents 
with the fullest confidence that they are the opmions of our author, and 
reflect tluit all the subaequent authorities, including those of the Arabian 
and Honiun periods, and the learned restorers of ancient enrgery in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, agreed in recognizing it as authentic, I 
cannot see how, consistently with the principles upon which it is now 
generally admitted that questionH regarding the genuineness of ancient 
works shonld be settled we could be at all warrant*?d in rejecting it without 
disputing the claims of the greater number of treatises contiiined in the 
small list of the Hippocratic works which are still acknowledged as 
genuine. Certain it is, at all events, that the evidence in support of this 
treatise is far greater tlian that upon which the treatises " On Ancient 
Medicine," and " The Law, " have been sustained as being the produc- 
tions of Hippocrates. We sliall be bettor able, however, to judge whether 
the external evidence in this case be confirmed or neutralized by the in- 
ternal, when we have taken a careful inspection of its contents. 

In the beginning of it there is given an exposition of the principles 
upon which ulcers are to be treated. Agroeabty to the great rule of 
medical practice, so often inculcated in the Hijipocratic treatises, namely, 
that " diseaees are to be cured by their contraries," he argues that as a 
sound part of the body is dry, and an ulcerated, moist, drying ur desic- 
cant things are indicated in the cure of wounds and sores, and conse- 
quently we must avoid using all liquid things, with the exception of wine, 
for which be claims an especial indulgence, owing, no doubt, to its being 
possessed of desiccant powers. A low diet is particularly enjoined when 
a sore shows any tendency to gangrene, and especially in ulcers of the 
joints and thigh, when there is danger of spasm (tetanus F), and in injuries 
of the head, when complicated with fracture. Rest is particularly en- 
joinod, and all severe exercise proscribed. Two opposite modes of practice 
Vol. 11—19. 



are mentioned in the treatment of recent wounds, — either to promote 
healthy supparation or to use means for preventing tlie formation of pnb 
The discharge of blooil from a fresh wound is to be encouraged, and in 
old ulcers the ealloua edges are to Ire scarified in order to evacuate the 
unhealthy blood. After the discliarge of the blood, the part is to bo 
covered with a piece of sponge, and some slender leaves placed over it. 
As a general rule, oil, and all greasy thinga. are to be avoided in the 
treatment of ulcers. But, if used at all, they answer best in cold and hot 
weather. (See § 1.) 

Gentle purging is recommended for most ulcers, and in wounds of tl 
bead, belly, and joints, in gangrenous and other intractable acres, and ii 
those requiring sutures. The soro is to be frequently wiped with a sponge, 
and a dry piece of clean cloth is to be applied. Mild weather is favorable 
to the healing of wounds, and heat is preferable to cold. Ulcers which 
are foul, will not Ileal until they are cleansed. When the parta adjoining 
to a sore are inflamed or gangrenous, or when there is a varlx in a part, 
the sore will not heal, (g 3.) 

Circular sores are to be treated by having their edges scarified. When 
erysipelas supervenes, emetics or purgatives are to be administered. 
When the parts around the sore arc swollen, a cataplasm is to bo applied 
to the adjoining parts, but not to the sore itself, in order to allow a fra9 
discharge of the pus. After the swelling has subsided, a bandage 
applied, bo as to bring the Be]>arate<i parts close to one another. An] 
piece of flesh which prevents the lips from coming close together, 
removed. Sponges, with leaves above them, as formerly directed, are 
be placed on the sore, ( g 3.) 

In the next paragraph our author gives minute directions for prepar- 
ing cataplasms, consisting of various ingredients of a desiocative and 
emollient nature, such as mullein. Unseed, and the like. These are either 
to be laid on the sore, or with a clean piece of cloth wetted in wine and 
oil, applied next to the sore. {§ 4.) 

In the next paragraph are deacribed several preparations, mostly of a 
de^iccativB and caustic nature, for the treatment of ulcers. The object 
is sometimes not very accurately defined, hut it is Impossible not to see, 
in certain cases, that they are prescribed for the purpose of producing a 
superficial slough or scab, in order to imitate one of nature's modes a£ 
eilecling a cure. Of the articles entering into the comjxtsition of tl 
medicinal preparations, the flowers of copjier, myrrh, pomegranate 
and galls are some of the most important. (§ 5.) 

In the sixth paragraph there are two prescriptions for the purpose of 
preventing inflammation, and for cleansing foul ulcers. They are strongly 
dificutiont and detergent. 

In the Bcventli there are also some very important proscriptions, 
dently meant to act upon the principle of producing a scab upon the 
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of these, one, to which I would direct attention, consists of tite impure 
sulphate of copper, alum, and elaterium. (See the Annotations.) It is 
said to bi? very efficacious in removing warte from the genital member. 

The eightli contains some prescriptions for medicines which are rep- 
resented uB being sarcotic, or incamative, that is to say, calculated to 
promote the filling up of hollow sortiB. They are mostly of a detergent 
and desiccative nature, such us linseed, the fntty part of a fig, iioivhonud, 
and the like. The principle upon which they are applied, is not stated by 
our author. 

In the ninth paragraph is described the composition of a medicinal 
preparation called caricum, consisting of strong escharotic and septic 
articles, eucii as hellebore, the flakes of copper, arsenic, and canthiirides. 
It is evidently meant to be used for the purpose of remoring the morbid 
parts of indolent and malignant ulcers, and with this view, it would be 
difficult, even at the present day, to find ingredients more likely to be 
efficacious. 

In tlie tenth paragraph, likewise, there are given various prescriptions, 
consisting of articles mostly of a corrosive nature, such as mi'sy and ckal- 
citis, which, as explained in the Annotations, there is every reason to 
regard as having been mere varieties of the chnlmiithnu, or impure native 
sulphate of copjier. In the tert these applications are designated as being 
adapted to fresh wounds, but, as slated in the Annotations, there is 
reason to suppose tliat there is some mistake about this title. 

In the eleventh is described an application for old ulcers and sections 
of tendons, consisting of melilot, myrtle, and a herb which probably was 
some 8])ecies of the Tormentitlu or Potentilla. 

In tlie twelfth there are various prescriptions for preparations des- 
ignated as emollient, and the term, although questioned by some of the 
earlier commentators in modern times, seems not so very inappro|>riftte, 
as they all consist, in a great measure, of axunge, oil, ceruse, wax, the 
grease of a goose, and eo forth. 

The thirteenth treats of bums; for these are recommended things of a 
cooling and digestive nature without pungency. Tiie roots fif the ilex 
boiled in wine or water until of the consistence of a liniment, uro [lartic- 
nlarly mentioned. The squill is an ingredient in the composition of 
several of these prescriptions. 

In the fourteenth paragraph ia laid down the treatment of cedemata, 
or swellings in the feet, the particular niiture of which, however, is not 
sufficiently defined. Scarifications are much rooommeiided in the treat- 
ment of them. 

The treatment of varix by puncture is briefly noticed in the fifteenth 
paragraph. 

The operation of venesection, and the various circumstances relating 
to it. are briefly noticed in the sixteenth. 






WORKS OF HIPPOCRATES. 

The last paragraph is devoti-d to tlie desrriptioii of the opeistion of 
cupping. As the contents of Hit' last two paragraphs are foreign to ttie 
subject on hand, there is eome reason for euBpecting them to be an 
appendix to the treatise, 

FroDi this brief outline of its contents, it will be readily admitted tlial 
the work is one of considerable importance, and it appears to me tliat. 
when fairly r^ardcd, there is nothing in it at all derogatory to thu high 
reputation of our author. That it is in some respects defectiTe, ami 
contains matters foreign to the professed object of the treatise, must. 
perhaps, bo admittoil, but the same objections apply to certain other 
treatises which are generally recognized as being genuine. That it eon- 
tains much valuable matter will scarcely bo qnestioned by any pnictical 
surgeon; indeed, one cannot fail to remark with astonishment, how many 
of the general principles upon which ulcers of all descriptions are now 
treated, may be traced out in the present work. In particular, it will be 
remarked that the mode of treating ulcers by the formation of a scab, 
which was much approved of by Hnntt<r and his friend. Sir Everard 
Home, and also that the methotl of Lniring indolent ulcers by applications 
which produce sloughing of their callous edges are recommended in this 



Rest, and a spare diet, it will further he remarked, are held by our 
author to be the best remedial means for promotinf^ the cure of an ulcer, 
and he (Mirticnlarizos gangrenous soresas being more especially benefited 
by this plan of treatment. This is a rule of practice about which 
is gi-eat difference of opinion among our surgical authorities at the pi 
time. Bome of them, in gangrene of the toes, contending for the stdmi 
lant, and others for the opposite plan of treatment. It will be seen, then,' 
that the latter have Hippocrates on their side, and along with him a whole 
host of ancient authorities.' While upon this subject I may take the 
opportunity of mentioning that the stimulant plan of tmatmont is not at 
all of long standing, for, as fur as I am aware, all the earlier modem 
authorities in surgery are advocates for the mild plan of cure. I shall 
onlytake time to refer to one of the best authorities of the sixteenth cei 
ury — Taganlt.' 

The views of our anthor in directing the choice of incaraants, or 
ootio medicines, are not very clear, and yet such as they are, they gnJdt 
the practice of the profession for full two thousand years. For example, 
Galon expounds the principle fully, professing to liave adopted it from 
Hippocrates, in the fourth book of his work, "On Therapeutics," and 
gives Jiis most decided adherence to it. The same principles are ex- 
pounded and advocated by Aviceona,' and Haly Abbas." In like manner, 

' See in particular, Avicenna, L, iv., 28. ' Inst. ( 
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Tagault contends that an incamant medicine shonld consist of articica 
wliicli are nioilerat«ly <leaicciitive and detergent.' Very simitar views are 
aiao advocated l>y Holler, another surgical authority of about the samo 
age." Like Tagault he holds that the beat sareotica consist of articles which 
are moderately detergent and desiccative. Much the same jtriueiples are 
laid down by Mariauas Sanctua," 
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OX rU'EBS. 

1. We must avoid wetting all sorts of nlcera except with wine,* nnlesa 
the ulcer bo situated in a joint. For. the dry is nearer to the sound, and 
the wet to the unsound, since an ulcer is wet, but a sound part is dry. 
And it is better to leave the part without a bandage unless a cataplasm 
be applied. Neither do certain ulcers admit of cataplasms, and this is the 
case with tlie recent rather tlian the old, and with those situated in joints. 
A spare diet and water i^j^ee with all ulcera. and with the more recent 
rather than the older; and with an ulcer which either is inflamed or is 
about to bo so; and where there is danger of gangrene: and with the 
ulcers an inflammation in joints; and where there is danger of convul- 
sion; and in wounds of the belly; but most especially in fractures of the 
head and thigh, or any other member in which a fracture may have 
occurred.' In the case of an ulcer, it is not expedient to stand; more 
aspecially if the ulcer I)e situated in the leg; but neither, also, is it pro|jer 
to sit or walk.' But (juiet and rest are particularly expedient.' Recent 
nlcers, both the ulcers themselves and the surrounding parts, will be least 
exposed to inflammation, if one shall bring tliem to a suppuration as 
expeditiously us (wssible, and if the matter is not prevented from escaping 

De Vulner. i. 
De Med. Cliirurg., vi., 8. 
De Ulcer., iii. 

Dr. Hosack mentions the u»e of wteie oa a dresatng to wounds among the im- 
provements in Burg-ical pnu^tice, whicli the protesHion might derive from a study 
of Hippocrates. It is, in foH, often used in this way by the French sui^mins. 
Galen, adhering to the principle here laid down, extends in so far the apphcation 
of It: he says, the most proper thing to be used is wine, or oxycrate, or the ilei-oe- 
tion of an austere herb; Uiat is to say, things possessed of a desiccant pow*er. 
(Meth. Med., iv.) TJpon the whole, however, he prefers wine, (iii., 4.) 

•It will be remarked tJiat our oullior in Ms work, as in tlie preceding one, On 
the ArtJculatioDH, is a decided advocate lor a low diet and very mild treatment in 
the management of recent ulcers. 

•Galen comments upon this rule of practice in his work, On Trembling'. 
'CelsuB renders this sentence ae follows: "Optimum etiam medicamentum 
quies est; moveri et ambulare nisi sanis alienum.'' (v.) 
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by the mniitli nt tlie sore; or, if One ehoiild restrain the Buppnration, fl 
that only ii wmnU and iieceesary quantity of pas may be formed, and thai 
sore may be kept ilry by a medicine which does not create irritation.' For* 
the part becomes inflamed when rigor and throbbing supervene; for nlcncs 
then get infiame<l when suppuration ia about to form. A sore Buppurates 
when the blooil ie changed and becomes heated; so that becoming putrid, 
it twnBtitutea tlie pus of such ulcere.' When you seem to require a cata- 
plaam, it is not tlie nicer itself to which you must apply the cataplasm, 
but to the Eurronndiug parts, so tliat the pus may escape and the hardened 
])arts may become soft. I'lcers formed either from the pjirts having been 
cut through by a sharp instrument, or excised, admit of mcdicamente for 
bloody wounds {eKff//jrt), and which will prevent suppuration by being 
dcsiccant to a certain degree.' But, when the flesh has been coutusod 
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' Vidua Vidiufl understands the luat clause of this eentcui^ (^ap/iani^ /a) trt/Haid'. 
in a different sense; he reads and explains these words iis [ollows: "vinculnm 
•»OrtIJ(i»(((iuii/, jure autem ita Latinuni fecimna. Nam jr[piaKr?jic Grsed txililiKft- | 
culum sig'ujiioat, nee quidquam veiisimilus nobis visum ent, quatn Hippooni 
liiqui de luedicomeato quod non alH^tur." He understands it, then, t 
application which does not require to be kept on the place by a tight bandaga. 
The reader will remark that, in this ))la(-«. our author raentiuns twu opposit* 
modes o! treating fresli ulcers, namely, either by promoting moderate suppum- 
lion, or by using means to check it. The text, indeed, is in an equivocal stato> 
but 1 can make no mure of it In the work, On Female Complaints, the author 
lays down the principles For managing the treatment of ulcers as follows; "Iil|| 
order to cure idcers they are to be kept free of inflammation, and cleansed, Mul'l 
tilled up, and brought to cicatrization ; water is to be given for drink, but fiat'\ 
wine ; Uttle food, and by no means a full diet." (Lib, i.) These rules, ii 
main, it will be remai'ked, agree with those here laid dowu, only no uiention is 
made of any means being used to promote suppuralion; but every person 
acquainted with practice is aware that a healthy suppuration is one of the best 
means of preventing inUaramation. 

' Our author hei-e, as elsewhere, assumes that pus is nothing else but vi 
binod. Vidua Vidiiis holds that this is a fact so evident as not to require a 
pi'ouf. It certainly must be admitted to be highly probable, and yet the chomlcatd 
authorities of the day are not agreed on this point See Simon's Ciiemistry, vol^V 
ii,, p. 86 : and Berard, Diet, de M£d., torn sxvi. The French physiolc^istB » 
to deny that pus is a direct trans formation of the blood. 

• The class of applications here referred to are described more fully by Celeus 
than by any other ancient author. The object of them all woidd appear to be to 
effect a cure by the formation of a scab ui>on the sore. The words of Celsus are : 
"Ex emplastrisautem nulla majorem U8umpnestant,quamqua!crueuti3protlIiU8 
vulneribuB Jnjiciuntur ; cvm/ia Grsci vocant. Hsec enini reprimunt infianuna- 
tionem, nisi magna vis earn cogit, atque illius quoque impetum minuunt ; turn 
glutinant vuluera, qute id patiuntur, cicatrioem iitule.ni inducunt ; constant autem 
ex medicamentiij non pinguibus, ideoque o^rrAn'r/ nomtnantur." He gives pre- 
scriptions for no fewer than twenty-eight ointments of this class. Of these, th« 
first consists of verdigris, Utharge, alum, dried pitch, dried pine-rosin, with a 
portion of oil and vtn^ar. (v., 19.) 
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and roughly cut by the weapon, it is to lx> bo treated that it may suppiirute 
as quickly as possibie; for thus the inSammation is less, and it ia necos- 
Bary that the pieces of fiesh which are bruised and cut should melt away 
by becoming putrid, being converted into pna, and tliat new flesh should 
tlien grow up. In every recent ulcer, except in the belly, it is expedient 
to cause blood to flow from it abundantly,' and as may seem soaaonable; 
for thus will the wounjl and the adjacent parts be less attackeil with 
inflammation. And, in like manner, from old ulcere, especially if situated 
in the leg, in a toe or finger, more than in any other part of the body. 
For when the blood flows they become drier and less in size, as being thus 
dried up. It is this {the blvnd?) especially which provonts such ulcers 
from healing, by getting into a state of putrefaction and corruption, 
But, it is expedient, after the flow of the blood, to bind over the ulcer a 
thick and soft piece of sponge, rather dry than wet, and to place above 
the sponge some slender leaves. Oil, and all things of an emollient and 
oily naturi', disi^oe with isuch ulcers, unless they are getting nearly well. 
Neither does oil agree with wounds which liave been recently inflicted, 
nor yet do medicines formed with oil or suet, more especially, if the ulcer 
Btands in need of more cleansing. And, in a word, it is in summer and 
in winter ihat we are to smear with oil these sores that require such 
medicines.* 

2. Gentle purging of the bowels agrees with most ulcers, and in wounds 
of the head, belly, or joints, where there is danger of gangrene, in such 
as require sutures, in phagedienic, spreading and in otherwise iuvetenito 
ulcers,* And when you want to apply a bandage, no plasters are to be 
used until you have rendered the sore dry, and then indeed you may apply 
them.' The ulcer is to be frequently cleaned with a Bi>onge, and then a 
dry and clean piece of clotli is to be frequently applied to it, and in this 
way the medicine which it is supposed will agree with it is to be applied, 
either with or without a bandage. The hot seaaon agrees better than 
winter with most ulcers, except those situated in the hewl and belly; but 
the equinoctial season agrees still better with them. Ulcers which have 
been properly cleansed and dried as they should be, do not usually get 

■ Vidus Vidiua remarks on tliis paasa^, that the rule of practice here stitted 
by Hippocnites, Domely, that a. ilischar^e of blood from a recent ulcer is liighiy 
beneQcial, had been injudidously departed from by surgeons in hiti time, who 
usually made haste (a stop the flow o( blood as quickly aa possible. The some 
remark may apply to the surgicul practioe or the present age. 

' What our author here remarka on oil as an application to sores, deserves to 
be Berlously considered. I cannot but tliiok tliat at the present time it is often 
very injudiciously applied to lv&A\ wounds. 

' Galen approves highly of tliis pnu^tioe, the merits ot which he discusses fuLy. 
(Meth. Med., iv., 8.} 

' The text here is in a very unsatisfactory state. What I have given appears 
to be the moet natural sense of the passage. 
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into H fiingated state. When n bone lias exfoliated, or has boeii bumet 
or sawed, or removed in any other way, the cicatriceB of such nlct 
hecotije deeper tlian usuaL ' Ulcers which are not cleansed, are not dia^ 
poBwl to unite if brought together, nor do the lips thereof approxim 
of their own accord. When the points adjoining to an ulcer are inflamedjil 
the ulcer is not disposed to heal until the inflammation subside, nor vhei 
the surrounding parts are bluckened by mortification, nor when a v 
occasions an overflow of blood in the part, is the nicer disposed to hea 
unless you bring the surrounding parts into a healthy condition.' 

3. Circular ulcers, if somewhat hollow, you must scarify all along thei 
edges, or to the extent of half the circle, according to the natural statun 
of the man. ' When erysipelas supervenes upon any sore, you must purg 
the body, in the way most suitable to the ulcer, either upward or downJ 
ward.' When swelling arises around an ulcer, and if the nicer rem 
free from inflammation, there will he a dejxisit of matter in process ( 
time. And whatever ulcer gets swelled along with inflammation and doesfl 
not subside as the other parts subside which became inflamed and sweUedl 
at the same time, there is a danger tliat sucli an ulcer may not unite. Wheal 
from a fall, or in any other way. a part has been torn or bruised, and th» 
parts surrounding the ulcer have become sweUed. and, baring suppurated,-! 
matter flows from the swelling by the ulcer, if in such cases a cataplasol 
be required, it should not he applied to the sore itself, but to the sur- 
rounding parts, so that the pus may have free exit, and the indurate 
parts may be softened. But when the parts are softened as the intlamm 
tion ceases, then the parts which are separated are to be brought tow! 
one another, binding on sponges and applying them, beginning from th«J 
sound parts and advancing to the ulcer by degrees.' But plenty of leave^fl 
are to be hound above the sponge. When the parts are prevented froiB 
coming together by a piece of flesh full of humors, it is to bo removedjl 
When tlie ulcer is deep seated in the flesh, it is swelled " up, both from 



15. It will readily be understiJod that there must be 4 
wliere the bone liaa beea severely injui'ed so as to ex^l 



which prevent an ulcer I 



' Conipure Aph. v 
depression at any pli 
foliate. 

'See Galen, Meth, Met!., Iv., 5. The ordinary 
from healing are here stated very distinctly. 

* See Galen, Meth. Med., iv.. 9. The medical litterateurs, Cassius Uedieus 
Alexander Aphodisiensia, in their Problems, discuss the question why 
sores are purticularly difficult to heal. Evei^ experienced surgeon must bea^ 
ot the fact, however it may be accounted tor. 

' Galen, iv,, 5. Oalen remarks on tills passi^T:. that whoever reads the pi 
ent work carefully will Und that he always takes the indiuution from the affe 
tion, that is to say. tliat his practice is always rational, instead oCbeingemj 
He i-evcrU to tliiii passogv agmn in g 6. 

'This principle of bandaging is laid down in the work, On the Surgery. 

' Vidus Vidius instead of "it is swelled up" Hmucttpvovrai), reads" fortllB into 
varix " (iKntipaavrai). 
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the lumJaging and tlie compreagion. Sucli an ulcer should be cut up 
upon u director (BpeciUum) if possible, at the proper time, so as to admit 
a. free dJscharj^o of the matter, and then the projwr treatment is to be 
applied as may be needed. For the most part, in every hollow ulcer 
which can be seen into direct without any swelling being present, if there 
be putrefaction in it, or if the flesh be flabby and putrid, such an ulcer, 
and the parts which surround it, will be seen to be black and somewhat 
lirid. And of corroding ulcers, those which are phagedienic, spread and 
corrode most powei-fully, and, in this case, the parts suiTounding the sore 
will hare a black and sub-livid appearance. 

4. Cataplasms for swellings and inflammation in the surrounding 
parte.' Boiled mullein,' the raw leaves of the trefoil," and the boiled 
leaves of the epipetrnm,' and the poiey,' and if the ulcer stand in need of 
cleansing, all these things also cleanse; and likewise the leaves of the fig- 
tree, and of the olive, and the horehound, all these are to be boiled; and 
more especially the ehaate-tree,' and the fig, and the olive, and the leaves 
of the pomegranate are to be boiled in like manner. These are to be used 
raw; and the leaves of the mallow pounded with wine, and the leaves of 
, rue, and those of tlie green origany. ' With all these, linseed is to be boiled 
up and mixed by pounding it as a very fine powder. When there is dan- 
ger of erysipelas seizing the ulcers, the leaves of woad ' are to be ijounded 
and applied raw in a cataplasm along wiith linseed, or the linseed is to be 
moistened with the juice of strychnos' or of woad, and applied as a cata- 
plasm. When the ulcer is clean, but both it and the surrounding parts 



' See Galen, Meth. Med., iv., 6. (Jalen remarks, that all the articlesabouttobe 
mentioDed are posBessed of deHiL'catlve powers, as may be learaed on reference to 
his work, On Simples. 

' The ^XifUK of Hippocrat«a is generally admitted to tiave been some species of 
VnrboHCVm: but Dierbacli is undecided as to whether it was V. fhapBim, sittva- 
luiti, or plieatum. See Arzu. des Hip|)Ocrat., p. 70. 

*It is impassible to decide with any certainty what species of Trifolium is re- 

*The epipetrvm here mentioned is referred by Vidus Vidiusto some species of 
Sem2>ervivum, Sprengel. in his Hist. Rei Herb., su^ests that it may he Sedum 
ochroleitcam. Dierbach inclines to the Ocymum Tnonaelionun. (Op. laud., p. 
178.) 

'The Teucrittm polium, L. See Paclus .iEoiNETA, Vol. IIL, p. 303, Syd. Soe. 

* The Affnus castug, L. Ibid., p. 20. 

' Probably the OHganum heracleoticum and ereticum. See Diert>ach, etc., p. 
174; and Paui.db -.Eoinbta, Vol. III., p. 384 

•Certainly a species of isa(« is here meant, probably the tinetoria. See 
Dlerbach, etc, p. 123. 

* Dierbach inclines to refer it to the Cucubalun bacci/erua. but there is great 
uncertainty on this head. See further Paulus MaiSKTK, Vol. IH., p. WU. I 
would incline to the SoIaniijH nignini. whicii long held a place in our Mat MeU. 



are inflamed, lentil is to be boiled in wine and finely tritonitod, and, being 
mixed with a little oil, it is to be applied aa a cataplaam; and the leaveB 
of the hip-tree are to be boiled in water and pounded in a fine powder 
and ma<ie into a cataplasm; and apply below a tliia, clean piece of cloth 
wetted in wine and oil; and when you wish to produce contraction, pre- 
pare the leaves of the hip-tree like the lentil, and the cress; wine and 
finely-powdered linseeil are to be mixed together. And this is pro|)er: lin- 
seed, and raw chaste-tree, and Melian alum,' all these things being macer- 
ateil in vinegar, 

J. Having pounded the white unripe grape in a mortar of red bronze, 
and passed it tlirough tlie stminer, expose it to the sun during the day, 
but remove it during the night, that it may not suffer from the dew; 
rub it constjintly during the day, so that it may dry equally, and may 
contract as much virtue as possible from the bronze: let it be exposed bo 
the sun for as groat a length of time as till it acquire the thickness of 
honey: then put it into a bronze pot with the fresh honey and sweet wine, 
in which turpentine rosin has been previously boiled, boil the resin in the 
wine uTitil it become hard like boiled honey; then take out the resin and 
pour off the wine: there should be the greatest proportion of the juice of , 
unripe grape, next of the wine, and third of the honey and myrrh, either 
the liquid istade) or otherwise, Tlie finest kind ia to be levigateil and 
moist«ned by having a small quantity of tlie same wine poured on it; and 
then the myrrh is to be boiled by itsi-lf, stirring it in the wine; and when 
it appears to have attained the proper degree of thickness, it is to be 
poured into the juice of the unripe grape; and the finest natron ' is to be 
toasted, and gently added to the medicine, along with a smaller quantity 
of the flowers of copper (Jloa <eris) ' than of the natron. When you hare 
mixed these things, boil for not less than three days, on a gentle fire made 
with fuel of the fig-tree or with coals, lest it catch fire. The applications 
sliould all be free from moisture, and the sores should not he wetted when 
this medicine is applied in the form of liniment. This medicine is to be 
used for old ulcers, and also for recent wouTids of the glans penis, and 
ulcers on the head and ears. Another medicine for the same ulcers: — 
The dried gall of an ox, the finest honey, white wine, in which the shav- 
ings of the lotus ' huve been boiled, frank ims^nse, of myrrh an equal part, 
of saffron an equal part, the flowers of copper, in like manner of liquids, 

' The alum at Melos (now Jlfi7o), an island of the .i^lgeaii Sea, was always much 
sought after. See Dioscorid,, H. H., v., 133. 

' The native carbonate o! soda. See Paulus JEaiUKTA, Vol. III., p. 232. 

' See pAtJL,UM .(EoiNETA, Vol, IIL, pp. 404-6. 

* From the temis ia which it ia frequently mentioned by our author, thera nan 
be no doubt that it i^ the lot«-tree, thai in to say, the Zityphtis lotu», or Celtit 
avatralii^ See Dierbach, etc.., p. 9Z; and PaulCs jGoinbta, VoL UL, p. 386; and 
the Appendix to the Eldinburgh Greek Lexicon under this term. 
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the great«at proportion of wino, next of honey, and leant of tho jrall. 
Another; — Wine, a little ccdtir honey,' of dried things, the flowers of <.'0p- 
per, myrrh, dried pomegranate rind. Another: — Of llie roaiiteii flower of 
copper half a drachm, of myrrh two lialf-drachmB, of saffron three 
drachms, of honey a small quantity, to be boilled with wine. Another: — 
Of frankincenaea dnichm, of gall a drachm, of saffrcm three dntchraa; let 
each of these he dried and finely levigated, then, having mixetl, tritumte 
in a very strong sun, pouring in tho jiiice of an unripe grape, until it be- 
come of a gelatinous consistence, for three days; then let them he allowed 
to macerate in an austere, dark -colored, fragrant wine, which is gradually 
poured upon tliem. Another: — Boil the roots of the holm-oak ' in sweet 
white wine; and when it appears to be properly done, having poured off 
two parts of the wine, and of the lees of wine as free of water as poBsible 
one part; then Iwil, stirring it, bo that it may not be burnt, at a gentle 
flre, nntil it appear to have attained the proper consistenco. Another: — 
The other things are to be the same; but, instead of the wine, use the 
Btrongest wliite vinegar, and dip into it wool as greasy ae can bo procured, 
and then, moistening it with the lees of oil, boil, and ponr in the juice of 
the wild fig-tree, and add Melian alum, and natron, and the flowers of 
copper, both toasted. This cleanses the ulcers better than the former, bat 
the other is no leas desiccant. Another: — Dip the wool in a very litf.le 
water; and then, liavtng added a third part of wine, boil until It attain 
the proper consistence. By these, recent ulcers are most speedily pre- 
vented from getting into a state of suppuration.' 

6. Anoth6r:^Sprinkle on it dried wakerobin,' and add the green bark 
of the fig-tree, pounding it in the juice: do this with or without wine, 
and along with honey. Another: — Boiling tho sliavinga of lotus with vin- 
egar (the vinegar should bo white); then mix the lees of oil and raw tar- 
water,' and nse it as a liniment or wash, and bandage above. These thinga 
in powder prevent recent wounds from suppurating, or thoy may be used 
for cleansing the sore along with vin€^r, or for sponging with wine. 



' A Bweet exudation forming on the juniper-tree in hot countries. See Theo- 
phrast, Fragment.; Qalen, de Alim. Facult, iii.,a,nd Pahlds Moistta, Vol. I., 
p. 178. 

'The Qaemu ilex. See Patilus JEaiasTA, Vol. IH., p. 311; aod Dierbach, 
etc., p. 27. 

' The sense of this passage is ambiguous; the moat probable meaning is, that 
tliese things check the formation of pus. ConHidering that the articles are all of 
an aetringent nature, this might seem the more iirobable interpretatioa; butsome 
ol the interpreters \inderBtand it in the opposite sense. 

* Probably the Arum mcurulatum. See Paolus jEoinkta, Vol. HI., p. 53; and 
Dierbach, etc, p. 106. 

' It is the same u» Oie liquid pitch ol Dioscorides (i., 79), and is mentioned by 
PauluB .^gineta, Vol. Ht, p. 7t The description of this preparation is rather 
ambiguouB. 
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7. Anothert — Sprinkle (on (he sore?) lead finely tritumtcd with the 
recrement of copper; and sprinkle on it, also, the shavings of lotns, and 
the scales of copper, and alum, and ehalcitia,' with copper, both alone, 
and with the shavings of lotus. And otherwise, when it is wanted to use 
these ill a dry state, do it with tiie Ulyrian spodos' triturated with the 
shavings, and with the shavings alone. And the flowers of silver alone, 
in the finest powder: and birthwort,' when Rcniiwd and finely pounded, 
may be sprinkled on the, purt. Another, for bloody sores * myrrh, frank- 
incense, galls, veitligris ' the rousted flower of copper, Egyptian alnm 
roftstei!, vine flowers, grease of wool, plumbago,' each of these thingB is to 
be diluted, in ef|iial j)ro[>ortions, with wine like the former. And there 
IB another preparation of the Bame:^The strongest vinegar of a white 
color, honey, Egj-ptian alum, the finest natron: having toasted these 
things gently, pour in a little gall; this cleanses fungous ulcers, renders 
them hollow, and is not pungent. Another:— The herb with the small 
leaves, which gets the name of Parthenium jmrviflorum , ' and is nsed for 
removing thymia' {tnarlsf) from the glans penis, alum, chalcitis, a little 
crude Melian alum (?);* sprinkle a. little dried elaterium,'" and a little dried 
pomegranate rind in like manner. 

8. The herb which has got the name of lagopyma," fills up hollow and 

' A variety of the native siilphatj? of topper. See Pavlus MOTifKtA, Vol. IIL, 
pp. 8l)l>-402. I luii fully Hatialled, after the most mature deliberation and fullest 
investigation of the subject, tliat the miay, sort, and chalcitU were merely varie- 
ties of the C'halcanthoB, and tiiut it was an impure sulphate of copper 

'Probably an impure oitide of zinc. See Padlus .S^toeta, Vol. IIL, p. KM. 

•Eithertlie ArUtolochia longu orrotunda. Ibid., p. 60. , 

*By bloody sores is always to be understood fresli wounds. I cannot but think, 
however, tliat the text is in a doubtful state. 

> The ancient myrrh, frankincense, galls, and verdigris, were all the same aa 
ihe modern artielits wiiich still retain these names. 

' On tlie Molybdana. see Padlus ..Eoiseta. Vol. IIL, p. 854 

'Neither Vidus Vidius nor any other of the authorities on the Flora of Hip. 
pocrat«s ventures to prunounoe decidedly what plant this was. See also GaJen, 
Exeges.; FoSs (h. 1.; Dierbach, Aran, des Hipp., p. 185. The most probable con- I 
jecture appears to be, that it ia theiV^""'"'ai)ar()imii»m, W., or feverfew. 

■ See Vidns Vidius, h. 1. He holds it to be a sort of indurated tumor, or i 
wart; and of thi.s, I think, there can be little doubt, as it is well known that warts ' 
form on the genital member. See further. Celaua, v., 88: and Paclos .^qiketa. i 
Book VI., 58, 

■ There is some ilitficulty respecting the alum and ettakitiB in ttus passage, aa 
may be seen on consulting Vidus Vidius and FoSs. 

" Although tliis term be sometimes used rather vaguely in the Hippocratic 
treatises, there seems no reason to doubt that, in tliis place, it applle.s to the fecula 
ot the Mmnordim elafrrium. See PACLUS MaiseTA. Vol. HI., p, 103. , 

" Nothiug can be made of Oalen's notice of this plant in his Exegesis, the text 
being obviously corrupt. From the resemblance of the names it may besupposad 
the some as the Aayiiirout of Dioscorides, probably, then, the Tri/oHum a 
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dean ulcere; (when dried it resembles wheat; it hiia a small leaf !ike that 
of the olive, and more long;) and the leaf of Iiorehound, with oil. An- 
other: — The internal fatty part, ivsembling honey, of .1 fig much dried, 
of water two parts, of Ibiseed not much toasted and finely levigated, one 
part. Another: — Of the dried fig, of the flower of copper levigated a 
little, and the juice of the fig. The preparation from dried fig: — The 
black chamieluon,' the dried gait of an os, the other things the same. Of 
the powders; — Of the slender cress in a raw state, of horehound, of each 
equal parts; of the dried fig, two parts; of linseed, two parts; the juice 
of the fig. When you use any of these medicines, apply aliovu it com- 
presses wetted in vinegar, apply a sponge about the compreaseB and make 
a little more pressure. If the surrounding parts be tu an infiamed state, 
apply to them any medicine which may appear stiitable. 

9. If you wish to use a liquid application, the medicine called caricum ' 
may be rubbed iu, and the bandages may be applied as formerly described 
upon tlie same principle. The medicine is prepared of the following 
ingredients: — Of black hellebore, of aandarach, of the flakes of copper, of 
lead washed, with much Hulphur, ureenic, and cantharides. This may ho 
compounded so as may bo judged most proper, and it is to be diliiteil with 
oil of juniper. When enough has been rubbed in, lay aside the medicine, 
and apply boiled wukerobin in a soft state, either rubbing it in dry, or 
moistening it with honey. But if you use the caricum in a dry state, you 
must abstain fr»m these thinga, and sprinkle the medicine on the sore. 
The powder from hellebore and sandarach alone answers. Another liquid 
medicine: — The herb, the leaf of which resembles the arum (wakerobln) 
in nature, but is white, downy, of the size of the ivy-leaf: ' this herb is 
applied with wine, or the substance which forms upon the branches of 
the ilex, when jMJunded with wine, is to be applied. Another: — The juice 
of the unripe grape, the strongest vinegar, the flower of copper, natron, 
the juice of the wild fig-tree. Alum, the most finely levigated, is to be 
put into the juice of the wild grape, and it is to be put into a red bronze 



The authorities subsequent to Hippocrates, tn treating of medicines poBseHs«d of 
sarcotic or int'arnant properties, take no notice of tliis article, nor of any o! tlie 
others recommended by our author in this poragmph. This is singular, when we 
consider how servilely tliey generally bow to the authority of Hippocrates. Galen 
treats o( the nature of incarnant medicines witli his wont<?d acumen and pf i-wpi- 
cuitj of style (Meth. Med. iii., 2). On the same subject, see further, PaulDs .^ii- 

NZTA, Vol. n,, p. 105. 

' It was the Carthamve coryntAosiu, L. See DIerbach, etc.. p. ISIS. 

' The derivation of this term cannot lie ascertained, the uotice of it in the Ex- 
egesis of Qalen being very corrupt. It has evidently notluog to do with ntita, as 
its name might imply. 

* Vidus Vidius suggests that it is the tuasilago, but it cannot he determined 
with much certainty. 
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lud removeii wlu-ii it appears to have | 



mortar-and atirred in the san, 
uttuin<>d its proper consistence. 

10. These are other powders: — Black hellebore, as finely levigsted as I 
poesilile, is to l>e sprinkled on the sore while any humidity remains aboct I 
it, and while it continues to spread. The bandaging is the same as when \ 
plasters are used. Another, in like manner: — Tlie driest lumps of sali I 
lire to bo put into a copper, or earthen pot, of equal size, as much a 
possible, and not lai^e, and the finest honey, of double the size of the | 
ealt, as far us can be guessed, is to lie i>oured upon the tumps of salt, then I 
the vessel is to be put upon coals and allowed to sit there until the whole I 
is consumed. Then, having sponged the ulcer and cleansed it, bandage I 
it as before, and compress it a little more. Next day, wherever the medi- 1 
cine has not been taken in, sprinkle it on, press it down, and bandage. { 
But when you wish to remove the medicine, pour in hot vinegar until it j 
separate, and again do the same things, sponging it away, if necessary. 
Another corrosive powder: — Of the most finely- levigated misy,' sprinkle 
u]Kin the moist and gangrenous parts, and a little of the fiower of copper, 
not altogether levigated. Another powder equally corrosive: — Having J 
sponged the ulcer, burn the most greasy wool upon a shell placed on the I 
lire ujiti! the whole be consumed; having reduced this to a fine powdei 
and sprinkled it on the sore, apply tlie bandage in the same manner. I 
Another powder for the same ulcers: — The black chameleon, when pre- I 
pared with the juice of tlie fig. It ia to be prepared roasted, and alkanet'f 



' These powders, in the original, are described as being applications (or fresh I 
or bloody wouuds {Ivai/m). But, us Villus Vidius slates, tliere is evidently aa ■ 
error ot the text, and he proposes to amend it by sutiatituUng iifid/uva iu its place. -I 
The emendation is plausible; but when a passage in an aneient aiitlior ii 
featly corrupt, it seldom happens that any in^nuity can amead it sattstuctorily,: I 
It seems wiser, then, to reject the epithet altogether. 

* A substance nearly allied to the chaJcitis, probably an impure sulphate oTV 
copper containing a. large admixture of iron. Bee Paulus .iSuiketa, Vol. IlL, V 
pp. 234, 403. These substances would appear to have been well known by thafl 
sni-gical authorities of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and are recoio-a 
mended by them for the very purpose here indicated by our author. See in puvl 
ticular, Tagault (de Vulner.j ii.) He mentions both the misy and clialcitis aa b 
ing veiy powerful escliarotica. What he says, in another work, regarding tlwB 
nature ot the misy, sori, and chaJcitis, is so much in accordance with my <r 
views as published in the Commentaiy on Paulus .{^oinbta <1. c), that (siooe U 
may he said that adliuc sub judiee lis est) I am induced to give his words il 
tliis pla£e: "Misy autem et sori cbalcitidi genere cognata sunt, ex una, ut ita^ 
fum Ualeno dicara, radiee perducta. Itaque tria liiec (ijua; suli vitrooli g 
comprehend untur) majoris lantum et minoris ratione dilferuut." (Dc Ulceri' 



'Itn 



y eiUier be the Anchnsa tirtctorut, oi' Eckiuni cretieitm. See Dierbach, 



mixed with it. Or, pimpernel,* and Egyptian alum * roasted, and sprinkle 
on them the Orchomenian powder.' For spreading ulcers: — AJum, both 
the Egyptian roasted, and the Melian; hut the part is to bo first cleansed 
with roasted natron and eponged ; and the species of alum called chalcitis ' 
roasted. It is to be roasted until it cdtch fire. 

11. For old iilcers which occur on tlie fore part of the legs; they 
become bloody and black: — Having pounded the flower of the niolHot and 
mised it with honey, use as a plaster. For nerves {tendotijt /) wliich have 
been cut asunder -.^Having pounded, sifted, and mixed with oil the roots 
of the wild myrtle, bind on the part; and the herb cinquefoil * (it is white 
and downy, and more raised above the ground than the black cinquefoil), 
having pounded this herb in oil bind it on the part, and then remove it 
on the thirii day. 

13. Emollient"^ (?): — These medicines are to be used ia winter rather 
than in summer. Emollient medicines wliich make the cicatrices fair: — 
■ Pound the inner mucous part of the squill and pitch, with fresh swine's 
seam, and a little oil, and a little resin, and ceruse. And the grease of a 
goose, fresh swine's seam, and squill, and a little oil. The wliitest wax, 
fresh L'lean grease, or squill and white oil, and a little resin. Wax, 
swine's seam {old and fresh), and oil, and verdigris, and squill and resin. 
Let there be two parts of the old grease to the fresh, and of the other 
things, q. s. Having melted the grease that is fresh, pour it into another 
pot; having levigated plumbago finely and sifted it, and mixetl them 
together, boil and stir at first; boil until when poured upon the ground 

' Without doubt the Anagallis arvensis, L. See Palt-us ^oiketa, Vol. III., 
p. 43; and Dierbach, etc, p. 150. 

* Galen inrorms us that the Egyptian alum was the some as the rptxiri^ of the 
Greeks; there can be no doubt, then, that it was the liairsalt of Werner, and con- 
tained a large atliuixture of the sulphate of magnesia mid iron. See PAni.nB 
Sqineta, VoL m., p. 361. 

' The Orchomenian powder cannot be determined with any oertainty. Vidua 
TidiuB and Fote suggest that it was the same as the adarce, (or which see PAm.DB 
.£aiNiTA, Vol. in., p. 22. 

•The test is probably corrupt Oalen. In his Ex^esia, supposes it to refer 
simply to the Ckatcitig, (or which see above. Others hold that both the chalcitis 
and the alum were iDgredieuta in the composition. 8ee Fo&i, h. 1, 

* It cannot be positively determined; but Fo6s and Dierbach regard it as being' 
Bomc specie!* either of the TomentiSa or iWeridV/a. The former, I need scarcely 
say, was lately restored to the Mat. Med. Tlie Fotentilla atuerina would answer 
pretty well to our author's desciiptiou. 

*Fo^ suspects that this term is corrupt, and yet when one examines atten- 
tively the composition of the preparations contained in tliis jBirograpli. tliey will 
be found lo consist very much of oily ingredients, so that, after all, the term does 
not appear so very objectionable. Galen, moreover, seemM to san(;tion Hie word, 
cnly reading fiaXdii/Sia instead ol pnyta*iiilfn, as used in the text here. The reading 
however, is uncertam in some parts of this paragraph, as may be seea ou consult- 
ing Vidus Vidius, and FoSs, 
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it concreteB; then taking it off the fire, pour it all into another Teaeel, 
with the exception of the stony sediment, and add resin and stir, and miT 
a little oil of juniper, and what has been taken off. In all the emolliei 
medicines to which you add the resin, when jou remove the medicinftfl 
from the fire, pour in and mix the restn wliile it is still warm. Another:! 
— Old swine's seam, wax, and oil, the dried shavingH of the lotus, frank- 1 
incense, plumbago, — namely, of the frankincense one part, and of the I 
other one part, and of the shavings of the lotus one part: but let there be J 
two parts of the old grease, one of wax, and of fresh swine's seam one 
part. Another: — Or old swine's seam along with the fresh grease of a 
goat: when cleaned, [et it nstain as tittle as possible of its membrane: 
having triturated or pounded it smooth, pour in oil, and sprinkle the lead J 
with the Bpodium and half the shavings of the lotus.' Another: — Swine^ I 
seam, spodium, blue chalcitis,* oil. I 

13, fbr Burns: — You must boil tho tender roots of the ilex, and if I 
their bark be very thick and green, it must be cut into small parte, and 1 
having poured in white wine, boil upon a gentle fire, until it appear to I 
you to be of the proper consistence, so as to be used for a liniment. And 1 
it may be prepared in water after the same manner. Another, not coi^ I 
rosive: — Old swine's seam is to be rubbed in by itself, and it is to be melted 1 
along with squill, the root of which ia to lie divided and applied with ft I 
landage.' Next day it la to be fomented; and having molted old swine's m 
seam and wax, aud mixed with thorn oil, frankincense, and the shavinga I 
nf lotus and vermilion, this is to be iised »s a liniment. FTaving boiled 1 
the laavcs of the wakerobin in wine and oil, apply a bandage. Another: — I 
When you have smeared the parts with old swine's seam let the roots of \ 
asphodel be pounded in wine and triturated, and nibbed in. Anotlier: — 1 
Having melted old swine's seam, and mixed with resin and bitumen, and 1 
having spread it on a ])iecc of cloth and warmed it at the fire, apply a fl 
bandage. When an ulcer liaa formed on the back from stripes or otheir-.l 
wise, let squill, twice boiled, be pounded and spread upon a linen cloth fl 
and bound on the place. Afterward the grease of a goat, and fresh awine^ I 
seam, spodium, oil, and frankincense are to be rubbed in. I 

' The loxt of this prescription appears to be very corrupt. See Vidua VidiuB'fl 
and Fo^. I 

' By blfie chaleitin may either be meant the cyaniia, that is to say, " the bludij 
copper" of Jameson, or the ehahMnthog, tliul is to say, " blue vitriol." Compu«9 
the not* of Foes with PiiLCa .Soiseta, V<jI. III., pp. 201, 402, Syd. Soc edii J 

< Wilboiit doubt it was tliu KeiUa UMritima, See Dierbach. and Paulvs £axfl 
KETA,Vo]. nL, p. 343. It will be remarked that ourauttior would appear to liOTtM 
been fond of using it as a detergent application to bums. Discorides recommendM 
it for fissures on the feet (ii., 202). Our author's applications are either emollient ■ 
consisting or vet'ctable and animal oils, or del«rgertt and sstringent, formed [FomA 
the ilox and squills. For a dig«st of tlie ancient modes of treating bums, Be*9 
Pal-luh .Eoineta, Book IV,, 11, Syd. Soc. edit. ■ 



14. Swellings which arise on the feet, either Bpontaneoiisly or other- 
wise, when neither the swellings nor the inflammation subside under the 
use of cataplasms, and altliough spongfs or wool, or anything else Ijo 
bound upon the sound jwirt:' but the swelling iind inflammation return 
of themseWes again, an influx of blood into the veins is the cause, when 
not occasioned by a bruise. And the same story applies if this happen in 
any other part of the body. But blood is to be abstracted, especially 
from the veins, which are the scat of the infl.ui, if they be conspicuous; 
but if not, deeper and more numerous scarifications are to be made in tiio 
swellings; and whatever part you scarify, this is to be done with the 
sharpest and moat slender instruments of iron. AVhen you have removed 
the blood, you must not press hard upon the part with the specUlum, lest 
you produce contusion. Bathe with vinegar, and do not allow a clot of 
blood to remain between the lips of the wounds, and having spread greasy 
wool with a medicine for bloody wounds, and having carded the woof and 
made it soft, bind it on, having wetted it with wine and oil. And let the 
scarified imrt be so placed that the determination of the blood may bo 
upward and not downward; and do not wet the part at all, and let the 
patient be put upon a restricted diet and drink water. If upon loosing 
the bandages you find the scarifications infiamed, apply a catasplasm of 
the fruit of the chaste-tree and Hnsced. But if the scarifications become 
ulcerated and break into one another, we must be regulated by circum- 
stances, and otherwise apply whatever else appears to be proper. 

15. When a varix is on the fore part of the leg, and is very superficial, 
or below the fiesh, and the leg is black, and seems to stand in neeil of 
having the blood evacuated from it, such swellings are not, by any means, 
to be cut open; for, generally, large ulcers are the consequence of the 
incisions, owing to the influx from the varix. But the rarix itsoH ia to 
be punctured in many places, as circumstances may indicate.' 

16. When you have opened a vein and abstracted blood, and Although 
the fillet be loosed the bleeding does not stop, the member, whether the 
arm or leg, is to be put into the reverse position to that from which the 
hlood flows; BO that the blood may flow backward, and it is to be allowed 
to remain in this position for a greater or less space of time.' Then bind 

' The swellings or ojclemata here described, ore not very well defined, at least 
they appear so to us, probably from our unocquaintunce with the diseases ot 
Gretice. See further, the Commentary on Paulus Moiheta, Book IV., 27, Syd. 
Soc. edit. ' 

' AUusioa is made to this mode of treating varix, in the treatise De Medico. 
On ttie more formidable operation practiced by the ancienta for the cure of varix, 
a^ the Commentary on PAin.ua MaWKIA. Book VI,. 83, Syd. 8oc. edit 

'The last tivo paragraphs, on venesection and cupping', have little or no con- 
'oectiou with the subject of tliis treatiHe. Very likely they are an appendix added 
to the work. Both these operatioos are more fully treated of in the work De 
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Op tbo part while matters are to, do clots of blood being allowed to rentaiD 
in the opeoing. Tben haTing applied a doable compreee, and wetted it 
with wine, apply abore it cimn wool whicb has bf«ii emeand with (hL 
For, aitboagh the fiow of blood be violent, it will be stopped in this 
waj. If a tlironibaa 1>« formed in the opening, it will inflame and snp- 
p[init«. Veneaection 1:1 to be practioed when the person hae dined moie 
or less freely and dnuik, and when somewhat heated, and Tather in hoi 
weather than in cold. 

IT, \\Tien in cupping, the blood continnes to fiow aft«r the capping' 
iniitniment has been removed, and if the flow of blood, or seram be 
oopioiw, the instrument is to be applied again before the part is healed 
np, so as to abetract what is left behind. Otherwise coagnla of blood will 
Ijo n;taiiied in the incisions, and inflammatory nlcers will arise from thera. 
In all mch cases the parte are to be bathed with vinegar, after which they 
are not to be wetted; neither must the person lie upon the scarifications, 
but they are to lie anointed with some of the medicines for bloody WDnnds, 
Wlion the cupping-instmment is to be applied below the knee, or at the 
knee, it shoald be done, if possible, while the man stands erect.' 

'Theobject in directing the cupping-instrument to be applied while the patient 
Hlands erect would seem to be, as Fo^ remarks, tliat the skin will tliusbe in its g 
natural state, and the blood will flow the more freely. Yet, alllioiifjli the dire 
lion aeemH to be a very proper one, it is not attended 10 by modem practitionc 
of tlie oxt of cupping. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 

Thib little tract is evidently a continuation of the work " On Ulcers," 
and is equally replete with interestiug and important matters. As stated 
in the Preliminary Discoarse, the ancient authority in support of its 
genuinencBs is very strong. 

In the first paragraph, the author gives an account of the formation of 
fiu8iul(B in alio, which he attributes to tubercles, or to injuries inflicted 
on the parts adjoining to the anus, in riding, rowing, or from any such 
act of violence. 

His first advice is, that the surgeon should lose no time in making an 
incision, even before the matter ia fully formed. If the fistula already 
exist, the surgeon is to esaraine it with a stalk of fresh garlic. Then the 
herb seseli is to be given as a diuretic, and the bowels cleared out by 
means of purgatives. (§ 3.) 

In the third paragraph is described the first method of treating fistula 
in ano, namely, by introducing into it a tent formed from a strip of linen 
(or cotton), cloth, emeared with the caustic juice of one of the spurges 
(euphorbia); after which a round IwU, resembling a modern pessary, is 
directed to be introduced per anum, the object of which, as stated by 
Foes, may have been to expand the sore, so aa to allow the caustic to be 
well diffused over it; or, jierhaps, it was merely meant to keep the tent 
secured in the fistula. On the sixth day the tent ia to bo removed, and, 
the ball being filled with alum, it is to be again introduced, and allowed 
to remain for a time. The object of this second introdaction of the ball, 
ia not to me sufficiently clear; perhaps it was to keep the sides of the 
fistula expanded while in the process of healing. Myrrh is to be applied, 
probably with the intention of cleansing the sore. 

In the fourth paragraph, the apoiinose, or operation by the ligatnre, 
is described in a very minute and circumstantial manner. No one who 
reads the description can mistake the priuciple of the operation, whatever 
difficulty he may find in understanding certain expressions contained in 
it. The object evidently is to cut open the fistula by gradually tightening 
a thread which has been passed through botli its orifices, and at the same 
time to raise up a healthy action in the part. When the fistula is fairly 
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laid open, pieces of spoiigi?. smeared with some gentle escharotic, such as 
the flos saris, are to be applied with the view of consuming the callous 
flesh, &nd keeping the fistula expanded until it heal e^joally. 

In the fifth is deseribod the treatment when the dieeaae consists of 
several sinuses which are not all fairly laid open by the preceding procesB; 
in which case our author directs the sinus to be syringed with a atimalant 
and escharotic injection, so as to remove all the callone parts. 

In the sixth, a most accurate description is given of an acute attack of 
phlegmon in the neighborhood of the anus, with the treatment thereof 
by hip-baths, cataplaema, suppositories, and various other stimulant and 
soothing applications. 

In the seventh, strangury is correctly described upon the principles of 
the humoral pathology. 

In the eighth paragraph, another common and very serious a^Tava- 
tion of these complaints is minut4>Iy described, and the treatment is carfr: 
fully laid down. In certain cases, astringent and escharotic applicatioi 
of a jKiwerful natnre are to he made. 

In the ninth is described the mode of procednre when great difficulty 
is experienced in accomplishing the reduction of the gut. The treat- 
ment in this cose consists in rest and the application of suitable astrin- 
gents. 

In the tenth is explained the treatment of procidentia ani whi 
atteuded with discharge of blood. It consists either of astringent cal 
plasms, containing wakerobin, wild vine, etc., or narcotics, such as tl 
seed of hemlock. 

Jn the eleventh is described the treatment when inflammation corn! 
on. The applications consist of cataplaems, formed principally of aetri 
gent and sedative articles, such as ivy, mandrake, and the like. 

When the pain is unattended with inflammation, the applicald< 
recommended are of a stimulant nature, such as natron, alum, 
salts, the green loaves of capers, and the like: but they are to he 
according to the nature of tiie complaint. Soo the last paragraph. 

From what has now been stated with regard to the contents of this' 
treatise, it will be readily allowed, that the author of it had formed a very 
correct idea of the nature of the disea^; and that the plans of treatment 
he lays down are all very rational, and bespeak an accurate acquaintanoQ 
with the subject. 

Grnncr and Ackerman argue against the genuineness of this treal 
from the circumstance of its containing a manifest allusion to the hnmoi 
jathology in the seventh paragraph. But if this were snfficient reason! 
for regarding it as spurious, we ought, on the same grounds, to reject thaj 
Aphorisms, in which, as we have seen, there are frequent and decii 
allusions to the hypothesis of the humors. And it is to be borne 
mind, that Galen invariably represents Hippocrates as the founder of 
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humoral doctrine.' Moreover, it is to be remarked, that the doctrine in 
introduced here in quite a practical form, without any of the systematic 
parade which the later authorities display in dealing with it. Acliermau 
further jironounceB against its authenticity, on the ground that it ia writ- 
ten in a confused style. Now this may be doubted; but if it were true, 
the inference which Ackerman draws from it would not be warrantable, 
as the same objection might be etartcd against the authenticity of the 
works " On FracturBS," " On the Articulations," and " The Epidemics," 
none of these treataeeB being at all remarkable for methodical arrangement. 



ON FISTULA 

1. Fistula toe produced by contusions and tubercles, and they are 
also occasioned by rowing, or riding on horseback, when blom! accnmu- 
latt's in the nates near tliu anus. For, liaving become putrid, it spreads 
to the soft parts (the breech lieing of a humid nature, and the flesh in 
whicli it spreads being soft), until the tubercle break and corrupt below 
at the anuH, When this happens, a fistula is formed, having an ichorous 
discharge, and fseces pass by it, with flatus and much aljominution. It is 
produced, then, by contusions when any of the parts about the anua are 
bruised by a blow, or a fall, or a wonnd, or by riding, or rowing, or any 
such aiuse. For blood is collected, and it, becoming corrupted, suppu- 
rates; and from the suppuration the same accidents happen, as have Iteoii 
described in the c«se of tubercles;. 

2. In the first place, then, when you see any such tubercle formed, 
you must cut it open while still unripe, before it suppurate and burst into 
the rectum. But if a fistula be already formed when you undertake the 
case, take a stalk of fresh garlic' and having laid tlie man on his back, 
and separated his thighs on both sides, push down the stalk as far as it 
will go, and thereby measure the depth of the fistula. Then, having 
bruised the root of scseli ' to a very fine powder, and poured in some 
water, let it macerate for four days, and, mixing the water with honey, 
let the patient drink it, fasting, to the amonnt of three cyathi, and at tlut 
rame time purge awa^ the ascaridea. Those who are left without treat- 
ment die. 



■ 'Comment. 1., in Lib. de Nat. Human., torn, v., p. 11, e<l. Basil; De Elem. Sec. 
Hippocr.. i.; De Nat. Facult., i. 

* Instead of tbe ataUt at fresh garlic. Paulcs .iSoineta recomraends a liog's 
bristle, or a sound to be used in exploring the flstuta (B. VL, TS). 

'Most probably the Seuli tortvaiant. See Dierbach, etc., p. 187, and PaCI-US 
.SaaiKTA, Vol. m., p. 830, All the ancient authorities hold it to be a powerful 
diuretic, and probably it is here recommended for Uub purpose. 
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oa cloth,* withi^^l 
: the Soa Kris, ^^1 



3. In the nest pJace, having moistunwl the strip of cotton C 
the juice of the great tithymallua,' and sprinkling on it the floa xt'ib, 1 
roasted and triturated, and having made it into a tent »iuul in length to 
tlie fistula, and having passed a thread through the ends of tlie tent and 
again through tlie stalk, and having placed the patient in a reclining por- 
tion, and having examhied the ulccnitod parts of the rectum with a specK J 
ulum, [lass the stalk by it, and when it readies the rectum, take hold of •! 
it and draw it out until the tent be pushed through, and be brought on »v 
level above and below. When it (Ihe Ifnif) has been pushed inward, in-m 
troduce a ball of horn' into the rectum (tho rectum having been pre- J 
viousty smeared with L'imolian chalk), and leave it there, and when tha4 
patient wants to go to stool, let it be taken out and aguin replace<l, and I 
let this practice be continued for five days. On the sixth day let it bo re-fl 
moved, and drawing the tent out of the flesh, and afterwards poundingM 
alum and filling tlie ball {pessary) and introdncing it into the rectum^ 9 
leave it until the alum melts. Anoint the rectum with myrrh until th«fl 
j>arta appear to be united.' I 

4, Another method of cure: — Taking a very slender thread of raW'fl 
lint,' and uniting it into five folds of the length of a span, and wrappingfl 
them round with a horse hair; then having made a director (specilium) J 
of tin, with an eye at its extremity, and liaving passed through it the cnd^ 
of raw lint wrapped round an above described, introduce the director into^ 
the fistula, and, at the sam*» time, introduce the index finger of the le&il 
hand per anum; and when the director touches the finger, bring it out I 
with the finger, bending the extremity of the director and tho end of the I 
threads in it, and the director is to bo withdrawn, but the ends of thftifl 
threads are to be knotted twice or thrice, and the rest of the raw threads-l 

'■OWi'nn' jjiaamn' may either signify "cotton cloth," or "linim cloth." ForI 
althougrh tho ^i-aao^ of Theophrastus (H. P. iv,, 8) be unqiicstionubly the (J<vi)pii»B 
ipin^pav, or totlon tree (Goasypium arboreum}, it is now well ascertitined that UmS 
mummy doth to which Herodotus applies the name (/3(«<ror), (vii., 181), is Unen. ■ 
1 uted Bcanxly remark that either cotton or h*ncn doth will serve the purpose otS 
forining r tent to be used as directed by our author. fl 

'Some species of the Euphorbia, probably the characim. See Dierbaoh, ebc^fl 
p. 141; and PiULUS ^oiNETA.Vol. III., p. 874. S 

' Meaning; perhaps a umall pessary iu the modern sense of that term. ■ 

* The method of treating tistulec by tents, impregnated.with some cnustjc, sud^S 
as the juice of the spurge, is here very eircimisUintially described, and althougliH 
Kome parlH ot the description be somewhat obscure, the general import of it cao- 1 
not be mistaken. Other corrosive sulistaaces are recommended by Pauluafl 
jEgineta, B. iv., 49; and Celsus, vi., 78. fl 

> The thread ot raw lint (ii/ioiivm) was evidently a sort of flaxen tliread, but J^S 
what manner it was prepared, and what was its cjinct texture, 1 t^nnot prebtndfl 
to explain satisfactorily. As tar us regards the principle of the opemtion. this, I 
however, Ls not of much consequence; for u cotton, a flaxen, or ;i silk thread, ■ 
would evidently serve the purpose. M 
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is to Iw twiBtod round and fastened into a knot. Then tho pnticiit is to 
be told that he may go and attend to his matters.' The rest of tiie treat- 
ment: — Whenever any pari of the thread gets loose owing to the fistula 
becoming putrid, it is to be tightened and twisted every day; and should 
the raw thread rot before the fistala ia eaten through, you must attach 
anotlier piece of mw thread to the hair, [jass it through, and tie it, for it 
wiis for this purpose that the hair was rolled round the raw lint, as it is 
.not liable to rot. When the fistula has sloughed through, a soft sponge 
is to be cut into very slender pieces and applied, and then the flowers of 
copper, roasted, are to be frequently applied with a director; and the 
sponge smeared witli honey is to bo introduced with the index finger of 
the left hand, and pushed forward; and another bit of sponge being 
added, it is to bo bound on in the same manner as in the operation tor 
hemorrhoids. Next day, having loosed the bandages, the fistula is to be 
washed with hot water, and cleansed, as far as possible, with the finger of 
the left hand by means of the sponge, and again the flos leris is to be ap- 
plied. This ia to be done for seven days, for generally the coat of the fis- 
tula takt« that time to slough through. The same mode of bandaging is 
to be persevered in afterwards, until the cure be completed. For in this 
way, the fistala being forcibly expanded by the sponge will not fill up and 
heal unequally, but it will all become whole together. During the treat- 
ment, the part should be bathed with plenty of warm water, and the 
patient kept on a spare diet." 

' Tliis seems to be our author's meaning, which ia thus expressed by Celsus, 
"intcrdtim autem licet negotia ogere, ombulare, lavari, cibum capere perinde ac 



' The operation called apolinoae, that is to say, bj the ligature, is very cele- 
brated. It is described by Paulus Mginet&, iu the words of our author, at Book 
vi.. 78; Liad b.vCelsua in very distinct tenns(yii., 4). It is now greatly [alien into 
disuse In this country: but as llie operation with the scalpel sometimes, in the 
hands of the most experienced surgeons, is followed by fatal hemorrhage, I do not 
see why the ligature should be discarded in all t-ases. See Uie history of tJie 
operation in Sprengel's History of Medicine, torn, vii, French edition; and at 
Paplus ^gineta. Book VI., 78, Syd. Soc edit The operation with the ligature 
is described by Malgaigne in his Operative Suit'ery, but he represents it as bemg 
t«dious and painful. From our author's description, it would appear tliat liis 
method consisted in introducing a small bundle of threads into the fistula for the 
purpose of raising an increased action of the vessels in the part. In principlp. 
tlien, his plan would seem to have resembled that which is recommended by Lan- 
genbeck in such cases. It is thus described by Chelius: " In still longer continued 
fistulous paHsoges, especially when their walls have become callous, we endeavour 
to excite a proper degree of inflammation of tiie walls of the passage, usually by 
^ the introduction of a seton, or a bundle composed of many threads, which is tied 
together externally upon the fistulous passage, and daily drawn tighter. Accord- 
ing to Langenbeck, tlie introduction of a ligature is, in many cases, preferable to 
incision, which oftentimes is impracticable, without injuring large vessels, and so 
_ on. By tlie ligature inflammation ia produced, good consistent pus and granula- 
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5. When the fistula does not get eaten througb, having first esamiaed 
it with a sound, cut down as far ue it passce, and sprinkle with the fioi 
leris, and let it remtiin for five days. Then ponr warm water upon i 
and above lay flour mixed with water, and bind on it the leaves of beebj 
When the flos seris comes away, and the fietulona aore becomes clean, cui 
it as before described. But if the fistula be in a part which does r 
admit of this treatment, and if it be deep, fiyringe it with the flowerB 
copper, and rayrrh, and natron, diluted with urine, and introtiace a 
of lead into the orifice of the fistula so that it may not close. Syringe t 
fistula by means of a quill attached to a bladder, so that the injection t 
distend the fistula. Uul it does not heal unless it bo cut open. 

G. If the anus gets inflamed, and there is pain, fever, a frequent da 
of going to stool without passing anything, and the anns appears to pro 
trudc, owing to the inflammation, and if at times strangury come < 
this disease is formed, when phlegm, collected from the whole body, is 
determined to the rectum.' Warm things are beneficial in this case; for 
these, when applied, can attenuate and dissolve the phlegm, and dilut« 
the acrid and salt particles, so that the heat GubsideB, and the irritation in 
the rectuni is removed. Wherefore it is to be ti'eated thus: — The patient 
is to be put into a hip-bath of hot water, and sixty grains of the gran» 
gnidia' are to be pounded and infused in a hemina of wine, with half ■ ~ 
hemina of oil, and injected. This brings away phlegm and fwces, Whei 
the patient does not take the hip-bath, boil eggs in dark-colored fragmnl 
wine, and apply to the anns, and 8proa<l something warm below, eithf 
a bladder filled with warm water, or linsood toasted and grouTid, and itd 
meal stirred up and mixed equally with dark, fragrant wine, and oil, a 
thus applied very warm as a cataplasm; or, having mixed barley a&c 
Egyptian alum pulverized, form into an oblong ball {sufipOKUory f) a 
warming it gently at the fire, make it into a cataplasm, foment, form t 
into shape with the fingers, and then making it quite tepid, introduce % 
into the anus. The external parts are to be anointed with cerate, and H 
cataplasm of boiled garlic, with dark wine diluted, is to be applied. Baf9 
if you remove these things, let him take the liip-bath of hot water, a 
having mixed together the juice of strychnoa, tlie grease of a goose, swinel 



lions are produced, etc As these symptomB come on. the li^ture is to be grada> 
ally drawD tighter." (English edition by South, vol. L, p. D8.) The c 
witli a single tlireod wus Btroagly rccommeiitled lutely bj Luke of the Lone 
Hospital. See Ltuicet, voL i., IMS, new series. It is also advocated by MfJ 
Brausby Coo)Kr, Med. Oaz., 1098. 

' In tliis paragraph our author evidently describes a case of phlegmon, wfajcA|B 
usually precedes fitinla in ano. See Pott, and Cooper's Surgical DictaonaiyiT 
under tliis h^ad, where very similar descriptions are given. 

'The fruit ot the Daphne gnidium. See Paulcs .£qinbta, VoL m,, in 
The grains are recommended in Uiis case to form a stimulant injection. 
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Beam, chrysoeolla,' reein, and white wax, and then having melted iu the 
same and mixcil together, anoint with these things, and while the inflam- 
mation laats, uBe the cataplasm of boiled garlic. And if by these means 
he be freed from the jiain, it is enough; but if not, give him the white 
meconium (Euphorbia })eplus?), or, if not it, any other phlegmagogne 
medicine. While the inflammation lasts, the diet ehonld bo light. 

7. The strangury comea on in this way: — The bladder being heated 
from the rectum, phlegm is attracted by the heat, and by the phlegm 
(inJiammaUon ?) the strangury ia occasioned. If, then, as is frequently 
the case, it cease with the disease, well; but, if not, give any of the medi- 
cines for strangury.' 

P. If procidentia ani take place, having fomented the part with a soft 
sponge, and anointed it with a snail,' bind the man's hands tc^ether, and 
suspend him for a short time, and the gut will return. But if it still 
prolapse, and will not remain up, fasten a girdle round his loins and attach 
a shawl behind, and having pushed up the anus, apply to it a soft sponge, 
moistened with hot water in which the shavings of lotus have been boiletl; 
pour of this decoction upon the anus by squeezing the sponge, then, 
bringing the shawl below between the legs, fasten it at the navel. But if 
he wish to evacuate the bowels, let him do so upon a very narrow night- 
stool. Or, if the patient be a child, let him be placed on the feet of a 
woman, with his back reclined to her knees,' and when the bowels are 
e\-acnated, let tlie legs be extended. In this way the anus will be the 
least disposed to fall out. Wlien a watery and ichorous discharge flows 
from the rectum, wash it out with burnt lees of wine,' and water from 
myrtle, and having dried maiden-hair,' pound and sift it, and apply as a 
cataplasm. But if there be a discharge of blood, having washed with the 
flame, and pounded chalcitis, and the shavings of cypress,' or of juniper, or 
of stone-pine,' or of turpentine, the latter in equal proportions with the 
chalcitis, apply as a cataplasm. Anoint the external parts with thick 
cerate. 

' Probably an impure carbonate of copper. See Paclus ^oinepa. Vol. HI., 

S. 

' On the complication of phlegmon ot the rectum with strangury, see (urtlier, 
Aph. v.. 58, vii., 13; Int. Affect xli., 6. • No doubt the ifeiie |)oma(ia. 

* This singular Hiibstilute for a nursery night'table I have nevor seen mentioned 
by any other author, as far as I can recollect The object ol the contrivance hei-e 
mentlDDed evidently is lo prevent the child from straining hard, so as to bring 
down the gut. 

' This, no doubt, was an impure caustic potass. See PAULOB JEjuoikvjl, Vol. 

m., IBS, and n,, 2es. 

•The Adaxntjiin. capillva Veneris. See Paui.08 MaiNKTJL, B. IIL, 33; and 
_ Dierbaoh, etc, 88. 

L ' The Cuprea»ua gempervirem. Vet. iii, 304, Dierbach, eU:., 318. 

H "Namely, the Pinus pinea, L. See Padlus iEoiNETA, Vol, HI., 303: and 

H Sierbadi, etc, p. 31S. 
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9. When the gut protrudes and will not remain in its place, sera] 
the finest and moEt compact silplitum {assafiptida f) into small pieces 
apply as a cataplasm, and apply a sternutatory medicine to the nose 
provoke sneezing, and having moistened pomegranate rind with hot wal 
and having powdered alum in white wine, pour it on the gut. then 
rags, bind the thighs together for three days, and let the patient 
only he may drink sweet wino. If even thus matters do not pn 
properly, having mixed vermilion with honey, anoint. 

10. If procidentia ani be attended with a discharge of blood, pare 
the rind of the root of wakerobin, then pound and mix flour with it, ai 
apply it warm as a cataplasm. Another: — Having scraped off the rind 
the most tender roots of the wild vine, which some call pnUotkrion, boil in 
a dark austere wine undiluted; then having pounded, apply as a tepid 
cataplasm; but mix also flour and stir it up with white wine and oil in a 
tepid state. Another: — Having pounded the seed of hemlock, pour on 
it a fragrant white wine, and then apply in a tepid state as a cataplasm. 

11. But if it be inflamed, having boiletl in water the root of the ivy, 
finely jiowdered, and mixing the finest flour, and stirring it up with whil 
wine, apply as a cataplasm, and mix up some fat with these thinj^ 
Another: — Take the root of the mandrake, especially the green (fresh] 
root, but otherwise the dried, and having cleaned the green root and out 
it down, boil in diluted wine, and apply as a cataplasm: but the dry may 
be pounded and applied as a cataplasm in like manner. Another: — Hav- 
ing bruised the inner part of a ripe encumber to a soft state, apply 
cata))Iiksni. ' 

I'-i, If there be pain without inflammation, having roasted red nstroi 
and pounded it to a fine powder, and added alum and roasted salts,' fim 
triturated, mix together in cqnnl pro[>ortionB; then having mixed it 
with the best pitch and spread upon a rug, apply, and bind. Another: 
Having pounde«l the green leaves of capers, put into a bag and bi 
the part; and when it appears to burn, take it away and apply it 
ward; or, if you have not the leaves of capers, pound the rind of its 
and having mixed it up with dark-colored wine, bind on the part in 
same manner. This is a good application also for pains of the spleen, 
these poultices, those which are cooling, stop the discharge: those vi 
are emollient and heating, discuss; and those which are attractive, dry 
and attenuate. This disease is formed when bile and phlegm becoi 
seated in the parts. When the anus is infiamed, it should be anoini 
with the ointment, the ingredients of whicii are resin, oil, wax, p1um1 
and suet, these being all melted and applied quite hot as a catapalasm. 

'One cannot help bi;ing struck witli the admirable juilg-mont with whi(^ I 
ingredients in these cat-iplnsma are aelecU^d. Wbat articles so likely to sooUia il 
ritution and allay pain, ns lienilock, mOiDilrugora, cucumber, ami tlie like? 

' The process of roasting- salts is minutely described by Dioscorides (v., 1S5), 



ivy, ^^ 
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THE ARGUMENT. 

That this little work is a continuation of the preceding one "On 
FiBtnlae," ia admitted by all the authorities, ancient ami modern. 

In the flrat paragraph is described the formation of bcmorrhoitie from 
bile or phlegm, which are determined to the rectum and inflame the blootl 
in the veins, so that they become goi'ged, and tlie gut swells, and when the 
parts are injured by the paas^e of hard fseces, the vessels squirt out blood. 

In the second, the author boldly declares that such operations as those 
of cutting, sewing, bmdiug, and applying eeptics to the anus, although 
formidable in name, are by no means ao mucli so in reality, aa might be 
suspected. He tlien descrities in very lucid terms the method of ap])lyitjg 
the actual cautery to the hemorrhoids. He directs the patient to be 
properly secured, and tlie piles having been made to protrude, are to be 
burnt by means of red-hot irons. The after-treatment is then distinctly 
laid down, first by cataplasms and by means of a soft sponge, secured 
with a shawl. 

In the third, the operation of excising the hemorrhoids is described 
along with the subsequent management by means of astringent applica- 
tions and a piece of sponge. 

In the fourth, the condyloma is described, and the mode of operating 
upon it when it protrudes is most minutely described. He directs that 
the tiimor should be torn away with the finger, and the decoction of 
galls applied to the place. 
• In the fifth is described the proper mode of procedure when the tumor 
is far up the rectum. The great principle of treatment which he lays 
down is to remove it by the roots, in which case, he says, there ia no risk 
of bleeding, whereas, if it be seoarated elsewhere, there will be a dangerous 
discharge of blood. 

In the sixth is described the process of burning the hemorrhoid, first by 
means of an iron conducted within a canula, or if neither excision nor 
the actual cautery be practicable, with caustics, by means of which, he 
says, the pile will separate like a piece of burnt hide. The ingredients 
in his applications are sulphate of copper, alum, and the like. 

In the last paragraph is given tlie treatment of what was described by 
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the ancients as hemorrhoidB of tlie femaie parts of generation. It con^sta 
in fomenting tliem with certain things cf a soothing and Btinnilant uatureul 
What gives this treatise the most interest iu the description containeol 
in it of the method of curing hemorrhoids by the actual and poteiitialjl 
cauteries. Neither of these methods are much known in this country^fl 
but both are often practiced in France. The canstic most frequently ase^fl 
is the Vienna past*, which, 1 believe, is a preparation from the 
fusa. It is applied by means of a forceps, porle-causligue. I havu oftenl 
appllod BiicceBsfulIy the simple caustic [lotass. The French snrgeous also 
operate with the actual cautery. See the English edition of Malgaigne's 
Curative Surgery, p. 445. 
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1, The disease of the hemorrlioids is formed in this way: if bQe o 
phl^m be determined to the veins in the rectum, it heata the blood ii 
veins; and these veins becoming heated attnict blood from the 
veins, and being gorged the insWe of the gut swells outwardly, a 
heads of the veins are raised up, and being at the same time bruised I 
the Eieces passing out, and injured by the blood collected in them, t 
squirt out hlood, most frequently along with the fteces, but sometim 
without fteces. It is to be cured thus: 

2. In the first place it should bo known in wliat sort of a place thej 
are formed. For cutting, excising, sewing, binding, applying putrefacienU 
means to the anus, — all these appear to be very formidable things, a 
yet, after all, they are not attended with mischief. 1 recommend sevei^ 
or eight small pieces of iron to be prepared, a fathom in size, in thicknea 
like a thick specillum, and bent at the extremity, and a broad piece shouts 
be on the extremity, like a small obolus. ' Having on the preceding c 
first purged the man with medicine, on the day of the operation apply ttu 
cautery. Having laid him on his back, aaid placed u pillow below t 
hroeeh, force out the anus as much as jiossible with the fingers, i 
the irons red-hot, and burn the pile until it be dried up, and so as thi 



1 1 would direct the attention ot my surgical readers to tiio lorm of the ancieHH 
cautery or burning iron; it resembles a small coio, that is to say, it waa a dialc . 
have often tlioug-ht that niudera practitioners in surgery ei'r«d in making theil 
cauteries globular, instead of niaking them flat disks liiie the ancient Seven 
of the burning irons delineated by Scultetare of lliis sliape. See, in parttoulai 
Tab. xxxviii., t. 4. Le eaulire mammulaire of the Prencli surgeons is formed K ' 
aetly upon the model of tlie ancient cautery here noticed by Hippocrates 
Mnlgaigne, Med. Operat., p. 23. He describes it as being " uu disque de douM 
hgiies de diam^tre sur quatre d'epaisseur." 
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no jMirt miiy \>o left behind. And bum so us to leave none of tbe henior- 
rhoiJa nnbumt, for you should burn them all up.' You will recognize 
the hemorrhoids without difficulty, for they project on the inside of the 
gut like dark-colored grapes, and when the anus ia forced out they spirt 
blood. When the cautery is applied the patient's head and hands should 
be held so that he may not stir, but lie liimself should cry out, for this 
1 will make the rectum project the more. When you have performed the 
burning, boil lentils and tares, fljiely triturated in water, and apply as a 
cataplasm for five or six days. But on the seventh, cut a soft sponge into 
a very slender slice, its width should be about six inches square. Then a 
thin smooth piece of cloth, of the same size as tlie sponge, is to be smearefl 
with honey and applied; and with the index finger of the left hand the 
middle of the s|>onge is to be pushed as far up as possible; and afterward 
wool is to be placed upon the sponge so that it may remain in the anus. 
And having girded the patient about the loins and fastened u shawl to the 
girdle, bring up this band from behind between the legs and attach it to 
the girdle at the navel. Then let the medicine which I formerly said is 
calculated to render the skin thick and strong, bo bound on. These things 
should be kept on for not less tlian twenty days. The patient should once 
a day take a draught from flour or millet, or bran, and drink water. 
When the patient goes to stool the part sliould be washed with hot 
water. Every third day he should take the bath." 

iJ. Another method of cure: — Having got the anus to protrude as 
much as possible, foment with hot water, and then cut off the extreinitiea 
of the hemorrhoids. But this medicuie should be prepared beforehand, 
as an application to the wound:^naving put urine into a bronze vessel. 
Bprinkle upon the urine the flower of bronze calcined and finely triturated; 
then, when it is moistened, shake the vessel and dry in the sun. When 
it becomes dry, let it be scraped down and levigated, and apply with the 
finger to the part, and having oileil compresses, apply them, and bind a 
Bponge above.' 

4. Another method: — There grows upon the bleeding condyloma,' a 



' This ia contrary to the advice given at Aph. vi.. 13, and is the only p 
•in this small tract which would lead me to question its genuiDeness. Celsus (ii., 
7) and Paulus JEgiatitB. (B. VL, 79) follow the rule laid down in tlie Aphor. (1. c) 
AetJua, on Ibe other hand, is an advocate Tor the practice here recommended. 
(Tetr. iv..a, 5.) 

' The treatment ot hemorrhoids by the cautery is not described by Celsus, 
PauluB, or Albucusis, and ia condemned by Andi-eos a, Cnic«. 

'I need scarcely remark that the operation od-xcisinghemorrhoids has been re- 
Tived of late years, but that it ia not devoid of danger. Sir Astley Cooper relates 
cases in which it waa followed by fatal hemorrhage. The application recommen- 
*ded by our author is probably intended, in a great measure, for restraining tlie 
'bleeding. 

* This is a term still in use. See Linton's Pract, Surg. The treatment of con- 
dyloma ani ia minutely given by Celsus, vi., 18, and vii., BO. 
Vol. n.— 21. 
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pratabnrnac* Ukv the bult of the malberrr. and if tbe coodjloam be &r 
Titfaoat, an mmlojie of flah ■ adherent to tL Uarttig placed the man 
«ver two romd itdiiM ' npoo bia knaes, eiaaune^ for jon wiD find the parte 
near tbe saoa be t w e en tbe battocto infiated, and blood prooeedii^ tmm 
within. It, then, tbe ixnidrioina below the corer be of a soft nature, 
bring it awaj- with the finger, for their b no more difficultr in this than 
in «kinutng a abeep, to pan tbe finger between the hide and the SeA, 
And thia ahosld be aocompltahed without tbe patient's knowledge, while 
he ■ kept in conrermtioa. MThen tiw condjlofDa ia taken off, etraaks of 
Uood TuKmrnmriij How from tbe whole of the torn part It roost be 
qwedily waahiKd with a decoction of galli, in a drr wine, and the ble> 
Teiu will disappear along with tbe condvloina. and its cor«r will I 
placed. The older it is, the more easy the care. 

5. Rut if the condyloma be higher np, jon must examine it with I 
speculum, aii'l yon should take care not to be deceived by the specului 
for when expuuded, it renders the condytonia leret with the surrounding 
jurta, but when contracted, it bLowb the tumor right again. It is to be 
removed by Bmeariog it with black hellebore on the finger. Then, on 
the third day, wash it out with a dry wine. Yon need not be surprised that 
there i« no disclia^e of blood when you remove the condyloma, for 
neither, JT you oat off the hands or legs at the articulations will there bai J 
Kny flow of blood; but if you cut them off above or.l>elow the joints, JImV 
will find there hollow veins which pour out blood, and yon will have 
culty in stopping tbe bicocling. In the same manner, the bleeding vein ijj 
the auuB, if yon cut it above or below the jjoint of separation of tbe o 
dylonui, will pour forth blood; but if you take away the condyloma at H 
junction (ifilb the statural parU?) there will be no flow of blood.' 
muttera then be thus put to rights, it will be wl'U; but othorwiae bam t 
taking euro wot to touch the place with the iron, but bringing it cloee M 
as to dry it up, unil apply the floe leris in the urine. 

C. Another method of curing hemorrhoids: — You must prepare a CI 
tery like the arvmlo phragmites,' and an iron that exactly fits i 

'Or mortars, intnuiing those used id houses for poiindiag corn. See He 
and FoSe in his aDDotatiuns on tliis place. 

•The directions given by Cjisiia are to the same effect: " At tubercula, qq| 
■un'duA^^ra appellantur, ubi induruerunt, hiec ratjone (.'uruntur. AivuB « 
omnia ducetur; tuni vulsella tuberculum apprehensum juxta nuiic^s exdditu 
(vli., 80, a.) 

' I liave no doubt thai this is the reed described by Dioscorides, i., 114. 
mpaning of our author, I suppose, is, that tbe i.'anuia used in burning- intfmal 
homorrijoidH sliould resemble the slalk oF the AruTtda phraffmiies. I think it re- 
markable tiiat Uie ingenious mode ot procedure here described sliould not be 
noli(H'<l by any of tbe siibseqiient authorities on operative sultry. The use o( 
the cunulu, liowever, in the application of the cautery tor the jmrpose of stopping 
bleeding arteries, is not unknown at the present day, See Soutli's edition of 
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adapted to it: then the tube being introduced into the anus, the iron, red 
hot, is to be passed down it, and frequently drawn out, so that the part may 
bear the more heat, and no sore may result from the howting, and the dried 
veiuB may heal up. But if you are neither disposed to bum nor excise, 
having firat fomented with plenty of hot water and turned out the anua, 
levigate myrrh, and having burnt galls and Egyptian alum, in the propor- 
tion of one and a half to the other things, and as much of melanteria; ' 
these things are all to be used in a dry state. The hemorrhoid will sep- 

e under the use of these medicines, like a piece of burnt bide. Yon 
are to proceed thus until the whole are removed, and a bulf part of burnt 
chalcitia does the same thing. But if you wish to effect the cure by sup- 
positories, take the shell of the cuttle fish, a third part of plumbago, 
bitumen, alum, a little of the flos leris, galls, a little verdigris; having 
poured a small quantity of boiled honey on these, and formed an oblong 
suppository, apply until you remove them.' 

7. An hemorrhoid in a woman may be thna cured. Having fomented 
with plenty of hot water, boil in the water certain of the fragrant medi- 

is, add pounded tamarisk, roasted litharge and galls, and pour on them 
white wine, and oil, and the grease of a goose, pounding all together. 
Give to use after fomenting. In fomenting the anus is to be made to 
protrude as much as possible. ' 

CbaliuB, etc., vol. i.. p. 315; and Malgaigne'a Operative Surgery, p. 16, Eojirlish 
edition. The cautery with the canula in well delineated byScultet, Ai-m, Cliirurg., 

'Probably " the ferruginous araeniate of copper." See Paulus .^^inbta, Vol. 
m., p. 244, Syd. Soc edit It is proper to mention, that Uiere is a mistake there 
a stating that this substance is not mentioned by Hippocrates. 

' This metliod o( I'emoving internal piles by means of caustics and septics, is 

described by Celsus, Afltius, and Paulus. Of the iogredients which tliey (-ontain, 

the most powerful is arsenic. I have more than once removed hemorrboids by 

^ans of the pot^issa f usa, and condylomata by preparations of arsenic. 

'On tliis Rubjw.-t, see the autlioritiea quoted in the Commentary on Paolds 

.^QiNSTA, Book VL, 71, Syd. Soc edit. 
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THE ARGUJIEXT. 

I HAVE gtated, under the proper head ia the Preliminary Piscniiree, 
my reasons for deciding to allow this treatise a jilace among the genuine 
works of Hippocrates. Though it must be admitted that, both in style 
and mutter, it bears but little resemblance to the other authentic produc- 
tions of our author, it would bo contrary to the critical rales which I 
formerly laid down, were I to reject a treatise which haa so respectable an 
amount of ancient authority on its side. I sliall proceed, then, to give a 
brief outline of its contents, and afterwards sobjoin a few remarks on cer- 
tain interesting subjects connected with it. 

Tlio author enters at once upon the controverted question, whether or 
not epilepsy be a sacred disease; tliat is to say, whether or not it be an 
infliction from the gods. Hero, as in the treatise "On Airs, Waters, 
Places," he decidedly maintains tliat there is no such thing as a saered 
disease, for tliat all diseases arise from natural causes, and no one can be 
consistently ascribed to the gods more than another. He argues that the 
only reason for its having been regarded as divine is, that its nature is in- 
comprehensible; but ujwu this principle, he justly remarks, many other 
diseases, tlie nature of which is above the level of human understanding, 
such as the paroxysms of intermittent fevers, might bo set down as divine. 
He does not hoaibite to dcelarc it as bis opinion tliat epilepsy had been 
referred to a supernatural cause by persons who pretended to cure it by 
spells aud purifications, and who sought to screen their own want of abil- 
ity to effect anything in the way of remedy under the pretext tliat it was 
an infliction from the gods. He points out very acutely the cunning of 
these impostors in not actually prescribing anything for the cure of it, aB 
in this case their want of skill must have been maile apparent to everybody; 
and in merely enjoining certain restrictions with regard to food and the 
modes of life, so that if any improvement should take place the creilit 
would be theirs; whereas, if the parent got worse, the blame could be 
laid on the gods. One author's train of reasoning on this head is most 
logical and concluBive. He argues, that if these persons Imd the power of 
removing dieoaae, they must also have the power of inducing it, and c 
sequontly they would be superior to the goda themselves. He further 
contends, that if magical arts could efEect what they are represented as 



I>eiiig capable of, that is to say, could darken the Biin uiid pull down the 
moon, it would follow that these celestial objects are not of a divine 
nature, seeing they are maBtered by human power. He then enters into 
a most convincing line of argument againat those who pretended to 
epUeptics by purifications; contending that if these persons were in reality 
possessed bv a god, their bodies would bo purified, instead of [>olluted, 
the presence of a dirine being. 

He further argues against the supposition that the disease is divine, 
from the known fact that it is hereditary, for which he attempta to account 
upon physiological principles. He also contends tliat it particularly 
attacks persons of a peculiar temperament, namely, the pituitous, which he 
justly contends would not be the case if the disease were derived from ^^ 
supernatural source. 

He goes on to state, that the diseaec is connected with the brain; and 
of the blood-vessels which connect it with the trank he gives a description 
iviiich cannot but appear to us very remarkable. It bears some resem- 
blance to the description of the vascular system contained in the treatise 
" On Human Nature," but ia not quite so far removed from modern ideas 
on the subject. There are, also, certain points of resemblance Iwtween it 
and the description of them given in the Second Book of Epidemics. One 
of his leading doctrines regarding the veins, is that they are the spiracl) 
of the body, and inhale the pneuma (or spirits) by the lungs, and carry 
to the surface of the body, where it passes out of the system by the eil 
louts. The pneuma (or breath) he holds to be the vehicle of senaibilil 
to all pai-ts of the body, and hence, if its course be intercepted, the part' 
beyond becomes insensible. 

He goes on to enlarge upon the connection of the disease with the 
brain, a doctrine which he illustrates by a pretty full exposition of the 
humoral [Mithology as illustrated by various dofluxions upon diflerent parts 
of the body. It ia important to remark that he represents eruptions at 
ulcers on the head and other parts of the body in infancy, as being 
tated to ward off the attack of serious diseases in after life. Lor^l dit 
are aceonnted for as being occasioned by defluxions on particular parts, 
and the epileptic paroxysm is described as being a struggle between the 
humors and pneuma in the vessels. This hypothesis he explains very 
elaborately. Epileptic convulsions are represented as being generally fatal 
to children, because their veins are small, and cannot admit the defluxion. 
Ho gives a curious account of a natural cure which the disease sometimea 
undei^oes, by fixing upon some memlwr of the body, such as the mouth, 
the eye, the neck, or tlie hand. Hi adults this does not take place, as 
their vessels are large, and the blood is not choked by the influx of the 
phlegm. When the disiittse seizes old [wrsons it is apt to induce fatal at- 
tacks of apoplexy, owing to the scantiness of the blood in their voini 
which is coagulaUnl by the cold defluxion. 
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TlIE SACRED DjaEASR 

Tho formatiou of tlie diaeose in children is ascribed to a melting down 
of the brain, owing to exposure to heat, and to an cxonstion from the ai 
In some cases it is occasioned by the south wind succeeding to cold nortii 
winds, and it is also sometirooB produced by sudden fear. In old persona 
the disease is most commonly engendered in winter, and in that season 
tlie transitions from the one state to the other are apt to be attended with 
the moat fatal consequences; and this may happen at anywason of the 
year, and in spring more frequently than in summer, as in the former 
season the changes are more sudden than in the latter. After the twen- 
tieth year, epilepsy is not apt to take place, as the brain by that time is 
consistent, so tliat it does not readily melt down, and the blood in the 
veins is copious. But if the disease had become liabitual from childhood, 
in such a case attacks are apt to occur during changes of the weather, 
more cs(tecially during tlie prevalence of the south winds, whereby the 
brain is rendered more humid. That tho disease is produced by humidity 
of tlie braiiii he shows from what is observed in the inferior animals who 
are subject to it: for if the brain of a goat so affected be dissected, it will 
bo found to be watery, and to have a bad smell. This, he acutely argues, 
is an ocular proof that in them it is not a god, but a disease, which infestB 
their body; and he infers, from analogy, tliat tho case is the same with 
man. 

Children he represents as being most liable to attacks during tho prev- 
alence of south winds, the effects of which upon all bodies ex[»Bed to it, 
he describes in very striking terms; and lience forms a strong argument in 
support of his opinion, that the south wind liae a groat effect upon the 
brain, and thereby superinduces this disease. Ho thereupon gives a very 
interesting exposition of the humoral pathologv in explanation of the 
origin of t-pilepay and catjirrhs. He afterwards repeats his former decla- 
ration, that epilepsy is no more a divine disease than any other is, but has 
its seat in the brain, which he holds to be the organ of the senses and of 
the intellect, — tliat, in a word, it is the part by which wo know, feel, 
think, and judge what is right and what is wrong, what is foid and what 
is fair, — that it is the seat of tho passions, and the organ which is de- 
ranged in cases of insanity. These maniacal affections he holds to be con- 
nected with pidegm and bile, and tlie varieties of them he deacrilws very 
cii'cnmatuntially. The more violent of them are referred to the bile, and 
the opposite class to the phlegm. He argues that the pmmna (breath or 
spirits) passes direct to the brain, and thence is distributed to all parts of 
tho body. He contends that the diaphragm has nothing to do with feel- 
ing and sensibility, as its name would imply, any more than the auricles 
of the heart have to do with the sense of hearing, lie further argues 
against the physiological hypothesis, that the heart is the part in which 
thought and the mental emotions are seated. The work oonclndea with 
another repetition of his declaration, that the disease is no more divine 
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tluui any other, and he conteDils that by stadriiig the intamperanientB, 
and odtnituBtering snch things ae are calculated to correct eucb of them, 
th« pbyeician maj hope to accomplish the cure of epilepsy, as well as of 
othtr dieeaeee, provided fae will abandon the ose of Eqrells, purificatione, 
and other illiberal tricks of the same nature. 

From thia brief oatiinv of its contente. the reader cannot fail to per- 
oeite that tW work is highly Interefiting, and of a very original nature. 
'I'lie urgnment here directed against the vulgar belief that epilepsy is de- 
rived from a supcmatnral cause, is perfectly conclusiTe. If, us here laid 
down, epilepsy obey the same laws as diseases nnircreally admitted to be 
spmng from natural causes, — if, like certain of tbem, it be hereditary, 
and attack peculiar tcmperamente, and if it be seated in » particular organ j 
of the body, it is contrary to all sound logic to set it dourn as divine, and f 
the others as natural. 

Tliere are two subjects touched upon in this treatise, which are so J 
abstruse, and at the same time so imporbint, that I cannot omit the present J 
occasion of attempting to throw some light ui>on them. — I allude to th« T 
]ihilosophical doctrine regarding the pneuma, and the hypothesis whereby | 
the nature of epilepsy is explained. 

From tlie exposition of the ancient physical doctrines given in the I 
Third .Section of the Preliminary IJiscourse, it will be readily understood J 
that the higher classes of the philosophers agreed in holding that all I 
activity. Intelligence, and force, are derived from mind, that, in a word, 1 
it is the activ<> power in all and each of the bodies which compose the I 
niUverse. Hence a sontoutious poet of a somewhat earlier date than on 
author, ventured to proclaim that— 
" "Tis Mind that sees, ami Miud tlmt bears; aJl other tilings ai* deaf and blind." 

But although the philosophers taught that mind is the only active | 
principle in the universe, they maintained that it performs all its opera- 
tions through the instrumentality of a refined material substance, which J 
partakes of the nature of light or fire. Thus, in the animal frame they 1 
recognized the existence of a pneunm, that is to say, a breatli or spirit, f 
which they held to be a sort of ethereal matter, that serves us the vehicle I 
of the intellectual and sentient principle, by the instrumentality of which, ] 
tlio latter was supposed to operate upon the organs of the body. The ' 
pneuma, in short, is not mind, but its first instrument in all living 
creatures.* But, as we have stated in the Preliminaiy Discourse, the 



' Nnif o/)(j" tai imif aK6«ei- r i}Jji axta ml ru^'/A. (Clemens Alex., torn, i., p. 44B^ J 
ed. Pott., MuximuH Tyrius, i.) I may menlion that it is doubtful whether the last | 
clause of the line be ^nuine. It does not occur in Maxituua Tyrius. 

'On thUsubject the reader may And it interesting tooonsull the notes of Haft<1 
heim on Ciidworth's IntcUeotual SyHtem, pp. 1076, 1099. 1172: edit. 1733. The I 
opinions of Aristotle may be learned from the tliird chapter of tlie Second Book, U 
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author of one of the Hippocratic treatisea, would seem to have confounded 
mind with heat, and the same idea nina through the present work, where 
it certainly appears that Hippocrates (or whoever was the author of 
this work) expresses himself as if he held tlie opinion that breath and 
soul are tlio same thing. ' This, I say, would seem to be tlie doctrine 
which our author holds, but, as we stated before, his idaw on abstruse 
points of philosophy are not always so well defined as coSd have been 
wished; in short, he had not learned, like his immediate successor, Aris- 
totle, to distinguish accunvtely between the immaterial principle and its 
primary instrument. Nor is this to be wondered at, when we reflect that 
a similar confusion of ideas prevails with many writers of the present day 
■who maintain that some electrical or magnetical substance is the principle 
of life in all animals, and do not perceive the necessity of admitting an 
immaterial principle, as the conductor of its operations. Altogether, it 
is impossible not to remark a most striking coincidence between the tenets 
of the ancient philosophers regarding a pneuma, and those of certain 
moiiern mesmerists respecting a magnetical principle existing in the 
microcosm. 

With regard to the canse of epilepsy, it will bo remarked that our 
author assigns its seat to the brain, and holds that the vialeries vwrbi is 
a cold phlegm or pUuita, secreted in tliat organ, which passing down into 
the blood-vessels, and oncoiintering the pneitvia, or principle of life, 
produces those dreadful convulsions to which epileptics are subject. I 
may bo permitted to state, tliat this doctrine of our anthor's, respecting 
a cold pituitoua liumor or phlegm secreted in the brain, is decidedly 
adopted by Aristotle, who probably received this, as he did most of hia 
physiological opinions, from Hippocrates.' Lucretius, the Epicurean 

De Qenemtiune. A tenet, wliich has l>eeti always reckoned peculiar to bini, is 
that lliH spirit is analogous t« the substance of which the Hlars are composed, by 
whicli he probably meant ether, that ia to say, liglit or heat. This would appear 
to liave bepn a doctrine very g:enera1ly maintained in ancient times; it forms part 
of the populiu* philosophy of the Aug-ustan age, aa expounded by Vii^il in the 
Sixth ^ueid, 1. 734. The poet here describes the pneuma as being "auroi 
siniplids ignem;" and in the Gcorgica liecalls it "lethereos Imustus." (iv., 320.) 
The beat modern exposition of the ancient doctrines regarding the pneuma, ia that 
by AbrahiLDi Euau, in his work, Reiipii'atio Biota Hippocrati, which is replete with 
acute and profound vie\VB on many points conaected with philosophy and physi- 
ology. The readier will also find nuich delightful information on the higher phi- 
losophy of the ancients in Berkeley's Siria, a most profound and original work- The 
doctrine of the pneuma thus broached by Hippocrates gave rise, several centuries 
afterwards, to a very important sect culled tile Pneumatic. On it, seein particular 
tlie French edition of Sprengell's Hist, of Med., torn, ii., p, Sfl; and the Preliminary 
Disquisition to Boerhaave's edition of Areteeus. 

I Mosee would seem to identify breath and tlie vital principle. See Genesis, 

' De Partibus Animal. , ii., 7, 
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poet, also, although he rejects the mental philosophy of the Platonists andS 
Peri pntt' ties, eapoiist'S an hypothesis quite siiiiihir to our author's, in order I 
to account for the phenomena of epilepsy. The description ia bo striking, I 
that I subjoin a literal translation of it, by Mason Good: 

" Oft too some wretch, before our Btartlod sight. 

Struck en with li^'htning, by some keen diseiiae, 

Dropn sudtlen: — by tlie ilreod attack o'erponered 

Be foams, he gToans, he tremhles, and he faints; 

Now ri^d, now couvulaed, his laborin); lungs 

Beave quick, and quivers each exhausted limb. 

Spread through the frame, ho deep the dire disease 

Perturbs his spirit: as the briny main 

Foams through each wave beneath the tempest's ire. 

He groans siuce every member smarts witli pain, 

And from his inmost breast, with wontless toil. 

Confused and harsh, ailiculation springs. 

He raves since soul and spirit ' are alike 

Disturbed througliout, and severed each from each 

As urged above ilistracted by the bane. 

But when, at length, the morbid cause declines. 

And the fermenting humors from the heart 

Flow back — with staggering foot the man flrst treads. 

Led gi'odual on to intellect aud strengtii." 

(De Rei-um Natura. iiL, 1. 48B-aO«.>l 

I may just mention further, that this doctrine of a pnonma, or animal^ 
spirits, was udoptt^ by all the Arabian authorities, of which I shall onlj ■ 
take time to refer to Avicenna, ili., 1, 4. It has also been held under i 
variety of shapes, by some of the first names in ancient and modem' 1 
philosophy, aa is correctly stated in the following interesting extnictifl 
" Hippocrates, Galon, and Vieussena, thought that the spirits are formed 1 
of an aerial principle. Van Ilelmont, Willis, and Stenon assimilated them J 
to light. Newton said that they consist of part of that very elastic e\o- 1 
_ meiit upon which the reflection aud rarefaction of the solar rays depend, f 
Descartes regarded theni as an igneous principle; Boerhaave thought that 1 
they approach to the nature of water, Saussure and De Hacn confound, 
them with electric matter." (Dnmas, Physiol., iv., 73.) At present, 
however, as hinted above, the form which the hypothesis has asauniod is 
that of animal magnetism, which, it is well known, has many intelligent I 
aupjKirters, of whom I shall only mention one, my intelligent countryman, 
Mr. Colqnhoun, the author of Jsis Revelala. 

The other part of onr author's hypothesis, I mean the connection of* | 
tlie disease with a pituitoua secretion from the brain, however much some 

'The poet applies Die 1«rm animus to the mind or soul; and anima to ths . 
pneunm ov spint. Celsus renders the pneunia of Hippocrates by mpirilua. Sm 
Piiefatio. 
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may be dispoBciI tliouglitlossly to deride it, received a most remarkuble 
confirmation from the obson^ationB of the celobnitcd anntomtBta, the 
WeiizelB. The following account of their opinions I extract from Dr. 
Copland's Dictionary of Practical Medicine: "The Wenzels in their 
numerous dissections, directed attention to the state of the pituHarp and 
pineal glatids. These able pathologists found the. pilHilary glands and 
htfjindihulum varionsiy altered in color, consistence, size, and structure, 
in nearly all the cases of epilepsy they examined. . . Alterations in 
the sphenoid bone and pituitary gland have heen found also by Geeding, 
Newman, Sims, and myself." {See under Epilepsy, § 48.') 

Before concluding, I have a few additional remarks to make on ths 
question whether or not the present treatise bo the production of Hippoc- 
rates himself. I am aware that many learned critics, such as Gruner and 
Ackerman, looking to the difference of style and matter between it, and 
the genuine works of Hippocrates, such as the Prognostics and Aphorisms, 
have not hesitated to decide that it must bo the production of an entirely 
different mind. But why should it appear incredible that the great 
master of Grecian medicine should have devoted his leisure houra to the 
study of the transcendental philosophy then in so high repute, and that 
he should have displayed the versatility of his genius in the manner he 
handles the new subject of his research? I have stated in the short 
biography I have given of him at the commencement of this work, that 
he was familiarly acquainted with Demoeritns of Abdera, and it is well 
known that ho visited Athens at the time when Socrates had diverted the 
minds of hia countrymen from verbal disputations to the cultivation of a 
sound and masculine philosophy. When we reflect how narrow the field 
of intellectual research then was, comjwired with what it has now become, 
it need not apjioiir at all remarkable that the enlarged mind of our author 
should have ventured to grapple with all those great questions in physical 
and mental philosophy, which the sages of his time were attempting to 
solve. Galen, in fact, on many occasions, pronounces Hippocrates to 
have been a great philosopher, as well as a groat physician; and that there 
is no incompatibility in the two characters is apparent from examples of 
very recent date. My lamented friend, I>r. Abercrombie, not only wrote 
elaborate works on Pathology and the Practice of Medicine, but also pub- 
lished treatises on Moral and Intellectual Philosophy. Haller was not 
only a great physician and physiologist, but also a highly popular poet. 
Why then shonld it appear incredible tliat Hippocrates should have dis- 
playetl as wide a grasp of mind as a Haller oran Abercrombie? I know 
that the opinion is now pretty generally propagated, that a medical man 
ought to be exclusively occupied with professional pursuits, and have no 



' See further, Syder's editjon ot Sir Astley Cooler's Lectures, p. 20 
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kisnro to dorote to the cnltivation of elegant literatnre, and it is not 1 
unosual to hoar of a physician's being run down by the craftsmen of onr I 
urt, as a person who, it is inferred, mnst be deficient in a practical I 
acquaintance with medicine, bocause it is admitted that he lias inada 4 
respectable acquirements in the liberal sciences, and in philoeophy. Sttolt j 
members of the medical profession {or, I should rather eay, craft). tboughJ 
they can find no time to devotv to Homer or Aristotle, to Milton or Kant, J 
find plenty of leisure to frequent all the haunts of fashionable resort, and 
as Galen somewhere says of his professional contemporaries, when the 
rich and the noble do not want them in the sick chamber, they are always 
ready Co attend them in the ball or the banquet room. But is such a 
waste of intellectual existfiuce indispensably necessary, in order to attain 
success in the practice of our profession ? And might not a man become 
a useful and respectable member of it, by discharging the duties of his 
profession actively when called upon, and then retiring to the study of the 
liberal arts and sciences ? I shall conclude this Argument and my present 
task, by quoting the memorable words in which Cicero apologizes for hiB 
liaving spent a certain jiortion of his time in the cultivation of elegant 
literature, and of philosophy, leaving the reader to apply the same in the 
case of Hippocrates, and, I may be permitted to add, in that of the humble 
Editor of the preBi."nt volume, who trusts he shall not be set down as on ■ 
idle and unprofitable practitioner of the Art, because he has found leisure I 
amidst the turmoil and distraction of a professional life, to commuuicate to I 
his countrymen the important opinions contained in tlie genuine ron 
of The Coan Sage: — " Ego rero fateor me hia studiis esse deditura; oetero» I 
pudoat, eiqui ita se Uteris abdiderunt, ut nihil [Mfssint ex his neqae od J 
conimunem ferro fructum, neque in adspectum, tucemque proferrc, f 
Quare quis taudem me reprehendat, aut quis mihi jure euccenaeat si, I 
quantum ceteris ad suaa res obeundas, quantum ad feetos dies ludonirn: I 
celebrandus, quantum ai) alias voluptatee. et ad ipsam requiem animi et J 
corporis conceditur temporum; quantum alii tribuunt tompcstivia c 
viis; quantum denique alcie, quantum pilie, tantum mihi egomet ad heft I 
studia recolcnda eumsero ? " ' 



ON THE SACKED DISEASE. 

It is thus with regard to the disease called Sacred: it appears to me t 
be nowise more divine nor more sacred than other diseases, hut has t 
natural cause from which it originates like other affections. Men r 
ita nature and cause as divine from ignorance and wonder, because it is A 

I Pro Archia PoSta. 
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nut at nil like to other dfseiiees. And tUia notion of its divinity is kept up 
by their inability to comprehend it, and tlie simplicity of the mode by 
which it is cui-ed, for mon are freed from it by purifications and incanta- 
tions. But if it ia reckoned divine because it ia wonderful, instearl of one 
there are many diseases which would be sacred; for, us I will ehow, there 
are others no loss vonderfnl and prodigions, which nobody imagines to be 
sacred. The quotidian, tertian, and quartan fevers, seem to me no leas 
aacreri and divine in their origin than this disease, although they are not 
reckoned so wonderful. And I see men become mad and demented from 
no manifest caiise, and at the same time doing many tilings out of place; 
and I have known many peraons in aleep groaning and crying out. aome in 
a state of suffocation, some jumping up and fleeing out of doora, and 
deprived of their reason until they awaken, and afterward becoming well 
and rational as before, although they be pale and weak; and this will 
happen not once but frequently. ' And there are many and various things 
of the like kind, which it would ho tedious to state particularly. And 
they who flrat referred this disease to the goila, appear to me to have been 
just such persons as the conjurors, purificators, mountebanks, and charla- 
tans now are, who give themselves out for being excessively religioue, and 
as knowing more than other people. Such persons, tlien, using the 
divinity ae a pretext and screen of their own inability to afford any assist- 
ance, liave given out that the diseitse is sacred, adding suitable reasons for 
this opinion, they have instituted a mode of treatment whicli is safe for 
themselves, namely, by applying purifications and incantations, and en- 
forcing abstinence from baths and many articles of food which are un- 
wholesome to men in diseases. Of sea substances, the sur-muUet," the 
blacktail," the mullet,' and the eel; for these are the fishes most to be 
guarded against. And of fleshes, those of the goat, the stag, the sow. and 
the dog: for these are the kinds of flesh which are aptest to disorder the 
bowels. Of fowls, the cock, the turtle,' and the bustard," and such otherB 
aa are reckoned to be particularly strong. And of potherbs, mint, garlic, 
and onions- for what is acrid does not agree with a weak person. And 
they forbid to have a black robe, because black ia expressive of death: and 
to sleep on a goat's skin, or to wear it, and to put one foot upon another, 
or one hand upon another; for all these things are held to be hinderances 
to the cure. All these they enjoin with reference to its divinity, as if 

' Our author in this pla4% evidently alludes to nightmare and Hommunbulism. 
' Namely, the MuUva barbatut- See under rpiyXn. in the Appendix to Dunbar's 
Greek Lexicon, 

'Namely, the Sjiarws matanuriM. See under ;«^iiMnj(»)-. in the above cited 

* Namely, tlie Mugil eephalug. See under nwr/wiV, as above. 
'Nnmely, tlie Col'imha Uirtur. See under r/ii^di', as above, 
' Namely, the Oli» tarda. See under uW|-, an above. 
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i> Uist if tlie penoD Aenld renoyef , dwin voald be the hgcMr and cnAt; 
•nd if be ■faoitld die, thtj mnld bn« & oer^n d^etue, Mit the godik 
■ad nvt thef , whv I« Umbc, »etmg the; had adanairteivd aothiiq; e^faor 
totatur iiihk m mcdieinM, nor had orerfaeatcd him vitfa batfaa. n at to 
prure the cawv at what had happeawd. Bat I am of optnion that (if this 
were true) aoOB «f Uxr Lib]Ka% who lire in the intetiar. TooMbe freefraaa 
thie iliiiaei. nnee they all aWp «b goats' akiiis. and lire upon goats' fle^; 
Dcitber bare they eeoch, robe, nor riioe that ii not made of goaf e akin, 
tor they hare no other hefdt but goals and oxen. Bat if theae thtBga, 
when adtainirterad in food, aggravate the disease, and ii it be ennd br 
abetimeace from tb«n, then ia <i«d not the canae at aO; nor win pnriSai- 
tions be of lutj srail, but it is the bod which is beneficial and pr^udidal, 
] tlic influence of the divinity vanishea. Thus, then, tfaer who attempt 

• euru tliMKi dtseaaes in this waj, appear to me neither to reckon them 
1 nor dirtne. For when they are remored tnr ench parifipadooi^ 
i this method of core, what in to prerent them Cram being bronght upon 
m<m and indnced by other devices similar to these?' So that the cause 
is no longer divine, but haman. For whoever is able, bv purificationB 
and conjurations, to drive away nich an atTection, will be able, by other 
|>nuftloi!H, to osuite it; and, according to thia view, its divine nature ilb 
entirely done awuy with. Ky hucIi sayings and doings, tbey profess to b 
poiMoarod of superior knowledge, and deceive mankind by enjoining Ini 
tration* and pnrificationB npon them, white their discourse tume upon tht 
divinity and the gixlhoad.' And yet it would appear to me that their di» 
courwi Muvon not of piety, as tliey enppoee, but rather of impiety, and a 
if there were no guila, and titat what they hold to be holy and divine, wei 
impious and unholy. Tliis 1 will now explain. For, if they profee 
know how to bring down the moon, and darken the Bun, and indno4 
atormii and Uno weather, and rainti and droughts, and moke the sea 
land unjiroduotive, and bo forth, whether tbey arrogate this power a 

' I CAnnol but think tliat the proper reodius is. tTriyiyvraOai, and not anoy!y\ 
Agrueably Ui tills reodini;, the meaning is more clear. 

'Tim tnrm In Ibu (nijfiU"'' {i^ii/iAvum) is of dubious meaning. In the works o 
enrlliir Oivck authnm, it and iai/Auv are generally put in a good ^ 
Otirltttiau times they are ulmost always taken in a bad sense, and applied to e' 
RpirltM. Hi'nc« demoQluui were hi^ld to be persons possessed with evil spirito a 
(levilN. In ttii* light, I need scarcely remark, they are uaivereally represented ii 
the New TesUiment, That the persons there deacribed as being possessed witi 
Impun; uplrilii wi-re the same as the demoniacs of the Greeks, and that they W 
epllepUt* and miiniucs, cannot admit of the very slightest doubt. It will be s« 
beluw Umt ourftiilJior iindci'stamls tlie popular belief to be, that the bodies of »i 
jtcrson" wi'ro poHm^Hsed by demons, who, lie argues, must be good beings and n 
bud. Tint (uirlii-r Cliristiuua. however, held that all the gods of the heathens w 
demons in a bud senso, tliot is to say, devils. 



I ing derived from mjBtericB or any other knowledge or conBideration, they 

I appear to me to practice impiety, and citlier to fancy thut there are no 

I godB, or, if there are, that they have no ability to ward off any of the 

greatest evils. How, then, are they not enemies to the gods? For if a 

I man by magical arts and sacrifices will bring down the moon, ' and darken 

the sun, and induce storms, or fine weather. I should not believe that 

there was anything divine, but human, in these things, provided the 

jKiwer of the divine were overpowered by human knowledge and subjected 

\ to it. But perliaps it will bo 8aid, these things are not so, bnt, men being 

I in want of the means of life, invent many and various things, and devise 

] many contrivances for all otlier things, and for this disease, in every phase 

I of the disease, assigning the cause to a god. Nor do they remember the 

same things ouce, but frequently." For, if they imitate a goat, or grind 

I their teeth, or if their right side be convulsed, they say that the mother 

I . of the gods is the cause. But if they speak in a sliarpor and more intense 

I tone, thej resemble this state to a horse, and say that Posidon {yeptuns) 

is the canse. Or if any excrement bo passed, which is often the case, 

', owing to the violence of the disease, the appellation of Enodius (Hecate^) 

is adhibited; or, if it be passed in smaller iind denser mosses, like bird's, 

it is said to be from Apollo Nomius. But if foam be emitted by the 

mouth, and the patient kick with his feet. Ares (^fa^e) gets the blame. 

But teiTors which happen during the night, and fevers, and delirium, and 

jumpings out of bed, and frightful apparitions, and fleeing away, — ail 

these they hold to be the plots of Hecate, and the invftsions of the Heroes, 

and use purifications and incantations, and, as api>ear3 to me, make the 

divinity to be most wicked and most impious. For they purify those 

laboring under this disease, with the same sorts of blood and tho other 

means that are used in the case of those who are stained with crimes, and 

of malefactors, or who have been enclianted by men, or who have done 

any wicked act; who ought to do the very reverse, namely, sacrifice and 

pray, and, bringing gifts to the temples, supplicate the gods. But now 

they do none of these things, but purify; and some of the purifications 

they conceal in the earth, and some they throw into the sea, and some 

they carry to the mountains where no one can touch or tread upon them. 

But these they ought to take to the temples aud present to the god, if a 

' This was supposed to be a very common exploit of the anoieut witches. 
Hence Virgil says, 

" Carmina vel ctelo poasunt deducere lunara." 
And Tibullus, in like luiuiner: 

" Eanc ego de caelo ducenl«m sidera vidi." (El. L, 3.) 
And in similar terms Horace says, 

Deripere luoam vocibua possum meis." (Epod. xvii.) 
' The text appears to be corrupt; at least the meaning is very equivocal. 
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god bo the csnee of the diaeaee. Neither truly do I coant it a vortbj 
opinion to hold that the body of man is poUntwi by god, the most imptun 
by the most holy; for were it defiled, or did it eiiffer from any other thing, 
it woald be like to be parified and eanctihed rather thsn pol)nt«d by god. 
For it i£ the divinity which purifies and sanctifies the greatest of offensce 
and the most wicked, and which prores onr protection from them, 
we mark out the boundaries of the temples and the groves of 
gods, BO that DO one may pass them unleee he be pure, and when we en) 
them we are sprinkled with holy water, not as being polluted, bat as 
ing aside any other pollution which we formerly had. And thoB it 
pears to me to hold, with regard to purifications. But this disease 
to me to be nowise more divine than others; but it has its nature snch 
other diseases have, and a cause whence it originates, and its nature 
cause are divine only just ae much aa all others are, and it is cnrable 
less than the others, unless when, from length of time, it is confirmi 
and luis become stronger than the remedies applied. Its origin is heredi- 
tary, like that of other diseases.' For if a phlegmatic person be bom of 
a phlegmatic, and a bilious of a bilious, and a phthisical of a phthisicftl, 
and one having spleen disease, of another having disease of the sp]i 
is to hinder it from happening that where the father and mother 
subject to this disease, certain of their offspring shonld be so affected alaoi 
As the semen comes from all jiarts of the body, healthy particles will oome 
from healthy parts, and unhealthy from unhealthy parts.* And another 
great proof that it is in notliing more divine than other diseases is, that it 
occurs in those who are of a phlegmatic constitution, but does not attack 
the bilious. Yet, if it were more divine than the others, this disBaae 
ought to befall all alike, and make no distinction between the bilious and 
, phlegmatic. But in them, the brain is the cause of this affection, 
of other very great diseases, and in what manner and from what cause 
is formed, I will now plainly declare. The brain of man, as in all otl 
animals, is double, and a thin membrane {riienini} divides it through the 
middle, and therefore the pain Is not always in the same part of the head; 
for sometimes it is situated on either side, and sometimes the whole is 
affected; and veins run toward it from all parts of the body, many of 
which are small, but two are thick, — the one from the liver, and the 
other from the spleen. And it is thus with regard to the one from the 
liver: a portion of it runs downward through the i)arts on the right sii 
near the kidneys and the psoas muscle, to the inner part of the thigh, 
extends to the foot. It is called vena cava. The other runs upward 

' That epilepsy is often hereditary, if admitted by our best authorities I 
niudcrn times, as Zacutus Liisitanus (Prax. ad Mir., i., S6), Stakl (de 
DispoB. ad Var. Ailect.), Bcerhaavc (Aphor. 1075), M. Esquirot, and Dr. Copl 
(Dictionary of Practical Medicine, under EpQepg]/, p. 789). 

' See, in like manner. On Aire, Waters, etc, § 15. 
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the right reins and the lunge, and divides into branches for the heart and 
the right arm. The remaining part of it rises upward across the clavicle 
to the right side of the neck, and is supcrticiai so as to bo seen; near the 
ear it is concealed, and there it divides; its thickest, largest, and moat 
tollow part ends in the brain; another small vein goes to the right ear, 
another to thi- right eye, and another to the nostril. Such are the (listri- 
butions of the hepatic vein. And a vein from the spleen is distributed on 
the left side, upward and downward, like that from the liver, but more 
slender and feeble. By these veins we draw in muchspirit (yas.^) for they 
Are the spiracles of our bodies inhaling air to themselves and distributing 
it to the rest of the body, and to the smaller veins, and they cool and 
afterwards exhale iL For the breath (pneuma) cannot be stationary, but 
it passes upward and downward, for if atoppe<l and intercepti'd, the part 
■where it is stopped becomes powerless. In proof of this, when, in sitting 
or lying, the small veins are compressed, so that the breath (pmutna) 
from the larger vein does not jiass into tliem, the part is immediately 
seized with numbness; and it is so likewise with regard to the otlier veins. 
This disease, then, affects phlegmatic pei-sons, hut not bilious. It begins 
to be formed while the ftstus is still m vtero. For the brain, like the 
other organs, is depurated and grows before birth. If, then, in this pur- 
gation it be properly and moderately depurated, and neither more nor less 
than what is proper be secreted from it, the head is thus in the most 
healthy condition. If the secretion (melting) from the whole brain be 
greater than natural, the person, when he grows up, will have his head dis- 
eased, and full of noises, and will neither be able to endure the sun nor 
cold. Or, if the melting take place from any one part, either from the 
eye or ear, or if a vein has become slender, that part will be deranged in 
proportion to the melting. Or. if the depuration do not take place, but it 
{the secretion?) accumulates in the brain, it necessarily becomes phleg- 
matic. And such children as have an eruption of ulcers on the head, on 
the ears, and along the rest of the body, with copious discharges of saliva 
and mucus, —these, in after life, enjoy best health; for in this way the 
phlegm which ought to have been purged off in the womb, is discharged 
and cleared away, and persons so purged, for the most part, arc not sub- 
ject to attacks of this disease. But such as liave had their skin free from 
eruptions, and have had no discharge of saliva or mucus, nor have under- 
gone the proper purgation in the womb, these persons run the risk of 
being seized with this disease. Bnt if the delluxion be determined to the 
heart, the person is seized with palpitation and asthma, the chest becomos 
diseased, and some also have curvature of the spine. For when a deflux- 
ion of cold phlegm takes place on the lungs and heart, the blood is chilled, 
and the veins, being violently chilled, palpitate in the lungs and heart, 
and the heart palpitates, so that from this necessity asthma and orthopna-a 
Bupervcne. For it does not receive the spirits (piieuma) until th« do- 
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flwboB of pU<q^ be nMrteml, and being be&ted a diffinbotnl to 
vehu, tlien HcraiM from its pdpiUtioD >n4 difficolty of brGatfaing, 
tfaia talus pUo« «a kmh as it obtahu an abonilaiit sopplT; and thia wHl 
man domij, prorided the dellaxioQ be more abaodaztt. or it it be 
morv (^nickly. And if tbe deSaxiotu be more rwodended, the epOeptiB 
aUaclcM will be more fraqaeut, but otiienriac if it be mvr. tiach m tbo 
qrniptoms when the deflazion is apon the longs and bcart; bat if it be 
Dpon the bowel*, the person la attacked with diarrhcea. Aod if, b^ng 
shut ont from all these ontleU, it« deflaxion be determined to the reios I 
bare tarmerlj mentioned, the patient loses his speech, and chokes, and 
foam IMUM bj t\u: month, the teeth are fixed, tbe hands are contracted, 
tba ejet diitt^rted. he l*ecomea inaenable, and in some cases the bowcla 
mre eracmitcd. And liuve symptoms occnr sometimes on the left side, 
aometimes on the riifht. and sometimes in botli. The canse of eveir one 
of these symptoms I will now explain. The man becomes speechless whi 
Uio phlegm, suddenly descending into the reins, idints ont tbe sir, ai 
dfJtw not admit it either to the brain or to the rena cava, or to the veni 
ckx, but interrupts the iiispimtion. For when a person dntwB in air by 
the mouth ami nostrils, the breath ( pwuma) goes first to tbe brain, then 
the fp-oater port of it to the internal cavity, and part to the lungs, and 
port to the veins, and from them it is distributed to the other parts of tl 
body along the veins; and wlmtever passes to the stomach cools, and d( 
nothing more; and so also with regard to the lungs. But the air whii 
entt^rs the foins is of use (to the body) by entering the brain and its 
triclos, and thns it imparts sensibility and motion to all the members, m> 
that wlion the veins are excluded from the air by the phlegm and do not. 
receive it, the man lose* his speech and intellect, and the hands becoi 
poworleas, and are contracted, the blood stopping and not being diffm 
as It was wont; and the eyes are distorted owing to the reine being exclndt 
from the uir; aTid they palpitate; and froth from the lungs issues by tl 
mouth. For when the breath {pneuma) does not And eutnmce to hii 
bo foams and sputters like a dying person. And the bowels are evaenat 
in consequence of the violent sulTocation: and the snffocation is produced 
when the liver and stomaoh ascend to the diaphragm, aiid the month of 
tlie Htomauh is shut up; this takes place when the breath (pnevma) doea 
nut enter by the mouth, as it is wont. The patient kicks with his 
when the air is shut up in the lunjis imd cannot find an outlet, 
the phlegm: and nisliing by the blood upward and downward, 
occasions convulsions anil pain, and therefore ho kicks with his fcot. 
these symptoms he endures when the cold phlegm passes into the 
blood, for it congeals and stojis the blood.' And if the defluzion 

' Boe Lucretius. Do Kerum Nat, iii., I. 486; and the tranElation of the M 
given in tlie Argument, 
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copious and thick, it immediately proves fatal to him, for by its cold it 
prevails over the blood aiul Pongeala it; or, if it be less, it iu the first place 
obtains the masteiy, and stops the respiration; and then in the courae of 
time, when it is diffused along the veins and mixed with much warm 
blood, it IB thuB overpowered, the veins receive the air, antl the patient 
recovers hia senses. And of little children which are seized with this dis- 
ease, the greater part die, provided the deflnxion be copious and humid, 
for the veins Iwing slender cannot admit the phlegm, owing to its thick- 
ness and abundance; but the blooii is cooled and congealed, and the child 
immediately dies. But if the phlegm be in small quantity, and make a 
defluxion into both the veins, or to those on either side, the children sur- 
vive, but exhibit notable marks of the disorder; for either the mouth is 
drawn aside, or an eye, the neck, or a hand, wherever a vein being filled 
with phlegro loses its tone, and is attenuated, and the part of the body 
connected with this vein is necessarily rendered weaker and defective. 
But for the most it affords relief for a longer interval: for the child is no 
longer seized with these attacks, if once it has contracted this impress of 
the disease, in consequence of which the other veins are necessarily 
affected, and to n certain degree attenuated, so as just to admit the uir, 
but no longer to permit the influx of phlegm. However, the parts are 
proportionally enfeebled whenever the veins m-e in an unhealthy state. 
When in striplings ' the defluxion is small and to the right side, they re- 
cover without leaving any marks of the disease, but there is danger of its 
becoming habitual, and even increasing if not treated by suitable reme- 
dies. Thus, or very nearly so, is the case when it attacks children. But 
when it attacks persons of a more advanced age, it neither proves fatal, 
nor produces distortions. For their veins are hollow (large? ), and tilled 
with hot blood; and therefore the plilegm can neither prevail nor cool the 
blood, BO as to coagulate it, but it is quickly overpowered and mixed with 
the blood, and thus the veins receive the air, and sensibility remains; and, 
owing to their strength, the aforesaid symptoms are lees likely to seize them. 
But n'hen this disease attacks very old people, it therefore proves fatal, 
or induces paraplegia, because the veins are empty, and the blood scanty, 
tliin, and watery.' When, therefore, the defluxion is copious, and the 
season winter, it proves fatal; for it chokes iip the exhalents, and coagu- 
lates the blood if the defluxion bo to both sides; bi\t if to either, it merely 
induces paraplegia. For the blood being thin, cold, and scanty, cannot 
prevail over tlie phlegm, but being itself oveqiowered, it is coi^lated, so 
thjit those parts in which the blood is corrupted, lose their strength. The 
defluxion takes place rather on the right side tliau on the left, because the 

' Meaning persona about puberty, and until 23 yeara of age. See Aph. v,, 7. 

' The cionnection between epilepsy aod apoplexy la indisputable, unil has been 

often adverted to in modem times. See Copland's Dictionary, under I^lepty, 

8§ie,«. 
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Tsitu than vo more cspMcioos and nniBeratu than on tbp left side, tor oq 
tiw ooo ade Uiqr >pritiK Cron the Itm*, and on the otba- tnmx the spleen. 
The daflnxjoa sod melting down take place most Mpemltr id the case of 
diiUmi in whom the head is heated either br the nm or br fire, or if 
the bnin mditmly contract a rigor, and then the phl^:m is excreted. 
For it ia melted down hy the heat and diffnuon of the brain, hot it is ex- 
creted by the congealing am) contnictiug of it, and thna a defloxion takes 
lf\ntxi. And in Kome this In the caase of the disease, and in others, when 
tho Month wind qtiicklj HQcceods to northern breeEcs, it enddenly nnbinda 
and rvlaxm tho brain, which is contracted and weak, so that there is an 
inamtation of phlegm, and thus the deflaxion takes place. The deflaxion 
also takes place in coueequence of fear, froni any hidden canse, if we are 
frighbtued at any person's calling nlonil, or while crying, when one cannot 
quiiTkly recovLT one's breath, such as often happens to children. Whim 
any of tliew; things occur, the body immediately shivers, the peison 
becoming speccbleee cannot draw liis breath, but the breath (;t>n«nm<i) 
stopH, the brain in contracted, the blood stands still, and thus the excre- 
tion and ilofluxion of tho phlegm take place. In cliildren, these are tl 
causes of the attack at first. Bnt to old persons winter is most inimica 
For when the head and hrain have been heated at a great fire, and tUec 
tho jieraon ia hrougbt into cold and lias a rigor, or when from cold ] 
oomcH into warmth, and sita at the firt^ he is apt to suffer in the a 
way, and thun he is seized in the manner described above. And there il 
much danger of tho same thing occurring, if in spring his head be eii 
to the sun, hut leas so in summer, aa the changes are not Bttdden. ^VheI 
a |)er80ii luui {maeed the twentieth year of his life, this disease is not apt 
to seiKH him, unli^iis it has become habitual from childhood, or at let 
thin is rartily or never the case. For the veins are fliied with blood, i 
tho brain consistent and firm, so tlmt it does not run down into the vein^^ 
■ or if it do, it does not overpower tbo blood, which is copious and hot. 
But when it has gained strength from one's childhood,and become habituali 
such a jHiraon usually suffers attacks, and is seized with them in changes 
of tile winds, iwpi'cially in south winds, and it is difficult of removal. For 
the bruin becomes more humid than natural, and is inundated with ph]^m, 
so that tho deHuxiona become more frequent, and the phlegm can no 
longer tie excroteti, nor the brain be dried up, but it becomes wet and 
humid. Thia you may ascertain in particular, from beasts of the Hock 
whii^h are seized with this disease, and more especially goats, for they arc 
most frequently attacked with it. If you will cut open the head, you w 
find the brain humid, full of sweat, and having a bud smell.' Andii 

> It is well known that this is also tiie case witli sliee)), unil Uiat t)iey ure sutS 
JdcI to the JiHeuse called the glitrdp, which is indisputably a soiir ot epilcipay. 
Miiny sheplici'ds have told me that tbey have perforated tiie skull so as to evacu- 
ntu Illy waUT In the bniin. The Qjwmtion, however, is uot oft^n suojesstul. Tho 
nMterifK murbi. I Lielieve, is a hydatid. 
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this way truly yow may aee that it is not god that injures the body, but 
ilisease. And bo it ia with man. For when the disease baa prevailed for 
a length of time, it is no longer curable, as the braiii ia corroded by the 
phlegm, and melted, and whut is melted down becomes wiitei', and sur- 
roiinds the brain externally, and overflows it; wherefore they are more 
frequently and readily seized with the disease. And therefore the disease 
is protracted, because the influx is thin, owingto its quantity, and is immedi- 
ately overpowered by the blood and heated all through. But such per- 
sons as are habituated to the disease, know beforehand when they are 
alwut to 1» seized and flee from men; if their own house be at hand, 
tliey run home, but if not, to a deserted place, when^ as few persons as 
possible will sec them falling, and they immediately cover tbemsc-lves up. 
This they do from shame of the affection, and not from fear of the di- 
vinity, as many suppose. And little children at first fall down wherever 
they may happen to tie, from inexperience. But when they have been 
often seized, and feel ita approach beforehand, they flee to their mothers, 
or to any other person they are acquainted with, from terror and dread of 
the affection, for being still infants they do not know yet what it is to be 
ashamed. And for those reasons, I say, they are attacked during changes 
of the winds, and especially sonth winds, then also with north winds, and 
afterwards also with the others. Tliese are the strongest winds, and the 
moat oppoaed to one another, both as to direction and power. For. the 
north wind condensea the air, and separates from it whatever is muddy 
and nebulous, and renders it clearer and brighter, and so in like manner 
also, all the winds which arise from the sea and other waters; for they es- 
tnict the humidity and nebulosity from all objects, and from men them- 
selves, and therefore it (the north wind) is the most wholesome of the 
winds. But the effects of the south are the very reverse.' For in the 
first place it Iwgins by melting and diffusing the condensed air, and there- 
fore it does not blow strong at first, but is gentle at the commencement, 
because it is not able at once to overcome the dense and compacted air, 
which yet in a while it dissolves. It produces the same effects upon tlie 
land, the sea, the rivers, the fountains, the wells, and on every production 
which contains humidity, and thia, there is in all things, some more, some 
less. For all these feel the effects of this wind, and from clear they be- 
come cloudy, from cold, hot; from dry, moist; and whatever earthen 
vessels are placed upon the ground, filled with wine or any other fluid, 
are affected with the south wind, and undergo a change. And the sun, 
the moon, and the stars it renders blunter in appearance than they natu* 

' The classical scholar will here recollect llie character of tho auster given by 

" fnistva per uulummim n 
Corpoi'ibiis mutiiemus auatruiu." 
Tliia wiud, 1 supiKise, there caa tw no doubt, was tlie 
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i»lly »re. When, then, it poseeeses such powers over things so forest 
strong, and the body is made to feel and undergo changes in the changm 
of the winds, it iiecessarily follows that the brain should bedlsBolred and 
orerpowerod with moisture, and that the reins should become 
laxed by the south winds, and that by the north the healthiest portion of 
the brain should become contracted, while the most morbid and humid 
secrel4.Hl, and orerfiows eitemallT, and tlutt catarrhs should thua talwj 
pluce in the changes of these winds. Thus is this disease formed and pro*] 
vuils from those things which enter iuto and go out of the body, and it 
not more difficult to understand or to cure than the others, neither is ll 
more divine than other diseases. And men ought to know that from 
nothing else but thence (fmm the brain) come joys, delights, laughter and 
sporta, and sorrows, griefs, despondency, and lamentations. And by ibis, 
in an especial manner, we actjuire wisdom and knowledge, and see and 
hear, and know what are foul and what are fair, vliat are bad and what 
are good, wliat arc sweet, and what unsavory; some we discriminate by 
habit, Jind some we perceive by their utility. By this we distinguish 
objects of relish and disrelish, according to the seasons; and the 
things do not always please us. And by the same organ we become 
and deliriouii, and fears and terrors assail us, some by night, and some 
day, and dreams and untimely wanderings, and cares that are not suitable^; 
and ignorance of present circumstances, desuetude, and unskilfulnt 
All these things we endure from the brain, when it is not healthy, boij 
is more liot, more cold, more moist, or more dry than natural, or when ik\ 
Huffcrs any other preternatural and unusual affection. And we becomftl 
mad from humidity {nf the brain). For when it is more moist thanl 
natural, it is necessarily put into motion, and the affection Iwing moved, 
neither the sight nor hearing can be at rest, and the tongue speaks in 
accordance with the sight and bearing. Aa long as the brain is at rest* 
the man enjoys his reason, but the depravement of the brain arises front'' 
phlegm and bile, either of which you may recognize in this manner! 
Those who are mad from plilegm are quiet, and do not cry out nor maJco] 
a noise; but those from bile are vociferous, malignant, and will not 
quiet, but are always Uoiog something improper,' If the madness bocoo-^ 
8taiit,thcse are the causes thereof. But if terrors and fearsassail, they ar»i 
connected with derangement of the brain, and derangoment is owing to it« 
being heated, Aud it is heated by bile when it is determined to the brain 
along the blood-vessels running from the trunk; and fear is present until 



'It the text be not in lault, we must here understand by "affection" the affect-^ 
ed part, or organ; that in to say, the abRlract is put for tlie coucrete. Tliis is 
slanlly done by ourniitUor'a conteni[H>rtLry, Pindar, lint one would Bcarfeiyc] 
so liold a trope in a prose wiiter. 

'Tlie connection between epilepsy and mania is undoubted. See Coplond'al 
DiL'l ionury. wnAzv EpQepgy. 
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it return again to the veins and trunk, when it ceases. He is grieved mid 
troubled when the brain is uuseaaonably cooletl and coutracteil beyond its 
wont. Tliis it suffers from jihlegm, and from the same affection the 
patient becomes oblivious. He calls out and scrcama at night when tlie 
bmin is suddenly heated. The bilious endure this. But tlio phlegmatic 
are not heated, except when much blood goes to the brain, and creates an 
ebullition. Mnch blood passes along tlie aforesaid veins. But when the 
man happens to see a frightful dream and is in fear as if awake, then his 
face is in a greater glow, and the eyes are red when the patient ia in (ear. 
And the understanding ineditatea doing some mischief, and thus it is 
affected in sleep. liut if, wlien awakened, he returns to himself, and the 
blood is again distributed along the aforesaid veins, it ceases. In thi'se 
ways I am of opinion tliat the brain exercises the greatest power in the 
man. This is the interpreter to ns of those things which emanate from 
the air, when it {the brnin) liappens to be in a sound state. But the air 
supplies sense to it. And the eyes, the ears, the tongue and the feet, 
administer such things as the brain cogitates. For inasmuch as it is sup- 
plied with air, does it impart sense to the body. It is the brain wliich is 
the messenger to the understanding. For when the man draws the 
breath {pneuma) into himself, it passes first to the brain, and thus the air 
is distributed to the rest of the body, leaving in the brain its acme, and 
whatever has sense and understanding. For if it passed first to the body 
and last to the brain, then having left in the flesh and veins the judg- 
ment," when it reached the brain it would he hot, and not at all pure, but 
mixed with the humidity from the fleshy parts and the blood, so as to be 
no longer pure. Wherefore, I say, that it is the brain which interpretB — 
the understanding. But the diaphragm lias obtained its name (tppey(s) 
from accident and usage, and not from reality or nature, for I know no 
power which it possesses, either as to sense or understanding, except that 
when the man is affecteil with unexpected joy or sorrow, it throbs and 
produces palpitations, owing to its thinness,* and as having no holly to re- 
ceive anytliing good or bad that may present themselves to it, hut it is 
thrown into commotion by both those, from its natural weakness. It 
then perceives beforehand none of those tilings which occur in the body, 
but has received its name vaguely and without any proper reason, like 
the parts about the heart, which are called auricles, but which contribute 
nothing towards hearing. Some say that we think with the heart, and " 
that this is the (Mirt wliich is grieved, and exf^riences care.' But it is ~ 



but think Ihe text must 
HiB peculiar or discrim- 



1 aiu)iijiT(c. The term ia very obscure; mdeed I c 
be corrupt. U it Etand, it must be understood to 
inating power or property of the pneuma, 

• This opinion was decidedly maintained by Chrysippus. but he flourished more 
than 200 yenrs after our author. Who, among- Ihe more ancient pbilosopbera ia 
particular he alludes to, it is difBcult to determine with precision. Plato, In imita- 
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- not ao; ontr it contracU like the diaphragm, aad still more so for the eune 
caiiaea. For reins from all parts of the body mn to it, and it baa valTee, 
so as to perceive if any pain or pleasurable emotion befall the man. For 
when grieved the body Deceeaarily ehnddera, and is contracted, and from 
eice«eive joy it is affected in like manner. Wherefore the heart and the 
diaphragm are particularly seneitiTe, they have nothing to do, however, with 
the operations of the understanding, bat of all these the brain is the cause. 
Since, then, tlie brain, aa being the primary seat of sense and of the spirits, 
perceives whatever occnra In the body, if any change more powerfnl thaa 
usual take place in the air, owing to the seasons, the brain becomes 
cliBiiged by the state of the air. For, on this accoant, the brain firat 
perceives, because, I say, all the most acute, most powerful, and most 
deadly diseases, and those wliicb are most difficult to be understood by the 
inexperienced, fall upon the brain. i\nd tlie disease called the Sacred arises 
from causes as the others, namely, those things which enter and quit the 
body, such as cold, the sun, and the winds, which are ever changing and 
are never at rest. And these thing arc divine, so that there is no neces- 
sity for making a distinction, and holding this disease to be more divine 
than the others, but all are divine, and all human. And each has its own 
peculiar nature and [tower, and none is of an ambiguous nature, or irre- 
mediable. And the most of tliem are curable by the same means as those 
by which they were produced. For any other thing is food to one, and 
injurious to another. Thus, then, the phvsician should understand and 
distinguish the season of each, so that at one time be may attend to the 
nourishment and increase, and at another to abstraction and diminution. 
And in this disease as in all others, he must strive not to feed the disease, 
but endeavor to wear it out by administering whatever is most opiHWod 
to each disease, and not that which favors and is allied to it. For by 
tliat which is allied to it, it gains vigor and increase, but it wears oab 
and disappears under the use of that which is opposed to it. But who- 
ever is acquainted with such achange in men, and can render a man humid 
uud drj-, hot and cold by regimen, could also cure this dlsoasc, if he re- 
cognizes the proper season for administering his remedies, without mind- 
ing purifications, spells, and all other illiberal practices of a like kind. 

Uon of Homer, Euripides. TyrtJcus, itnJ othei-s of the (rrcek p<tts. hcli! tliut the 
heart is the organ or eeoX of tlii> poBHions; but the brain, of the ucderslanding'. 
8ee On tlie Republic, plririex. This philoaophifTal question is diiicuBsed at great 
leucth by Galen, in the Second and Third Books o( bis work, On the Tenets oC J 
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PLATE IV. 



FiQ. 1. The Scamnum Hippocratis, or Bench of Hippocrates, as repre- 
Beiited by Andreaa a Cruce. (OJidna CMrurgica. Vefietiif, 
1596). 
2. The same, as represented by M. Littrf. 

A. A board, 6 cubits long, "i broad, and 13 inches thick; not 13, 

as incorrectly stated by M. Littri', 

B. The feet of the Axles, which arc short. 
cc. Axle-trees. 

DD. Grooves three inches deep, three broad, separated from one 

another by foar inches. 
E. A small post, or pillar, fastened in the middle of the machine 

in a quadrangular bole, 
p. Pillars a foot long, 
o. A cross-beam laid on the pUlars pp. which can be placed at 

different heights by means of holes in the pillars. 

PLATE V. 
Fig. 1. Kepresentation of the mode of reducing dislocation of the thigh 
outwards, as given by M. LittrC'. [(Euv. d'Hipp-, torn, iv., 
p. 305.) 
A iiiislake in the figure given by M. Littr6 is here correcteil. It applies to 
ArticulalioOB, g 74. 

A. A lever applied to the nates of the luxateil side, and acting 

from without inwards, in order to bring the head of the bone 
into its cavity. 

B. Another lever, held by an assistant, put into one of the grooves i 

of the machine, and intended fi aet against lever A. 
c. Groove in which the end of the lever A takes its point of support 
D. The luxated member, 
EE. Extension and counter-extension, 
2. Representation of the ancient mode of performing snccusion, as 
given by Vidus Vidius in the Venetian edition of Galen'a 
works. (CI, vi., p. 271.) 

It applies to Articulations, g 1& 
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PLATE VI. 

Fig. 1. The Circular Bund, named Iloiumla aincera aqiutUs. From thi 
Venetian etlition of Galen, (vi., p. 205.) 

3 and 3. The form of baudage named Ascia sincera iniBqualis (Ibid. 

p. 206.) 

4 and 5. Tlie form of bant^age named Simn »inr.erri 

{Ibid.) 

These bandages relate to Uie work. On tbe Surgery. 

PLATE VIL 
Fig. 1. The bandage named Monoculns. 

2. The bandage named IHtombiis, 

3. The bandage named Seniirhotnbus. 

These figures apply to the work. On the Surgery. 

PLATE VIII. 
Fig. 1. Elastic rods used aa aplinta in fracture of the leg. Figure 
given by Littr6. ((Etii\ d'Hippocrat., iii,, p. 519.) 
%. The eame, as given by Vidua Vidiua in the Venetian edition of \ 
Oalen. 
These two Hgures apply to the deecription gjven in g 30 of Fractures. 
3 and 4. Api>aratua for the cnre of Clnb-foot, ae given by AjBCfflns. ' 
{Set? p. 5G0 of this work.) The Boot, probably, was used in 
lien of the Chian aandala of Hippocrates, p. C34. 
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PLATE VI. 





[OBIBIE, Dr., hJB work on the 

Brain referred h>, i,267i Lis double 
diartictcr as a. metApbyaician and 
pliyBtcian instanced aa a. parallel to 
that of HtPPOCRATES, ii, 33a. 

Abbbnethy, his rule in regard to tre- 
panning the skull, i, 360, S61. 

Abortion, ancient modes ot producing, 
ii, 280. 

Abruption, definition of the term, ii, 18; 
ot tlie estremity of the humcrua 
defined and desuribed by the Editor, 
ii, 31-33; briefly noticed by Hip. 
PocRATES, ii, 71; of the acromion, 
described and explained, ii, 97, 
B8. 

ACKEEMAN, a very learned authority 
on tlie authenticity of the different 
Hippucratlc treatises, i, 20; hie list 
ot the genuine works, i, 29. 

Acromion, on the dislocation at the, 
ii, 166. 

Acute diseases, what were so named 
by Hippocrates, i, 235. 

Affections, characters of tlie Hippocrat- 
ic treatise on, i, 70, 71; on intei^ 
nal, tlie characters of, i, 71, 72; 
probably emanated from the Cni- 
dian school of medicine, i, 73. 

Affusion, of hot water on the head use- 
ful in all fevers but the bilious, 
ii, 366; ot cold water in tetanus, 
ii, 237; and swellings and pains of 
the joints, ii, 197. 

Air, treatise on, probably not genuine, 
i, 60, 61; opinions of the ancient 
philosophers regarding atmos- 
pheric, i. 116. IIS; held by them to 
support the earth, i, 61. 



Airs, Waters, and Places, genuinenesB 
of tills work, i. 46; argument to 
and translation of. i, 147, ItH. 

Alexander thb Gkbat, description of 
the fever which proved fatal to 
him. i. 260, 261, 

Aliment, the Hippocratic treatise on, 
analysed, i, 95, 96. 

Allopathy, or the doctrine of the cohi- 
traries, i, 60, 83, 

Alvine disciiarges, prognostics founded 
upon, i, a03, 315. 

Amaeons, the ancient myth respecting 
them considered, i, 155, 156; Hip- 
pocrates neither affirms nor de- 
nies the truth of it, ii, 128. 129. 

Ambe, reduction of dislocations by the, 
ii, 89, 90. 

Amputation of the extremities in cases 
of gangrene, i, 834. 

Analepsis. or the suspending the arm 
in a sling, ii, 35. 

Analogy tietwcen the bones of the 
upper and lower extremities, ii, 58, 
54. 

Anatomy, whether or not the Ascle- 
piodie cultivated human and com- 
parative, i, 6; HiPPOCttATSa cer- 
tainly not unacquainted with hu- 
man, ii, 81; Aristotle, hia ac- 
quaintance with human, ii, 61; re- 
marks of Bact.ARD on the knowl- 
edge of, possessed by HIPPOCRA- 
TES, ii, 64; further proofs of Hip- 
pocrates' acquaintance with, ii, 
86. 119. 

AnDRAL confirms the ancient doctrines 
on crises, i, 206; his observations 
on the critical days, i, 306. 



Ankle-joint, on the acddenis which be- 
[all the bones of the, ii. 33-35. See 
under Dislctcalions. 

AntJinix or Carbuncle, a dangerous 
complication of fever, i, 833; ob- 
Bervations on, i, 79. 

Aphomnis, Books of, universally lield 
to be genuine, i. 43; English trans- 
lations of, i, 43; great excellence 
and high reputation of the work, 
ii, 183; object of, ii, 184; divisions 
of by ancient anthoritieR, ii, 18S: 
aigument to, ii, 184-193; transla- 
tion of, u. 183-273. 

Apohnose, descriptionof the operation, 
ii, 313, 313. 

ApOllonics CiTiKNais, his Commen- 
taries on HiPPOCRATEB referred to, 
ii, 61), 87, 103, 103; his nii»t4kken 
notion respecting dislocation at the 
hip-joint, ii, 146. 

Apoplexy, prognosis in coses of, ii, 
309; age most subject to, ii, 3S9. 

Appendix to Repunen in Acute Dis- 
eases, i, 354, 379. 

Aeantics, his Commentary on Hip- 
pocttATKs' work on Injuries of the 
Head, i, 876-885; misspelt Asklij. 
vs. i. 375, 378. 

ARISTOPHAyES, the comic poet, mis- 
represents meterology, i, 157. 

Aristotle, the way in whicii he pub- 
lished his works, i, 20; the casu- 
alties which befel his library after 
his death, i, 84; date of his death, 
i, 85; the character of his esoteric 
works, i, 149; his opinions on the 
subject of meterology, i, 157; bor- 
rows freely from Hippocrates on 
physiological subjectti, i. 181. 

Art, the Hippocratic treatise on, not 
genuine, i, 05; the medical art pro- 
nounced to be long when contrasted 
with the shortness of human lite, 
ii, 193. 

Articulations, on the genuineness of 
the Hippocratic treatise bearing 
this title, i, 4*; argument to the 
work, ii, 75-85; translation, ii, 85; 
some seL-tions of the work perfect 
masterpieces in surgical literature, 
ii, 76. 



Ascia, a peculiar form oE bandage, ii, fl 

la 

Asclepia, or Temples of Health, in' 
Greece, i, 4-7; remedial measureia 
practiced in tliem, i, 4-fi; those oCfl 
Cor, Cnidos, and Rhodes particu 
larly celebrated in the age of HiP* I 
POCRATES, i, 7. 

AsclepiadrE, or Prieatrphysicia 

count of, i, 4; publicly consulted 
by States during the prevalence of 
fatal epidemics, i, II; conclusions 
respecting their ejfstem of prao- . 
tice. i, 188, 189. 

ASELLIDS, see under Arantius. 

Asiatics, characters of tlie, i, 16B-174;| 
lof their pusillanimity, i,lT8«fl 



174. 



Dislocations at I 



Astragalus, i 

Ankle, joint. 
Astronomy, see Meteorology. 
AtheKjCUS, his characters of the differ^B 

erent kinds of waters, i 
Athletie, important tacts regarding thsl 

regimen to which they were sub> | 

jected, ii, 193. 
Atrophied limbs, how to be treated,! 

ii, 19. 
AtiLOS Geluijs, his authori^ o 

date of Hippocrates' death un-i] 

jiiatly overlooked, i 
Autumn, diseases most prevalent iii*l 

ii, 216; generally reckoned a veryl 

unhealthy season, ii. 2U. 
Axis in peritrochio, and the athet 

mechanical powers, ii, 68. 



Bacon, Lord, agreed with the 

philosophers regarding the naturej 
of matter and the elementa. 

Bandages, general directions respect 
ing, ii, 10-13; purposes to be ful- 
filled by ii. It; on the forma called 
epidesmis and hypodesmis. ii, 13, 
39; remarks on the Hippocratic 
mode of applying them, by HaIj- 
OAiGKK and the Editor, Ii, 86; 
symptoms indicative of their be- 
ing properly applied, ii, 40; mode 
of applying, ii, 10, 13. 

Bath, on the use of the, in acute di8> 



1 



Beclakd, his description of the parts 
connected with the elbow-joint, 
ii, 84. 

Bkll, Sir Chables, his description of 
fmclure of the trochlea, ii, 33. 

Belly or venter, ambiguous iiae ot the 
term, ii, 119. 

Berard, his important observations on 
partial dislocation of the jaw-bone. 
in illustration of Hippocrates' 
doctrines on this subject, ii, 106. 

Bile, prognostics founded on vomitings 
of. i, 303, ii, 223. ZQS. 

Births, seven months' and eight 
niontlis'. the Hippocratic treatises 
on them probably not genuine, 
i, 78. 

Bleeding, rules for, in acute diaeasea, 
i, 362, 276; carried ad deliquium 
animi in fevers, i, 269 (see Deli- 
quium); in injuries of the head, i, 
369, 370. 

Bones of the skull, description ot the, 
i, 370, 879: their characters in 
children, i, 885; protrusion of fract- 
ured bones in compound fractures, 
how to be remedied, ii, 68, 67; in 
the arm and thigh generally fatal, 
ii, 05, 66. 

Bread, remarks on the invention of, i, 
134; characters of the different 
MndB mentioned by Hippocrates, 
i, 139. 

Broussais, his hypotlietical system at 
variance with the principles of the 
Hippooratic medicine, i, 130. 

Buboes, a fatal symptom in all fevers 
except the ephemeral, ii, 229. 

Burning-irons of the ancients, their 
form, ii, 321. 

Bums, on the treatment of, as laid 
down by Hippocrates, ii, 304. 

Caddis, on the use of, in fractures of 

the nose, ii. Ill, 1S3. 
Csuus ACBBLIANUS, tus strictures on 

Hippocrates, i, 339, See Sora- 

Nirs. 
Calculus, ancient theory regarding the 

formation of, i. 166; relieved by 

diluents, i. 166, See Stone. 
Canals or gutters, liow used by the 
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the trealjuent of fract- 
ures, ii, 15, 51, 55, 

Cancer, rules laid down by Hippocra- 
tes for the treatment of, ii, 356- 

CantharLi, its adriiiiiistrution in medi- 
cine, i, 376; the viylahrU ciehorii 
or Fusa^ina, i, 376. 

Carbuncle, opinions regai-ding the nat- 
ure of, i. 80. See Anlhfax. 

Causus or ardent fever, on the nature 
of, i, 200, 304, 288, 302, 334. 

Cautery, application of the, in the vi- 
cinity of joints, i, 177; totheshoul- 
der. particularly described, ii, 94, 
95; different forms of, for the euro 
of hemorrhoids, ii, 33t; held to be 
the highest of the medicinal pow- 
ers, ii. 273. 

Celbus states that Hippocrates sepo- 
rateil medicine from philosophy, 
i, 4; ScuuLZS's ingenious explana- 
tion of the meaning of this state- 
ment, i, 180; his practice in inju- 
ries ot the skull, i. 865| further 
quoted, ii, 140, 146 et pluries. 

Characters, explanation of those which 
occur in tlie cases related by Hip- 
pocrates, i, 320-822. 

Cheese, its dietetical qualities, i, 373. 

Chkuus. Iiisopinions referred to, ii, 77, 
83; Ills remarks on the Hippo- 
cratic mode of treating fracture of 
the jaw. ii, 108. 

Chian slippers, used in the cure of club- 
foot, u, 189. 

Cholera, on the nature and treatment 
of dry, i, 357, 373. 

ClCKRO, his inI«rpretation of one o( 
the Aphorisms ot HIPPOCRATES, ii, 
194; his eulogium on the cultiva- 
tion of elegant literature, ii, SS4. 

Clark, Sir James, referred to as an 
authority on phthisis, i, 888. 839; 
confirms the statement ot Hippoc- 
rates as to the period of lite most 
subject to phthisis, ii, 33S. 

Clavicle, sec Fractures. 

CuFTOK, the character of his transla- 
tion ot the Prognostics, i, 41. 

Club-toot, remarks on HlFPOCRATKa' 
description ot, ii, 78; rules laid 
down by HiFPOCiu,TS8a:>preciat«d 



Pi^^^m^^^^v 




body opposite that wliich is in- 


on, bj- Dr. Little, ii, 79; minutt 


jured, i, 386: children subject to, i. 


deacriptjon of the processor treal- 


298. 


meDt in children, ii. ISS; brief 


Cooper, Sir AiiTi^Y. his opinions re- 




ferred to. ii, 33 et pluries. 


of treatment, ii, 173. 


COOPER, Mr. Brassbt. his surgncal 


Cnidian Bent«Dces. on Ihe probable nn- 


opinions compared with those of 


ture of their contents, i. 384. 235: 


HIPPOCRATES, ii, 32 et pluries. 


Caidian system of medicine found- 


CORAY. his character ot the style of 


ed on dia^osla, i. 230. 


HXPPOCKATKS, i, 18; his tmnslatiou 




of the work " On Airs. &c." i, 47; 


critic iaed, i. 44 


his divisions ot it, i. 149; figure of 


Cold applications, use of. in injuries ot 


the Greek winds as given by, i. 


the head, i, 370. 


158. 


Coldness ot the extreraitieB. prognosis 


Cotton or linen cloth used in the form 


founded upon. i. 301. 


of a tent for the cure of flstiilie, u. 


Coma vigil, a description of. i, 385. 


811. 




Coimter nssure or contre-coup. i, 858, 


complete list of. i, 31-24. 


359. 874; opinions of Mr. OUTHBiE 




and othera regarding, i. 874, 875. 


ures, ii. la 


Coups lie Koleil. notices of, by the an- 


Conception, bow produced in certAiii 


cients, i, 156. 


circumstances, i. 183; on tlie char- 


Cranium, description of, by Hippoc- 


acteraof false, 1,331; howtojutlKe 


rates, i. 870, 871. 


when it will readily take place, i. 


Crasia, theory of, whether ALCitaMN 


338, 


or Hippocrates was the founder 


Concussion of the brain induces loss of 


of it, i, 130; explanation of it by 


speech, ii. 369. 


Hippocrates, i, 142. ^m 


Condyloma, on Uie nature and treat- 


Crises, the Hippocratic treatise on, not ^H 


ment of, ii, 828. 




CongestioQ of the brain, symptoms ot. 


regarding, confirmed by Ajidral, ^H 


as described by Hippocratkb, i. 


1, 306. ^H 


363. 


CriticiU diiys, the Hippocratic treatise ^| 


Constitution of the seasons described 


on, though not genuine, contains ^U 


by HlPPOCKATES. i. 384, 288; Const. 


much valuable matter, i. 108: H 


I, i. 298; Const H. i. 896. Cooat 


prognosis founded upon, i, 808; 


m, i, 801; pestilential, i. 833. 


Hippocrates, according toOALEK, 






of HlPPOCKATES. i. 393. 393; on the 


them, i, 309. ^ 


contagiousness ot con-sumption, i. 


Croup, whether the ancienta have des- ^M 


398. 


cribed the disease, i. 54. H 




Ctesias, the historian and physician, ^| 


895. 


i. 13. 13; hU mistaken notion re- ^M 


Contusions of the skull, on the nature 


garding dislocations at the hip- ^H 


and treatment of, i, 358; the prac- 


joint, ii, 145. ■ 


tice of Mr, Pott and other modern 


CtlLLKN, his hypothetical system at ^ 


authorities compared with that ot 


variance with the principles of 


HlPPOCKATES, i, 364; held by HlP- 


Hippocrates, i, 130. 




Cupping, on the operation ot. ii, 806. 




Custom, the effects of, on the bodf^ ^^H 


Convulsionit, the double nature ot, ii. 


1,246. ^H 


256; apt to attack the side of the 


Cyceon. on the nature of, i, 34S. ^^M 





ise on, i, 53; ancient grades of. 


si-ription of, given by Hifpocra- 




TK8, i, 363. 


193-198. 




Dietetics, howcultivated at Qnt, 1, 134 




et aeq. ; furttier notice of, i. 67. 


Deafness, whether a favomble or un- 


Dinner, a meal not generally |tartakcn 


favorable eymptom in fevBrs, i, 


of by the ancients, i, 157. 


325, 


DlONYSIUB OF HAiaCAENABBOa Cited, 




i, 18, 19. 


tainly not genuine, j, 100; iniporl' 


Disease^s. the Four Books on, most 








stract of their contents, i, 73-77; 


Deftuxions, cause of. accoitliag to Hip- 




pocrates, i, 143. 


diao School, i, 77; enumeration of 


Dejections, od the characters of, ii, 871. 


the disea-ses held to be particularly 


DeliriuiQ. its connections witli phthisis, 


fatal, i, 74. 


i, 395; prognosis in, u, ^1; sketch 


Dislocations, general remarl» on the 


of delirium tremena, i. 268. 


nature and treatment of, ii. 177;— 




at the knee, disquisition on the 


and HIPPOCIUTIEB, i, 13; the sup- 


nature of, by the Editor, ii, 27-8(H 


posed author of tlie work "On 


rarity of theaocident, ii, 29, 30; in- 


Herbs," i. B7; and ■' On Dissection," 


teresting case of, il, 37; account 


i, 101; further referred to, i. 105, 


of, by HiPPOCttATKs, ii. 67, 68, 171; 


117. 




Demoniacs, what diseodes they were 


ment of, ii, 141; comparison be- 


affected with, ii, 337, 836. 


tween those at tlie elbow and knee. 


DentiUon. the Hippocratic ti-etttise on. 


ii, IB3;-af Chopart's tarsal joint. 


tliough not genuine, possessed of 


ii. 85. 48:-o/ tiie <utragalw,. u. 45, 


considerable value, i, 101; diseases 


46, 155, 156, 173, 178;— at tlie ankle- 


coiinected'wilh. ii, 217. 


joiiU. ii, 48, 40, 173;— treatment of 




compound, ii. 188-141;— ai Vie 


of. described, i, 188. 


elbow, minute description of, ii, 67- 


DepcmiU or abscesses in diseases, their 


71; subject resumed, ii, 102-104; 


characters, i, 207, 208, 211. 


again treated of, ii, 165-167; oom- 


Depressed fractures, nature tind treat- 




mcDt of, i. 361-863. 




Default, his explanation of the andent 


of the description of, given by 


modes of reducing dislocations 


Hippocrates, ii, 78, 128; congeni- 


referred to, ii, 87. 


tal and from disease, ii, 128, 360; 


Dialects, remarks on those of the 


four forms most minutely do- 


Greek language, i, 27. 




r Diaphysis, explanation of the term, ii 


Afollonius CiTiKNSis, ii, 146; in 


48. 


cattle, ii, 01; at the wrUt». remarks 


Diarrhiea, prognostics founded on. i. 


by the Editor upon, ii, 81; descrip- 


219, a fatal syniptont in phUitsIs, 


tion of. by Hippocrates, ii, 108, 


ii, 236; danger in pregnani women. 


104, 167; congenital, ii, 104-168; 


ii, 341; \-arioua remarks on, ii, 253. 




■ Diastasis or sepamtion of the bones of 


upon, ii, 91; treatment by HIPPOC- 


■ tlie skull at a suture, i. 878. 370; 


RATES, ii, 141, 173;— ut the thoulder- 


■ general deflniUon of the term, ii, 


joint, ii, 85etseij.. 165, 166; gen- 


I 18. loa. 


eral remarks on the modes of 


i " 


reducing, ii, 87; these modes of 







I described, ii, 87 «t Mq. ; 
on the dispositioD to, ii, 
93; operation [or correcting the 
dtepontion to, ii, tK(-U6; congenital, 
remarks on, ii, 96, Vl-.—nf the 
jtngen, ii, IM; on the reduction of, 
ii, 193, \eS;—ofthe loea, irestmeDt 
of.ii, 143;— of the jaw bone, ii, 1(6- 
109, I63;-o/ the wrtefcrae, ii, 114- 
1S4, 171, 177; divisions of. ii, 114; 
reduction of, by a inachiiie, ii, 121. 
132; unsuoceaaful experiment to 
reduce, ii. 123; remarks on con- 
genital, ii, 131; remarks of M. 
Littr£ upon spontaneous disloca- 
tion, i, 80; of the upper vertebra, 
it. 324, 225: ready means of reduc- 
ing, ii, 101, 152; general r^rtmen 
after reduction, ii, 153. 
DiabecUon, Hippocralic treatise on, not 
geniunc, i. 101; Ho'I'OCRates had 
no repugnance to, ii, 119. See 
Anatomy. 
Distortions of tlie countenanoe, prog- 
nosis founded upon, i, 222. 
Divjne diseases, tbe opinions of HiP' 
POCRaTes regarding, i, 178; fur- 
tiier remarks upon, i, 1B5, ii, 3S7. 
Douclie, on tlie use of, in fevers, i, 233, 

2S2. 
Dreams, cliaractcr of llie Hippocrutic 
work on, i, 87, 68; ancient writers 
on, and tlie character of tiieir 
works, i, 68, 70. 
Drink, on the administration of. in 

fevers, i, 240. 
Dropsies, prognosis founded upon, in 
aout« diseases, (i, 200!)216; on Uie 
nature and varieties of, i, 374; 
ulcers connected with, diiflcitlt to 
cure, ii, 350; cured hy a spontane- 
ous discharge of water from the 
bowels, ii, 351. 
Dry cholera, on the nature o(, i, 273. 

See Cholera. 
DtJFUYTBBN, Baron, his work on surgi 
cal opeinitiona quoted, ii. 32, SB, et 
plurle.. 
Dysentery, on the prevalence of in 
spring, i, IM: prognosis founded 
upon, i, 219; on the treatment of, 
1, 270; symptoms of, ii, 233; treat. 



ment of symptamatic ii, 145; 
prognosis in, ii, %Vt; when epi- 
demic according to Uipfockates. 
i, 167. 
.-suria. a favorable termiaaUon of 



Ears, fractures of, common amODg the 
ancient Athlete, ii, 113, 114. See 
fttrtlier under Fracturea. 

Bcchymosis, how to l>e treated, ii, 17. 

Eclectic, a misprint for EUeatic, i, lis. 

Eclhymata, meaning of the term, not 
well deOned. i. 338. 

Effeminacy of the Scythians, different 
opinions regarding, i, l.M, 155, 

E^ptianit. their resemblance to the 
' Scythians, i, 174. ITS. 

E3bow, disquisition on the nature of 
tlie accidents wliich occur at tlie 
joint, li, 30-33: description of the 
mode of bandaging in injuries 
thereof, ii, 71. 

Eleatic philosophers, their opinions 
akin to those of Pythaookas, i, 
130. 

Elements, the ancient opinions regard- 
ii^ llieir nature, generally misun- 
derstood, i, 107; the .real opinions 
of the ancient philosophers stated 
by the Editor, i, 117 et seq. ; coun- 
tenanced hy Lord Racx>K, i, 121 — 
by Sir Isaac Newton, i, 13S — by 
Dr. L. Oeen, i, 138— by Mr. Hab- 
Ris. i. 123. 

ElMFEDOCLES, his Speculations, as ap- 
plied to medjciue. i, 14.3. 
Empyema, the opmions of tlie ancteat 
authorities regarding, i, 75, 204^ 
307; probably often confounded 
with acute phthisis, i, 204, 906i 
prescription for, i, 377; treatment 
of, i, 78; a tfirminatiou of pleurisy, 
ii, 335; additional statements re- 
specting, ii, 380, 353; results when, 
treated with the oaulery or knife, 
ii, 266. 
Empirics, Hippocrates not to be con- 
sidered as belonging to the seoto^ 
i, 15, li, 117. 
Epicureans, their opinions with regard 
to the elements, i, 117. 



Epicukcs took hLs system of Physics 
from Democrttos, i, U7. 

Epidemic, term, how used by the an- 
cieots, i, 2TS; nature of the Books 
of Epidemics, i, 384; firgumeDt to. 
i. 283, 293, tmaslatioQ of the let 
and Bd Books, i, 398-850; aigu- 
ment to 3rd BOOK, i, S18; nature 
of the epidemic fevers described by 
HiPFOCRATES, i, 399; Books 1st and 
3rd ^'^nerally admitted to be gen- 
uine, i, 45; English translations by 
Flayer and Fabr, i, 4S; character 
of tlie 3d. 4th. 5th. 6th, and Tth, i, 
78-84; gi-eat eKCellence of the 
whole work, i, 89. 

Epideami! 

Epilepsy, 

liereditary disease, ii, S38. 

Epinyt^tis, a disease of the skin, i, 158, 
217. ■ 

Epiphysis, import of the term, as ap. 
phed by Hippoceates, ii, 33, 48, 181. 

Epistles, the Hippocratic, although 
perhaps not genuine, of very hig-h 
antiquity, i, 104; most probably 
turn upon real events in the life of 
Hippocrates, i, 13, 104; were 
probably composed by the Sophists 
ns exercises iu composition, i, 104; 
analysis of tliem, i, 103-1U5. 

Equitation, its effects on the genital 
on^ns differently represented, i, 
180. 

ESUERINH, Dr.. tiis ingenious work on 
the Prognostics of Hippocrates, 
i. 57, 187, IBl. 

Erotian, one of the greatest authori- 
ties on the works of Hippocratkb, 
1,34. 

Eryeipelaa. case ot malignant, i, 314; 
history of an epidemical, i, 832. 334; 
on tile use of cold applications in, 
ii, 288: of the womb, ii. 342; deter- 
minations of, inwardly or outward- 
ly, ii, 254; connected with diseaaed 
bone, ii, 363. 

Eunuchs, not subject to gout, ii. 354. 

European.1, tlieir peculiar characters, 
i, 180 et seq. 

Exanthemata, ou the nature of broad, 
ii, 250. 
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Excalcitration, explanation of tJie term, 

ii. l.W, 154, 
Excrement, prognostic founded on the 

characters of. i, 201. 
Exfoliation of bones, how to be treated, 

ii, GO. 
Extravasation of blood, how treated in 

injuries of the head, i, 303. 365. 
Elxtremities, analogy of the upper and 

lower, ii, 53, 54. 
Eyes, prognostics founded upon the, 

i, 319: prescription for diseases of 

the, i, 377. 378; -s-arious remedial 

means in pains of tlie, ii, 355. 



Facies Rippocratico, the character of 
it given, i, 197, 

Fffices, prognostic characters of the, i, 
201. 

Fasting, its effects in drying bodies, ii, 
269. 

Febris alglda, on the nature of, i, 388, 
390. 

Feminine disease, on the nature of, i, 
154, 155. 

Fevers, different kinds of, i, 807. 887; 
puerperal, interesting case of, i, 
811, 312; pestilential, remarlis on 
the nature of. i. 818; nocturnal, 
nature of, i, 808, 887; various aphor- 
isms relating to, U, 270. 

tHre, held anciently to be a great dis- 
Infectoht, i, 10; ancient opinions 
on the hature of, explained, i, 119; 
confounded with mind by certain 
of the authorities, i, 119. 

Pistulce, genuineness of the treatLie 
bearing this title, 1. 57; argument 
to, ii, 809; translation of, ii, 811; 
how to be treated, ii. 811; in ono, 
how formed, ii, 314. 

Fleahos, ur Principles, the Hippocratic 
treatise on, not genuine, i, 98, 97, 

Floubens, extract from, on the anal- 
ogy of the upper and lower ex- 
tremities, ii. 54. 

Fluor albus. account of, i, 93. 

Foes, his merits as an editor of the 
Works of Hippocrates, i, 36. 

Ftetus. Ihe Hippocratic treatise on the 
lotgenuine, i, 101. 



Foment&tions, on the applicalion of. 
lo th*! side in pleurisy, i. 340. 

Foot, description of the bones of the, 
it. 45. 

Practuries, on tbe ^nuineneas of the 
Hip|HX;TBtic treatise bearing this 
title, i, 47; argument to the work, 
ii. 23-35: translation of, ii. 35-72; of 
the afcuO, divisions of, i, 338; char- 
acters of, i. 377; mode ot treating, 
ii, 14, 16;— of (A« arm, method of 
tceatinK, ii. 35-38, 43. 44:— o/ the 
forearm, treatment of, ii, 16, 23, 
38;— o/ the Itg, ii, 50, 51:— o/ the 
Jiftiito, ii, 53:— o/(A« tibia, u. 53;— 
of the thigh, ii, 5i-^:— o/fh«jair, 
ii, 110; remarke of Ubelicg on the 
some, ii. 110: compound, ii, 56, 61, 
H; an injudicious metltod of treat- 
ing fractures described, ii, 57, 59; 
metliod of treating with wool, ii, 
S3; — of the olecranon, account of, 
u. 71;— o/ffco trochlea of the fiti- 
mena, see Abruption; — of the cla- 
rtde, account of, iL 98-101; — o/(fte 
Roae, minutely described, ii, 109, 
112, 163; compound, ii, 112:— «/ 
(he eora, ii. 112, 114, 164; common 
amon^the ancient athletf, ii, 114: 
— of the vertebra, iess dan^rou-i 
tlian«everecontusions, ii, 123; — of 
the ribs, less dangerous tlian se- 
vere contusions, li, 124. 

Free institutions and tlie opposite, tlieir 
different effects on the human 
mind, i, 1T3, 174 

Fnction, its uses in surgery, ii, 19. 

FruitHOf thewason, or Summer fruits, 
chaructei>i of, I, 170. 

Fumigation o( the uterus, b 
Huea, ii, 339, ZH), 34S. 



Oalen, hia account of the Asclepiad^ 
i, 6; mentions frequently tbe pub- 
lic services of HofocRATES during 
the prevalence ol the Atlienian 
pl^ue, i, 11; his character of the 
style of HnrocBATKs, i, 18; hie 
commentaries on Hitpockates, i, 
SH; his ideas on respiration akin to 
those of ClTIKit, i, 11"; his opin- 



Ihe n»ture i 

merits of the work On fic^men in. _ 

Acute Diseases, i, 2S9. 

quoteti, i. 20, 31 et plui 
Gvliancones, see Weasel^anaed. 
Gafli^rene. of tlie extremities oompli>4 

cated with fever, i, * 

founded on the symptomsof . i. S(tl['l 

traumatic, on the t reatment of, ii, | 

143, 144. 173; how gangrenous sorvs 

are to be treated, ii. 395. 
Garlic, the dietetical characters at, i, 

272. 
Giands, the Hippocratic treatise on, 

very interesting, but probably Dot i 

genuine, i, ttS; further remarks on, 

the subject, ii. 95, 
Globus hystericus, noticed ii 

the Hippocratic treatises, 
Guul, various prognostics ii 

ii, 2.54, ■£>■■>. 
Greeshill, Dr.. his arrangement of 

the treatises in the HIppocr&tic 

collection, i. 37. 39; his critical ta> 

marks on tbe Aphori 
Obhem, his character as i 

genuineness of the Hippocratie 

treatises, i, 30. 
Obotk, Mr., his opinions regarding Uw 

mythical genealogies of the an- 

cients. i, 155; on tbe myths of the 

Grei-ks, i, 8; oa the myth ot 

Amazons, i, 155. 
Gruxer. his great merits as a wi 

on the authenticity of the ~ 

cralic treatises, i, 27; his cL 

tionoftliem, i, 98. 
Gymnastics, Hippocr-itzs 

in the application of tbera 

cine by HERODicrs, i, 8, 

their introduction into the 

of medicine, i, 9; cautions 

used in founding prognostics on, j,, 

215. 
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Hemoptysis, connection of with p 
sis. i. 83, 295, ii. 383; sometimean 
moved by meiLstruation, ii, $40. 

ptLtirH , his classification of the Hip 
pocr«tic treatises, i, 37; unjustli 
taxes UipiKK-rates with falsi; *l 



fngthnt dysentery occurs innpring, 
i. 187; o highly popular poet, ii, 333. 

Harris, Mr., in his Philosophical Ar- 
rangements, espouses the doctrines 
of the ancients on matter and the 
elements, i, 131, 122. 

Heati, dilferent forma of, according to 
Hippocrates, i, 870, 871. 

Ueiidat'he, prognosis founded on, i, 309; 
induced by various causes, i, 374. 

Heart, the Hippocratic treatise on the, 
of much merit, but probably not 
genuine, i, fl4, 05. 

Heal, identified with mind, i, 109; in- 
nate, ancient doctrine.'* regarding, 
ii, 187; the medicinal effects of 
heat and cold, ii, 337. 238. 

Hebdomads, Hippocratic treatise on, 
exists only in Latin, i, 97. 

Hedra, or indentation of t^e nkull. on 
the chanictera of, i, 357-380, 875; 
explanation of the t«rm, and usage 
of it, i, 878. 375. 

Heel, attention to be paid to its posi- 
tion in the treatment of fractures 
of the leg. ii, W. 

Helioi>orur describes ttie diastasis of 
the cramal bones, i, 373. 

Hellebore, Hippocratic treatise on the 
lul ministration of, not genuine, i. 
103; cases in which it was adminis- 
tered, i. 271; its use in tetanus, ii, 
06; rules for the administration of, 
ii. 231. 

EepatitiH, terminating in abscess, i, 
199. 

Hereditary diseases, difficult to I'e- 
move, I. 215. 

Hernia cerebri, obscurely treated of by 
Hippocrates, i, 384. 

Herodicus. the ma!>t«r of Hippocra- 
TB8, i. 9, 134; his dangerous sys- 
tem of regimen in a<.'ule diseases. 
i. 328. 

HaRoPHiLrs, the earliest commentator 
on HlPPOCRATEB, i, 31; the Bret per- 
son wlio studied the charoctei-s of 
the pulne. i, 3Ilil; referred to, ii, 
270. 

Heurnitjs, or Hixirne. a modem com- 
mentator on Hippocrates, quotod 
i. 144, ii. 250 cfulibi. 
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Hiccup, danger of, in drops;-, ii, 256. 
300, 367. 

Hippooe, B, species o( cheese used by 
the Scj-thians, i, 175. 

Hippocrates, biography of, i, 6-18; 
the principles upon which his sys- 
tem of medical practice was 
founded, i, 14-17; remarkably tree 
from superetition and qtiacicery, i, 
15. 10; a bold operator in surgery. 
i, 17, 18; the genealogy of, i, 19; 
further particulars regarding the 
family of, i, 19; published part of 
hisworksseparately in his lifetime, 
i, 30, 31; characters of the style of, 
i, 18, 19; candidly confesses his 
own mistakes, and different opin- 
ions on his conduct in so doing, i, 
81, ii, 139; instance of hLs remark- 
able talent tor oiiginal observa- 
tion, i, 343; certainly liad some ac- 
quaintance with human anatomy, 
ii, 83, 86 (see Anatomy); recom- 
mends the study of incurable dis- 
eases as an assistance to progno- 
sis and diagnosis, ii, 134; his pru- 
dent regard for the safety of the 
physician, ii, 144; bad the reputs^ 
tion of being a great philosopher 
as well tia a great physician, ii, 383; 
said to be incapable either of de- 
ceiving or of being deceived, i, 
853. 

Hippocratic treatises, various distribu- 
tions of, I, 30-40; the editor's con- 
clusions ns to the authenticity of Xlie 
particular treatises, i, 105, 10$. 

Homer, a line incorrectly referred to, 
ii, 93. 

Homceopathy, Uie principles of, to be 
found m tlie Hippocratic works, i, 
64. 

Horace, plan upon which he published 
his works, i, 20; his lines descript- 
ive of tlie dog days, i, 301. 

Hokack. the American physician, con. 
cura with Hifpocrates in prais- 
ing wine as an ajiplication lo 
ulcers, ii. 293, 

Hot and oold, hyiiothetical systems 
founded on these pinncipl^, i, 140; 
tlie modes of applying hot applica- 



Ijons recommenileil by Hippocra- 
tes, i, 240, •m. 
Eumiditf uf coastitittknt. on the ehiii- 

actera of, i. 179, 177. 
Humnrs, tbe Hippocratic treatise on, 

reviewed, i, 85. 87; OAI.KH holds 

Hippocrates to be the author at 

the Theory ot the HiimorB, i. 53, 

67. 
Humpback, when complicated with 

asthma, talal, U, SOS. 
Uitnger the debilitating- effects ol, ii. 

202; relieved by drinking wine, ii, 

308. 
Hydatids o[ tiie womb, account of, i, 

162. 
Hydromel, ita use in aoiite diseaeea, i, 

247,348, 
Hydru|i« uteri, description of, i, 162. 
Eypocliondiiac region. prognosis 

founded on the different states of 

the, i, 198. IBQ, ii, 281. 
Hypoglottis, description of, i, 76. 
Hypothesis in inediciDe strongly ocn- 

demned by Hippocrates, i. isa, 

140 et alibi. 
Hyssop, used anciently as an emetic, 



Hystcrii 



in, ii, 241. 



latriuni, on the nature of this establish- 
ment, i, 30, Ml resembled the sur- 
gery ot modem physicians in the 
dttj-8 of Pott. ii. 8: identifled with 
the surgery by Oal^n, ii, 4 

lc« and snow, the medicinal propertieR 
of. ii, 238, 238. 

Ceiis, on Uie ti-butiiient of, i, 7U; com- 
plicated with strangury. Fatal in 
seven daj-a, ii. 2.17. 

Immoderate sleep, and insomnoleucy, 
butli bad sympIomB, ii, 200, 

Impu(en<» of tlie Scythians, supposed 
cause of the, i, 17B. 

Incumant or Surcutio Medicines, on the 
uulure of, ii, 2B2, SOI. 

Incisions in tiie temples generally held 
to be vciy dangerous, i, 881. 

Influeuxa, or Epidemic Cough, de- 
Hcrihed in the Hippocratic treat- 



Injuries of the head, on the genuine- i 
ness ot tlie treatise bearing this ( 
title, i, 49; at^^ument to tlie treat- 
ise, i, 3S8-870; translation ot the i 
same, i, 370, 388; general vie< 
tbe subject, i, 3(!«<368; dreseine: j 
applicable in tlic treatment of, i, 

iplicated with disease I 



different trom the ' 



380; when ct 

of the bone, i 
Ink. the ancient 

modern, i, 381 
Instruments of reduction, or Hochli- 

cus, genuineness of the treatise 

bearing this title, i, 48. 
Intermittent fevers, supposed to prove I 

a protection from phthisis, i, 2' 
Intoxication, dangerous symptoms 

trom, ii, 2*^ 
Invalids, regiiuen applicable to, Ii, 198, 
Ischiatic diseases, prognosis founded . 

on, i, 22S. 
Italian physicians have been unjustly ' 

blamed for being spainng of v< 

section in a hot climate, and in . 

warm wetiUier, li, 198, 

Jaundice, history of, complicated with I 
fevers, i, SOSJ, 823, 824; canipared ' 
witli a recent epidemic prevalent 
in Scotland, i, 324; prognosis i 
founded upon, i, 246, ii, 339; com- 
plicated with scirrhus of the liver, 
ii, 357. 

Jaw, see Fractures and Dislocatjoua. 

Joints, genei-ol descripLioii ot tlie, ii, 



Kant, the opinions of, on the origin ot , 
Grecian philosophy referretl to, i, 
S; further quol«d and noticed, f, 

Kedmato, on the nature ot the disease, 
i. 178, 179. 

Kidneys, diseases of the, i, 73; deter- 
mination to the, a tavorahle termi- 
nation in certain fevers, i, 399; dis- - 
cases of the, difficult to cure in old 
l)ersuDs, ii, 250. 

Knee-joint, description of the, ii, 68; 
general view of the dislocations at 
tlie, ii, 37-30, see Dislocations. 



Lassitude, spontanoous, an iuilication 

or disease, ii, 200. 
Laurie, Dr., his rule with regard to 

trepanning in jnjuriea of the head. 

i, SHI. sez. 

"Law," the tract on the, hesitatingly 
acknowleilgod as genuine, i, 49; 
argument to, ii, 383; translation of 
the work, ii, 283. 

Lb Clkkc. his merits as an authority 
on the Hippocratic treatises, i, 29, 

Leg, descriplioQ of tlie bones ot the. 
ii, 48. 

Leuos, the earliest modern writer on 
the authenticity of tlie Hippocratic 
treatises, i, 24. 

Leprosy and Lichen, prognosis founded 
upon, i, 23a 

Leu(»phlegRiasia, description of, i, 161. 

Lii'nt«ry. prognosis founded on tlie 
syraploQia of, i, ai9, ii, 349. 

Link and Peterskn. tlie auUiors of a 
very iogeuioiut but ratlier equivo- 
cal liypotheais regarding the genu- 
ineness of the Hippocmtic treat- 
ises, i, 81. 82. 

Liquids, on the use of. in medicine, i, 
86-89; Hippocratic treatise bearing 
tliiB title, i, 8S. 

LiaroN. Ur., hLs opinions quoted tn il- 
lustration of certain passages in 
the works of Hippocrates, ii, 37, 
31, etpluries. 

Lithotomy, not practiced by the fol- 
lowers of Hippocrates, ii, 280; in 
Scotland used to be performed by 
non-professional men, ii, 378. 

Lrm,B, Dr., interesting remarks by. on 
the account of club-foot, given by 
HiPPocHATEs, ii, 80. 

LiTTit£. M., Ilia very high merit as an 
autJiority on the genuineness of 
the Hippocratic treatises, i, 83; 
style difTusti, and sometimes rather 
prolix, i, 88; his poititioa with re- 
gard to the Hippocratic collection, 
i, S4: probably not correct in ques- 
tioning tlie established character 
ot the style of Hippocrates, i, 18; 
doubtful if lie makes out his posi- 
tion as to the date at which the 
Hippocratic tM}llcctiuQ was made. 
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i, 34-, bis arrangement of the treat- 
ises, i. 85-87; his characters of the 
treatise "On Airs, Wateis," etc., 
i, 149; his remarks on empyema 
considered, i, 204, 205; further 
quoted, i, 181, et pluries. 
Liver, results of the treatment in ab- 
scess of the, ii, 366; on collections 



Ofw 



I, ii. S 



LONOINDS, his affecting description of 

the state of servitude, i. 146, 150. 
Locis. M., referred to as an authority 
in phthisis, i, 388, 389, 



Macrocephali, account of this people, 
i. 170, 171. 

Machine or instrument for the treats 
nient of a fractured leg, ii, 01. 

Mania, treatment of, by mandragora, 
>, 64. 

Manipulation, importance of, to the 
surgeon, ii, 8. 

Miwsh effluvia, whether Hippocrates 
was acijuainted with their effects 
in inducing fevers, i, 291. 

Matter, ancient opinions r^ording the 
nature ot, i, I1T, 118; the nature of 
the primary, explained, i, 117 ot 
pluries; striking instances of its ' 
tmosmutations in the animal 
frame, i, 120-122; the ancient opin- 
ions on itconflrmedby Lord BACON 
and other n)o<1ern autliortties, i, 
122. 

Maia, description of, i. 134, 382. 

Meclianical powers, on those known to 
Hippocrates, ii. 62. 

Meconium, diBerent appUcations of the 
t«rm, i, 378. 

Medicine, origin of Grecian, uncertain, 
i, 3; not derived from the Ekist as 
was once supposed, i, 8, 4; culti- 
vated by Uie Asclepiodfe and by 
the philosophers, i, 4; remarks on, 
i, 14; the rise ot, satisfactorily ac- 
counted for by Hippocrates, i, 
129, 133-135; on the authenticity 
of the Hippocratic treatise bearing 
the title of "Ancient Medicine," i, 
41; translaUon of. i. 127-146. 

Melancholy, case ot, i, 347. 







iraa, «»d fit«. the gtaiUtion 



I lemnirMl wrilar mi Ilw 
. i. 34: hi» 
n of Ibetn. i. SD. M. 

3M«omloKX of Uw aoctenta newly 
idmlk^ witfa aairaaomy, i, U7i 
optniowi brld by AnsTOPBiuras 
Mid AnnoruE on the mibject, i, 
IS7. 

HclHjriam, auwunl <it. in diaecwrs, i, 
IW. 

M idwltin'y, mudi ciiltivftted by medical 
mm in nuiy ttnwa. i, 93. 

MEUc, iU dieletical and medicinal prop- 
,«rtl'>i*.i). Mtf. 

Hind, mplanstion of ibe lerm as used 
by the MKJent philosoplien, ii, 
880j a Hijipocivtu! writer cod- 
foufldit il vrttli tieut, i, 119. 

HochlJiruB, i^mnaifUeBt of the treatise 
bmring till! iiarnp, i, 4B; arg^meDt 
to the work. ii. llW-16t; transla- 
Uonor, it, 181-1 7B. 

Hodioliw of CKLaus. u circular stin like 
the niudLTQ trvptiine, i, S6fl, 387. 

HOPTAT, liix tr«nHiatinn of the Pro^- 
noNticH, I, 41. 

MnrbuH tti^diriiio. attended with dislo- 
cation of the bono. ii. 139. 3«0. 

Movement of the liandu, prognoaiH 
toundml on, i. IST. 

Miim|M. See PnrotiUa. 

Hiucle of llie ami, namely the bioeps, 
ii, 43. 



Natunr, lipid by ntPPocRATEH tu be a 
tvslomtive principle, i, 16; editor's 
reniarlu on the ancient doctrines 
regiu^inf?' '• ^*' Nature of Man. 
the Hippoorntic treatise bearing 
this titJe probably not genuine, i, 
88: Natun? of Uie Infant, the Hip- 
)>0cnitic treatise witli this title con- 
sidered, i, 80; On the Female Nat- 
ure, Uiis Hippooratie treatise made 
lip from the work on Female Com- 
plaintn, i, M; Nature of the Bones, 
tills Uippooratic treatise not gen- 
uine, i, 101, 103. 

NerveN, Uintributioti of the, by Ekasib. 



NightinMe docnbed by Hdtochatis, 

ii,sa5. 

NoDon intemiittests, reawrk* on, i, 
307. 

Nose, on the enbrndokce of Ibe. fmn 
disease, ii, 177; on fractures there- 
of. See Fractures, 

Nyctalopia, the dioractere of. i. SS3. 



Oath, genuineness of tfae Uttie tract 

with iJiis litte, i, 40: argiunent to, 

ii, 277; translation of. ii, 377. 
Oken, Dr. LORE.VZ. ailopta the ancient J 

arrangement of the elementary f 

substances, i, 133. 
Olecranon, remarks on the term as np- I 

plied by HlPPOCRATBS, ii, IBS; oB 

fractures of the, ii, 71. 
Old persons, questions whether they 

can bear fasting' well or ill, il, IW; 

tbeirgeneral state of health, ii. 309; . 

their catarrhs not readily ci 

ted, ii, 208; diseases to which they 

are peculiarly subject, ii. 318, 
Omenttun, on protiiision of the, if, S60. 
Oneirocritica. ancient authorities on ^ 

the, i, 68, 70. See Dreams. 
Operator, enumeration of partlcu 

relating to the. ii. 8. 
Ophllialmy, description of the eptden 

ical, by H1PPOCRATE8. i. 8S~ 

Bcription of the purulent, i, f 
Organic: structures, their elfecto in pr(^ i 

dudng disease, i, 144, 
Osteology, on Hippocrates' acquaint- 1 

an(« with, i, 853; brief system ot 

li. 181-183. 
Oxen generally supiHwed to be liabla i 

to dislivcatioDB of the hip-j^nt ij 

spring, ii. 01, 
Oxyglyky, explanation of the term, ii^ 1 

47. 
Oxymel, on thn administration of, i 

acute diseases, i. 350. 



r. prognoHin founded o 



Puins .,( tlio 
i, 2()0. 

Pains of the eyes, how remedied, ii, B6T. 

pALLADms, a commentator on Hippoc- 
rates, referred to, ii, 87. 39, 40, 41. 

Panu-entt'sis tliorafis, account ol the 
operation of, i, 73. 

Parulysis held generally to affect tbe 
side opposite thai which lias hus- 
tained an injury, i, 386. 

Paraple^athesamit as apoplexy, 1,302. 

PjUti adopts HiPPOCBATES' description 
of the fonijs of the head, i, 8B6; ad- 
vocates bleeding in injuries of the 
head, on tlie authority ot Ha> 
POCKATKS, i, 889; the first wlio used 
pulleys m reducing dislocations, 
ii. 87. 

Pai-olitis, andent descnption of, by 
Hippocrates, i, 3M. 

Pathici of the ancients, account of Uie. 
i. 1.55. 

Periodeutit, or travellinj;' physicians, 
reference to the, ii, 384. 

Periods of life, the diseases peculiar lo 
each, ii, 31(^918. 

Peripatetics, their opinions with re- 
gard to the elemeata, i. 113. 

Pestle, ancient mode ot reducing di»- 
locatioDs by means of the. ii, 89. 

Pbtrosas, his strange regimen in 
levers, 1, 887. 

Phasis, account of the country and its 
inhabitants, i, IT3. 

Phlegm, on thi> collection of at>out the 
stomach, ii. 368. 

Plirenitis o( the ancients was a fe- 
brile affection, i, 297, 8M: history of 
an acute case of, i, 342; other strik- 
ing cases of, i, 848-849. 

Phthisis treated ot as a febrile disease, 
by Hippocrates, i. 385; held to be 
contagious, by Isorates, i, 393; 
history of, by Hifpocbates, i, 394, 
88"; whethtrr intermittent fevers 
aSord any prote<-lion from, i, 306; 
period of lite at which HiPPOt'RA- 
TES held it lo lie most common, 
ii, U35; Sir J. CLARK conBrms the 
opinion ot Hippocrates on tliis 
Kubject. ii, 335; various prognostics 
iu. ii, 330. 



Physical or Natural philosophy of the 
ancients much miBundprntood and 
misrepresented, i, 107; i 
giving an exposition ot it, i, 107. 

Physician, on tiie, this Hippocratic 
treatine geaeraLly rejected as apu- 
i, 99; duties of. distinctlyan- 
.nounced, i, S89; subjects to be 
known by the, ii, 7; 

Piles or Hemorrhoids, Hippocratic 
treatise on, probably genuine, i, 
113; a natural cure ot certain dis- 

Pituita. See Phlegm. 

Placenta prsvia, the dangers attend- 
ing, stated, i, 93; retention of. de- 
scribed, i. 98; how to be remedied. 

Plasters tor fresh wounds, ii, 394-395. 

P1.AT0, his mode of publishing his 
works, i, 31; hut opinion with re- 
gard to divine diseases, i, RB, 178. 

Pleurisy, excellent plan of treating, 
laid down by Hippocrates, i, 333, 
241. 

Pneuma, Breath, or Spirits, i 

opinions on the nature of, ex- 
plained, ii, 83»-88a 

Pneumunia. on the treatment ot, i. 3T0; 
question whether tiie recent inno- 
vations in the treatment of, be im- 
provements, i, 233, asa. 

PoLYBirs, the son-in-law of Hippocra. 
TK3. i, 19, 84, 31. 

Position In bed, prognostic founded 
u|Kin, 1, 197: ola fractured Umb, Ii, 
6, «1: of a fractured a 
the half-bent, in fractures of tlie 
Uiigh disapproved of. ii, 55. 

Precepts, the Hippocratic treatise with 
not held us genuine, i, 

Pr^nancy. prognostics referring to, ii, 

a4l>-a47. 
PresentalioR ot an injured limb, the 

act of, explained, ii, 9. IS. 
Procidentia ani, on the treatment of, 

ii. 31 S, 816. 
Prognosis, nature ot the Hippocratic, 

i, 194, 195. 
Prognostics, l>ook ot, generally held to 

be genuine, i, 41; translation of, by 
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MoFFAT.characterof, l,42;byl.ow, 
i, 42; byCuFTON, i, 42; translation 
of, with argument, i, 185-218; th« 
work founded on Uie Cona Preno- 
tions, i, 18 et seq. ; nature o( Uie 
Hippocrutit; IreuUse on. i, IQS-Ifrl 

Prarrheties, cliarocter of the firel book 
of, i, 58; of the second book (if. i, 
5fi; obstrnrctof the latter, i, 214-33:!. 

Pbotecs, the ancient tabi? of. applied 
to tlie First Blatter, by Edsta.thich 
and Lord Bacon, i, 131. 

Ptisan, on the prppartition of, and its 
uses in medicine, i. 2B7-340. 

Publication of works, ancient mode of, 
ae illustrated in the cases of 
Horace, Maktial, Cicero, Plato, 
Abistotle, and Uifpocaateg. i, 
20,21. 

I^ilee, or Leguniina. their characters 
in dietetics, I, 2T3. 

Pulse, tbe arterial, not attended t4) by 
IIlFPOCRATEB, i. 292; first studied 
by HeROPHILUS, 1, 203. 

Pulleys first used in reducing fractures, 
by PARfi, ii, 87. 

Purgutive medicines, Uie Bippocralic 
treatise well written, Uiough prob- 
ably not genuine, i, 108; observa.- 
lions on the ancient mode oF pro 
scribing, i, 341; their debilitating 
ellecta, ii, 207. 208; to be avoided 
in hot weather, ii, 219. 

Pui^ngs, general directions i<egarding, 
ii, 318, 223: rales for the applica- 
tion of, i, 276, ii, 14£, 109, 219; ef- 
fects of, in pregnancy, ii, 218; in- 
duce thirat. ii, 322. 

Pytliagoreans. their opinions with re- 
gard tfl the elements, i, 107-109. 

QuAiy. Hr. Richard, agrees with Hip- 
pocrates as to the usual situation 
of the head of the (erour in the 
fourtli form of dislocation at tlic 
hip-joint, ii, 78; interesting case of 
this accident related by, ii, 133. 

Qiiurloiui supposed to fn>e the system 
from the dispORition to other dis- 



QTEbnm 



. opinions of, on the confre- 



Quinsy, on the formation and treaU 
ment of i, 262, 263; cured by the 
occurrence of internal swelling, ii. 
350,267, 

Quintan int«niuttents, remarks on. i, 
807. 

EdleM in Uie chest described by Hippoc- 
RATBS. i. 75. 85, 270. 

Regimen, eirects of changes in, i, 271; 
departures from, dangerous, i, 271; 
Ibe three Books on, probably not 
genuine, i, 63; nature of tlieir con- 
tents, i. 66, 67; Uie treatise On 
Regimen in Acute Diseases gener- 
ally admitted to be genuine, ii. 72; 
(jAliES'B strictures on tJie system 
of treatment there laid down, i. 

Remittent fevers, remarks of modern 
authorities on, i, 302. See further 
under Causes. 

Research, importance of to professional 
men, ii. 81. 

ResecUen of bones, observations on, ii. 
82; practice of Hifpockates and 
certain modem authorities, ii, 149, 
143. 

Revulsion, Hippocrates tlieestoblisher 
of tliis therapcutii^l rule of prac- 
tice, i, 17, 5a. 

RUFPCS Epuesivs, iuipoi-tant fragment 
of, published by Mai, i, 318, 319. 

Sabinus. the Commentator, an absui-il 
opinion of Ins on a passage of Hip- 
pocrates, i, 838. 

Sacred disease. Hippocrutic treatise on 
the, probably genuine, i, 58, 59; 
argument to, ii, S37, 834; trangla' 
tion of, ii. 884. to the end. 

SatyriasmuB. accoimt of, ii, 216. 

Sauromat^e or Sanuatee. a deacriptioo 



•f the. 



174. 



Saws, used in trepanning the head, i, 

387. 
ScAUOEB, on the OneirocriUca of the ' 

ancients, i, 69; further referred to, 

i. U9S. 
Scamnum Hippocratis, referred to, ii, 

78; minutely described, i. 147. See 

Plates. 



ScHULZE probably influenced by the 
prejudices of his age in tracing the 
origin of medicine to the East, i, 8; 
in jiid^iog of the authenticity of 
the Hippocratic treatises generally, 
foUowa Mercuriali and Le Ci^bc, 
i, 29; bis list of ihe AscJepio, i, 4. 

ScolioaiB. usage of the term by Hippoc- 
rates, ii. 119. 

Scurvy, descriptions of, by audent au- 
thors, i, lei. 332. 

ScythiauH, a description of their char- 
acters, i, 174-178. 

Seasons, their influence on the health, 
ii. 211, 2ia 

Selvages of cloth, used in the treat- 
ment of fractures, ii, 14. 

Bemeiolt^y, the prognostics a hranch 
of, i, 193. 

8emi-t«rtian fever, description of, by 
Hippocrates, i, 298. 

Semen, the Hippocratic treatise on the, 
not genuine, i, 89; Akibtotlk's 
tlieory on the, i, 90; generally held 
by the ancients to be the tlrst germ 
of the fcetus, i, 171. 

SepticB, on the treatment of hemor- 
rhoids by, ii, 334. 

Sewers, the vraut of, in ancient (iraca 
aggravated pestilential disease, 
i, U; public, first constructed by 
the Romans, i, II. 

Silphium, when unseasonnbly adminis- 
tered apt to produce Di'y Cholera, 
i. 275. 

Slavery, the debasing effects of, de- 
scribed by LoNQiNca, i, ISl. 

Sleep, prognosis founiled on, io dis- 
eases, i, 301; aphorisms founded 
on, ii, 200. 

Smegma, a detergent application, i, 
352. 

SmxH, Dr. R. W., his important obser- 
vations on congenital dislocations, 
ii, 06, 104. 

Sneezing, how it arises, ii. 308. 

SocRATBS, on his character as a pliil- 
oaopher, i. 16, ii, 328; holds that 
courage is identical with knowl- 
edge, i, 152. 

JSomnaiiibulism, described by Hippoc- 
rates, ii, 335, 



SORANDS, his biograpliy of IIlPPocEA- 
TBB, i, 8. 

BoRANUS, the Methodist, his strictures 
on the Hippocratic treatise on Beg- 
uuen in Acute Diseases, i, 258. 

Spasm or Convulsion, the dangers of, 
in various conditions and circum- 
stances, ii, 334. 

Spatula, on the ancient, ii, 110, 

Specillum, the andent, resembled the 
modern probe, i, 887. 

Sphacelus of the Brain, on tlie nature 
of, i, 55, 108; prognostics in, ii, 367. 

Spleen, on enlargement of the, ii, 358. 

Splints, use of, intlie treatment of frac- 
tures, ii, 14: disquisition on the 
nature of those used by the an- 
cients, ii, 40, 41. 

Bprenoel. Kurt, unfair to Schui,ZE, 
in not acKnowledging his obligation 
to him, i, 4; his merits as on au- 
thority on the Hippocratic treati-_ 
ses, i, 31; further referred to, i, 187' 
et pluries; Conhau, his translation 
of the Aphorisms of HIPPOCRATES 

noticed, i, 44. 
Spring reckoned a fatal season to con- 
sumptive patientM, i, 830; the 
proper season for bleeding and 
pui'ging, ii, 358. 307; diseases pecu- 






i, 21S. 



I prognoa 



Sputa, characters of the, ii 

tics, i, 303, 316, ii, 270. 
Stoics, their doctrines on the elements, 

i, 115-117. 
Stone or Calculus, observations by Hip- 
pocrates on the formation of, i, 

165-167; comparative immunity of 

females from, i, 186. 
Strangury, how to be cureil, ii, 367. 
Structures or Structural arrangements, 

their effects on diseases, i, 144. 

See Organic. 
Styptic, how prepared, i, 376. 
Subluxations at the knee, account of. 

ii, 67; of the lower jaw, ii, lOS. 
Succussion on a ladder, description of 

the process, ii, 116. 
StnDAS, his biography of Hippocrates, 

i, a 
Summer, diseases must prevalent in, ii. 







on. not ifcnuiiw. i, B8. 94. 


lion of wine in tev-ers, i. 958. ^^H 


Superventions, explanation oF the tertn. 


Treatment, why genertilly omitted in^^H 


ii, too. 


the reports of Cases contained iO^^H 


Surgery, authentjcity of the trt^utise 


the Books of Epidemics, i, 286, 387.^^^ 


on,'i, 4fl, SO; argument to Uic work, 


Trepanning, desc-ription of tlie ancient ^^| 


ii, 3-7} translation at, ii, 7: the 


mode of performing, i, 367; not ^^M 


Hubjecls conoectetl witli, detlned. 


uHuully performed at the sutures^ ^^| 


ii, 7. See lalriuni. 


either by the ancient or modern ^H 


Sutures of the skull, description of, by 


authorities on Burgery, i, 880; a ^M 


Aristotuj, i. 354; Ijy Celsus. i, 




834: by Punt, i, 854; by Buffts 


HiivocRATBB. i, 387; practiced OB ^^M 


Ephesiuh. i, 334; by Galen, i, 354; 


the prevfiiiiti? principle by Dr.^^H 


great difference of opinion respoct- 


Laurik, in fractures attended witb^^H 




dep]-es.sion. J, 301; practiced bj^^H 


by HiPPOCRATOS, i. 8U. 356; con- 


HtFPncBATES in CAses attendeft^^H 


jec(«ral opinion of the Editor on 


witli extra^-asaUon of blood, i, »68,^H 


tliia subject, i, 3G7, 358. 


88S. ^H 


Sweata, jn-ognosis fountied on, i. 198, 


Treplilne, used by the ancient suiv^^H 


ii, 23«; further defined, u, 300. 273. 


geons, i, 368. 387. ^H 


Svrellini;oDlhe[e<<t, hon to be treated. 




ii, 305. 


i, 276, 377. ^M 


Sydenham, Uie great modern auUiority 


TzBTZKS, his biography of Hippocka- ^H 


on epidemics, i, 283; how he pi'O- 


TK8, i. 8; his mythical genealogy ^M 


ouedcd in the treatment of epidem- 


ofthe scune, j. IS. ^M 


ics, i, 387; further referred to oa 


Trochlea of the Eumeru.1. SeeAbrujr- ^H 




^H 


for the administration of ptisano. 


Tubercles, in the urethra, how ro-^^H 


1.233. 


moved, ii, 268; how to judg*^^| 


Syrm&ism, description of tfa« process. 


whether tliey be of a local or gen. ^H 


ii. iia 


eral nature, ii, 2Qi. ^H 




TwEEDiR, Dr., hia opinions on the ad- ^^H 




niinislrution of wine in fevers odo* ^^| 


Tabes dorsalis, account of, i, 63, 7.5. 


sidered. i. 255, 356. ^M 


Taoaclt, Ills treatmeut of guDgi«nou3 


^1 


sores, ii, 302; his opinions with re- 




gard to migyMui ehateilM, ii, 803. 


UlceraUon of tlie thmat, pragnoats 


Tents, on the treatment of flstulae by, 


rouiid«d upon, i. 310; of the womb, 


ii, 312. 




Tetanus, on the treatment of. i. 270; 


Ulcers, genuineness of the tfcatiaa ^^M 


prc^no^ in, ii, 335. 


bearing this title, i, 56, S7; otgw ^H 


Thermal waters, account of, i, 163. 


menl to the treatise on. ii. aW; ^M 


Thirat, liow to be raiuiaged, ii, 838. 


tronslaUon of the treatise, ii, 988] ^H 


Thread, on tlie treatment of Bstulre by. 


cii-cular. why difficult to Ileal, ii. ^H 


ii, S14 et seq. See Apollnose. 


206; gangrenous, how treated by ^^H 


Thdcvpibks. remarks on bis desta-ip- 


Tauault, ii, 236; prognosis totmd>.^^l 


tion of Uie Pbigue of Athens, i, 10, 


ed upon, i. 318. ^^1 


IM, 330, 333; iJie cliara<.<tere of 




his style, according to DioSYSiua 


unjustly disrc^rdeil, i. 80; pragno-.^^H 




sis founded upon, i. 203, SIS; iin.^H 


Thvmia or Warts ^jout the genital or- 


porlant ubservations upon, in Ceb- ^^M 


gans, ii, 300, 


rile diseases, i, aee. 304; intarwUng ^M 




i^^^^^^^fl 



case illustniitiveof iUchai'octera, i, 
315; BedimentaiD,ii, 264; albumin- 
ow» or frotliy, ii. 364; compariHon 
o! healthy with unhealthy, ii, 271; 
general characters at, in diaeaaes, 
ii, 1^31, 232; further remarks on, i, 
336. 337, 34S, 345, u, 231, 333; ite 
characters in oasea of delirium, i, 
346; in other acute (ILteaees, ii, 230. 
Uterine hemorrhage, excellent treat- 

UleruB, dropsy of, i, 161, 163; fumiga- 
tion of tlie. in amenorrhoea and 
other diseases i, 91, ii, 289. 



Varices, why held by Hippocrates a 
natural cure of curvature of the 
spine, ii, 114: treatment of, by 
puncture, ii, 291, 800. 

Variola, not described by the Greelc 
authorities, as has been supposed, 
1, 830. 

Veins, the Hippocratic treatise on the, 
probably an excerpt from another 
work, i, oa 

Venesection, rules for, in acut« dis- 
eases, i, 261; Oalen'S opinions as 
to the cause why no mention is 
made of its having; been performed 
in most of the Cases of Epidemics 
related by Hippocrates, i, 833, 329; 
remarks ou the performance of the 
operation, ii. 306; cures dysuria, ii, 
253. 

Vbrduc, his translation of a passa)<% of 
Hippocrates, Ii, 11; further cited, 
ii, 12, 17, 44 et pluriea. 

Tert«bne, minute description of, ii, 
117, 118; the great vei-tebi-a, mean- 
ing the vertebra dentata, ii, 115, 

meaning the llfth lumbar, ii, 

118, the seventh cervical, ii, 

119; ou curvature and diaplace- 
iiient of, ii, 114 et seq, 

Vesauub, his remarks, with regard to 
thesuturesof the skull, i, 353; fur- 
ther reference to, i, 356. 

ViD0a ViDiDS, bis opinion with regard 
to the treatise on Ulcers, i, 66: fur- 
ther quoted, i, 57 et pluries; liis 



deflnition of the hedra, i, 873; on 

the treatment of wounds, li, 205. 
Vision, on tlie. Hippouratic treatise 

with this title nut genuine, i. 101. 
Voice, impairment of the, in phthiais. 

i, 334. 
Vomitings, prognosis founded upon. i. 

203; rules respecting the remedial 

use of, ii. 219, 32a 



Water, ancient opinions on the nature 
of, i, 117; on the administration of, 
in acute diseases, i, 250; hot and 
cold, the uses of, i, 88, 89; in surg- 
ical practice, i, 376. 

Waters, characters of the different 
kinds of, i, 161-166; chai-ucters of 
thermal, i, 162. 

Watson, Bishop of LlandalT, miareprC' 
senfa the ancient doctrines on the 
elements, i, 107. 

Wax or Cerate, use of, in the ancient 
method of treating rrw!tures, ii, 14, 
88. 

Weasel-armed or Weasel-elbowed per- 
aons, ii. 96, 165. See Dislocations. 

Wenzels, tbeiropiniona regarding the 
nature of the pituitary gland, ii, 
355. 

Winds, their different effects on the 
healtli, ii, 312; Bgure of the Greek, 
as given by Coray, i, 151, 

Wine, on the administration of, in 
fevers, i, 247, 248; impoi-tant rules 
on this head by Hippocrates and 
by a modern authority. Dr. Stokes, 
i, 256; directions to the same effect 
by Dr. Twekdik, i, 2.M, 356: by 
TraUjaN in phrenltiB. i, 356: used 
as a dressing to ulcers, ii, 293. 

Women, on the Diseases of, analysis 
of this Hippocratic treatise, i, 90- 
98; on Sterile, this Hippocmlic 
treatise reviewed, i, 98; on llie 
Complaints of Yuung, this Hippf}- 
cratic treatise reviewed, i, S3. 94; 
how to judge whether or not they 
are pregnant, i, 319. 

Woimds of important parts, prognosis 
founded on, i, 218; of certain or- 
gans mortal, li, 352. 
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INDEX. 



Xenophon, cited in reference to Cte- 
SIAS, i, 18; farther quoted regard- 
ing medical authors, i, 40; quoted 
in reference to an opinion of Soc- 
rates, i, 152. 



Zeno, theEleatic (misprinted Eclectic), 
different from 2iENO the Stoic, i, 115. 

ZuiNGER, his opinion regarding the 
treatise on the Law, ii, 288, 284; 
further quoted, i, 85 et pluries. 
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